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SOUTH AMERICA.* 


A BULL-FIGHT AT CUZCO. 


Can any sufficient reason be given why 
South America has so long remained practi- 
cally a terra incognita ? This vast continent, 
which stretches from the tropics to the poles, 
carries in its bosom the remains of ancient 
civilizations. Vast rivers and lofty mount- 
ains diversify its surface. Untold mineral 
riches are there to reward the adventurer. 
Precious woods, little less valuable than its 


table life in infinite variety for the study of the 
botanist. The naturalist can hardly hope to 
completely classify its animal and insect life, 
though he should labor for centuries, and the 
ethnologist can there find problems the solu- 
tion of which may have an intimate bearing 
upon the history of our own continent. In 
spite of all these incentives to investigation 


| and exploration, we know hardly so much of 


gold and silver, are to be had almost for the | 


labor of taking them away. There is vege- 


*“ Travels in South America, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean.” By Paul Marcoy. Illustrated by 
five hundred and twenty-five engravings on wood, 
drawn by E. Riou, and ten full-page maps from 
drawings by the author. 2 vols., super-royal gto. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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| 


the interior of South America as we do of 
that of Africa. Yet, when the source of the 
Nile shall be discovered, the solution of this 
vexed problem will have far less practical 
interest and value to us than would the 
answer to a hundred questions which might 
be started regarding the sister continent, 
which makes up the southern half of this 
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western hemisphere. During the last ten | river to its mouth. Twelve years covered 
or twelve years our own naturalists have | the period of M. Marcoy’s journeyings in 


begun to manifest a curiosity worthy of the | 


subject which there provokes it, and it is 


| 


safe to predict that the next twenty, and, | 
| tions made over such a vast extent of terri- 


perhaps, that even the next ten years, will 
bring us more accurate knowledge trom our 
own explorers regarding South America 
than the last century has done. 
time shall come, we may accept the narra- 
tive of M. Paul Marcoy, which is now, for 
the first time, brought within the reach of 
American readers, as the fullest and most 
trustworthy of all accessible accounts of this 
wonderful continent. Indeed in some re- 
spects it can never be surpassed, and in 
others it can never be equaled. Had 
Paradise itself been thrown open to M. 


Until this | 


South America. Volumes like these, which 
are the result of such protracted and indus- 
trious labors, and which embrace observa- 


tory, are not to be summarized satisfactorily 
in a magazine paper, and we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with reproducing a few of 


| the more interesting incidents and notewor- 


Marcoy, and had he been given an exclu- | 
sive commission to describe its beauties with | 
the pen and depict them with his pencil, he | 


could not have discharged his duties more 
satisfactorily or conscientiously than he has 
done in this case. Not that South America 
is by any means a paradise. As a faithful 
chronicler, M. Marcoy has portrayed scenes 
which would destroy any such delusion ; 
but the wealth of illustration with which 


these two super-royal quarto volumes are | 
embellished, the exquisite execution of each | 


one of these five hundred wood-cuts—many 


| panion with military precision. 


of them full-page—and the beauty, care, and | 


delicacy with which letter-press and engrav- 
ings are printed, are a revelation to the 
lovers of beautiful books. No other volume 
of travels has ever before been offered to 
American readers which can begin to com- 
pare with this work in all the particulars we 
have named. From these landscapes a 


| not without its dangers. 


thy passages with which the work is crowded. 

Shortly after leaving Ilay, M. Marcoy and 
his companions, ascending the mountains, 
came to a plateau some 5,000 or 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, which command- 


| ed a view of a section of the country they 
| were about to traverse; and the outlook it 


must be confessed was not at all inviting. 
Before them lay the Pampas of Ilay, “a sea 
of sand some sixty miles across and one 
hundred and eighty in length,” whose waves, 
so immovable, yet so mobile, resembled, to 
the eye, those of the ocean, which once 
covered the plain. The reins were given to 
the animals, that they might, as far as possi- 
ble, economize their strength. By instinct 
they broke their ranks and re-formed in col- 
umn, each one sniffing the air strongly, 
bending down his ears, stretching out his 
neck, and falling into step behind his com- 
“A journey 
across the desert,” writes M. Marcoy, “is 
The wind of the 


| ocean plows its surface and continually 


more vivid idea of the peculiarities of South | 


American vegetation may be gained than 
could possibly be given in words, and the 


| them. 


changes its aspect. From morning to even- 
ing, from hour to hour, there is no more rest 
for these sands than for the waves them- 
selves. Cavities open, hillocks are heaped 
up, ridges form only to close, to fall in again, 
to be dispersed, succeeded by others like 
In order to steer their course over 


| this uncertain sea the pilots of the pampas 


representations we have of the aboriginal | 
inhabitants show us at a glance true types | 
of all the tribes with which M. Marcoy came | 


in contact. Never was the pencil of the 
artist used to better purpose or more effect- 
ively in illustrating the peculiarities of little- 
known regions. The letter-press of these 
superb volumesis, moreover, a worthy accom- 
paniment of the illustrations, and the maps 
are exceedingly full and clear. By tracing 
upon them the course of the traveler, we find 
that he started upon his journeyings from 
Ilay, the port of Arequipa; thence he went 
over the lofty passes and glaciers of the west- 
ern chain of the Andes to Cuzco, and, striking 
near this point the head-waters of the Ama- 
zon, he followed down the course of this 





observe the position of the sun by day, and 
of the stars by night. These are sure guides, 
which never fail them, but their path 1s also 
marked out by the bones of animals that 
have perished in the endeavor to cross the 
plain. These sad landmarks indicate by 
their position either to the right or to the left, 
by their proximity or their greater distance, 
that the traveler is more or less in the right 
track. For this reason they are always de- 
scried with satisfaction, notwithstanding the 
mingled disgust and pity which the sight 
of them provokes. I am speaking now o! 
disinterested and intelligent travelers. As 
for the mercenary and hard-hearted mule- 
teers, these bones, recalling so much lost 
capital, rather provoke their ill-humor than 
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any show of tenderness. 
continued our march a considerable time, 
often sounding the depths of the pampas with 
a searching glance, without discovering any- 
thing that resembled a carcass, when a cry 
which parodied that of the antique sybil, 
‘The bones! see the bones!’ was uttered 
by a veteran arriero at the head of the col- 
umn. All turned their eyes toward the point 
indicated, and southward at the visual ex- 
tremity of the plain it was possible to dis- 


cern a whitish belt, which resembled those | 


veins of saltpeter or of sea-salt so frequently 
to be found in these latitudes. Acting upon 


“THE BONES! 


the advice of our leader, who asserted that 
we ought to pass to windward of these for- 


saken carcasses, we bent our course to the | 


right, and went to reconnoiter them. Group- 


ed in little heaps, and disposed in a single | 
line, which lost itself in the horizon, these | 


bones were more or less blanched, more or 
less polished, according to the lapse of time 
since the death of the animal who owned 
them. Ina certain symmetry which marked 
their arrangement I could not fail to recog- 


nize the hand of man, although our attend- | 
ants, when I made the observation, seriously | 
assured me it was all the work of the wind. | 


SEE THE 


We had already | When, however, I showed them that some 


of the heads of the horses and mules were 
adorned with thigh bones stuck in the cavi- 
ties of their eyes or ears, and that there were 
other grotesque arrangements of the same 
character, our facetious friends burst into a 
laugh, from which I concluded that these 
mournful attentions which they had set 
down to the account of the wind, were 
really the work of their own hands, or of 
comrades like them. The farther we ad- 


vanced the more we saw of recent débris 
added to the old, which at length they en- 
tirely covered like an alluvial bed. Some of 


~ see _ 


BONES 


the bones were still clothed with blackened 


| flesh and dried integuments; some entire 


skeletons, perfect models of the living form, 
recalled to my memory the horse ridden by 
Death, in the Apocalypse. Other carcasses 
still retained their skin, and under the skin, 
which sounded like a drum, and was as 
tight as an umbrella, troops of vultures, the 
accustomed guardians of these solitudes, had 
taken up their abode. Following the ex- 
ample of the rat of La Fontaine, who made 
his nest in a Dutch cheese, these rapacious 
birds, having first eaten the flesh of the 
beast, make a house of his inside. At the 
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noise caused by our approach they came out 
from their dens one by one, fixed upon us their 
cruel, withered eyes, and returned into their 
holes when we had passed. The more curi- 
ous or the more starved among them would 
perch himself upon a nib or thigh-bone, as 


upon a branch, and with oblique looks seem | 
to watch the pace of our mules as if specu- | 





stood at this point, as a half-way house across 
the pampas, gave the party scanty refreshment 
at an exorbitant price, and they pushed for- 
ward on theirway. The remainder of the jour- 
ney, difficult though it was, was accomplished 
without serious inconvenience, and then the 
wonderful Valley of Arequipa came in view. 

Arequipa itself—its dwellings, its convents, 


A CANON OF CUZCO AND PROFESSOR OF EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


lating on the chance of one being left on the 
road. If so, their expectations were disap- 
pointed. Our poor beasts, although they 
carried their tails between their legs, and 


its churches, its people, and, with true French 
gallantry, its women especially, are minutely 


| described, and all with a fervid eloquence to 


their ears bent, were able to continue their | 


journey without accident, to the no small | 
| the requirements of the most exacting adven- 


’ 


satisfaction of their owners.’ 
From noon until ten o’clock at night the 
party accomplished thirty-three miles—half 


the distance across the pampas; but their | 


journey, short as it was, had pretty well 
used them up. The heat, the saltness of the 


atmosphere, the intense reflection of the | 


sands had produced red noses, cracked lips, 
and a pulse as furious as if it resulted from 
an attack of fever. A tampu or hostelry which 


which the text of the narrative itself alone can 
do justice. In the journey from Arequipa to 
Lampa there were contrasts enough to satisfy 


turer. The dangers of a furious snow-storm 
encountered in crossing the Sierra Nevadas 
were compensated for by unexpected hospi 
talities at Lampa, where M. Marcoy foun: 
himself the guest of a convivial bachelor 
upon the occasion of the festival of San 
Fermin. The fun of this feast, which was 
not a public but a private one, is so graph 
ically described and illustrated that the ac 
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count must be read at length in M. Marcoy’s | 
| ’ 
| Ics. 


own narrative to be appreciated. 

The third stage of his journey was from 
Lampa to Acopia, and the fourth to Cuzco. 
This city, which was founded in the middle 
of the eleventh century by Manco-Capac, 
the founder of the dynasty of the Incas, and 


which remains now nearly as it was recon- | 


structed by Pizarro after the conquest, con- 
tained at the time of M. Marcoy’s visit about 
20,000 inhabitants. Its churches are, many 
of them, superb specimens of ancient archi- 
tecture, and its priests are men of the world 
in their manners, jovial fellows in conversa- 


tion, and not only possessed of general infor- | 


mation, but well versed either in geography, 


SCENE AT THE 
physics or the higher mathematics—to which- 
ever circumstances or the bent of their minds 
may have directedthem. Of their domestic 
lives we have this description in the account 
of the home of a canon, a friend of the au- 
thor: “A philosopher by instinct, and by op- 


CARNIVAL — THE 


portunity a professor of experimental phys- 
ics.” “ His study was a loft lighted from the 
roof; an indefinable but poisonous odor 
exhaled from this sanctuary of science, into 


| which I never entered without holding a 


lemon to my nose. No den in the dirtiest 


| quarters of Orleans; no marine store shop ever 


presented a more confused heap of books, in- 
struments, rags and waste-paper; no dirty 
nook was ever so covered with dust or inter- 
laced with cobwebs. Our canonical friend, 
seated at a table, occupies himself in mak- 
ing dut his ideas on paper, and keeping 
them bright by repeated draughts of Carlon 
wine. If his hands stay, it is only to notice, 


with a smile, the three young monkeys—his 


AGUE CARICATURED. 


adopted children—who are screaming and 
tumbling over each other on a mat. By a 
caprice worthy of his philosophy, our friend 
has given to these children, whose mother, 
an Indian, is his cook, names taken from the 
vegetable kingdom ; the eldest is called Sa- 
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pallo (melon); the next in age, a daughter, | opinion of the world, we have the intimation 


Zanahoria (carrot); the youngest answers to 
the name of Afio (celery). The maternal 


amour propre of the Indian was a little | 


shocked at first by these ridiculous names, 


THE CUNCHOS; (WILD MEN). 


but her master would maintain his point by 
pretending, with or without reason, that the 
names of vegetables were very proper for 
the children of a cook, and would recall 
happy memories of the Jof-au-feu.” 

The laxness with which the vows of 
celibacy supposed to have been assumed 
by priests are observed, as_ this 


according to M. Marcoy. 
says the monastic state does not entail upon 


the novitiate any of those rough trials of | 
| is sufficiently acquainted, they will show 


his constancy which mortify the body and 
weary the spirit. It is along roads clad 
with soft herbage, and paths sown with flow- 
ers that these novices reach the period when 
they must pronounce their vows and seri- 
ously commence their vocation. “How 
often in our walks through town and coun- 
try,” writes M. Marcoy, “ have we not seen 
through the half-open door of a chicheria a 
merry swarm of these monigotes (lay brothers 
of religious orders) roaring their bacchanal 
songs, drinking their brimming glasses, or 
dancing the maicito and the moza mala with 
all the abandonment of their age.” Not- 


withstanding the severe seclusion of the | 


nuns of Cuzco and their superiority to the 


picture | 
shows, extends to other relations of life | 
At Cuzco he | 


| plainly made that “calumny has not scru- 
| pled to whisper the accusations so natural 


to the carnal mind, and to tarnish with its 
unclean breath these mirrors of purity.” In- 
stead of being put to death, the 
nun who has forgotten her vows— 
and some instances of the kind, 
M. Marcoy assures us, are on 
record—is simply but severely 
whipped by two of her compan- 
ions, and deprived of her choco- 
late for breakfast during a year. 
As for her accomplice, he may 
be censured by public opinion, 
but the law does not reach him. 
In the domestic life of the 
people numerous traits and facts 
are noted. Inthe families of the 
doubtful nobility, for instance, 
or those which can boast of a 
small number of ancestors, a 
piano of English or Chilian manu- 
facture is regarded as indispensa- 
ble. Every family happy enough 
to procure one of these instru- 
ments, though it may be all askew 
and without strings, is raised at 
once to the level of the nobility. 
Provided with wax lights always 
fresh, and with a book of ex- 


| ercises always open, it stands in the most 


conspicuous part of the reception-room. 
No one ever thinks of touching it, for rea- 
sons which need not be explicitly stated ; 


| but the show it makes is satisfactory to the 


amour propre of the family. 

The women of Cuzco have the Indian 
type of physique predominant over the 
Spanish ; but to remind one of them of this 
fact, is to offer her a grievous insult. Their 
ambition is to prove that they are Andalu 
sian from head to foot, and if the doubter 


their shoe as an indisputable proof of their 
descent. Illusions vanish, however, as years 


accumulate, and the older women do not 


hesitate to acknowledge their origin, when 
occasion offers. ‘Thus they, laughingly, ex 

claim: “ Somos Indias, para que negarlo.” 
“ We are Indians, what is the use of deny 

ing it.” As regards dress, they have pre 
served the old national costume of the time 
of the viceroys, still used at Lima, where, as 
M. Marcoy wittily expresses it, “it is use® 


| to cover the amiable weaknesses of the 
| woman, rather than the woman herself;” 


but this costume, which is gradually disap- 
pearing from the capital of the Pacific, “to 
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whose torment it has been for these two 


centuries, is far from being worn by the | 


women of Cuzco in the no-fashion of the 
fair Limanians.” 

The pleasures of the dance and music are 
enjoyed by the people of Cuzco in common 
with the rest of the civilized world, but they 
also have amusements quite peculiar to 
themselves. Among these may be named 
the bacchic pilgrimage, which the women 
of the lower class make every year to the 
cemetery, and the rompish “ outing,” 
picnic of the smaller dourgeoisie to Sacsa- 
huaman. This pilgrimage takes place on 
the * Day of the Dead.” From eight in the 
morning, the approaches to the Pantheon 
are obstructed by a crowd of native women 


the delight of all the unhappy husbands | 


nished with provisions, solid and liquid, climb, 
on foot or on horseback, the abrupt slope 
which leads to the foot of the eminence. Ar- 
rived on the platform which crowns it, each 
party selects a site, spreads on the grass its 
provisions and bottles, and then falls to eating 


| and drinking, singing and dancing, or collect- 


or | 


ing the charming flowers of the neighborhood. 
When the sun has disappeared behind the 
three crosses on the hill, the drunken mob 
takes the road back to the village, rolling 
about, stumbling, and supporting one another 
as well as they can, all the time accom- 


| panied by laughter and shouts, and songs 


| bered 


carrying in their arms their jugs of “chicha.” | 


Once in the cemetery, they collect on the 
common, first the heads and thigh-bones, 
and ribs of skeletons, the wreck of the dead 
which have been thrown out of the ground, 


and which they suppose to be those of their | 


relatives, friends, or acquaintances. They 
select and count these bones, arrange them 
in little heaps, and one after another set up 
the most plaintive wailings over them; tell 
them the gossip of the quarter 
and the news of the year; how 
the wife of Juan has left her 
husband to follow, in the char- 
acter of vivandicre, a soldier 
on the march; how Pedro’s 
sow has had a litter of eight 
pigs, one of which has five feet ; 
how José is gone into the hot 
valley to work at the cocoa gath- 
ering. The dourgeoisie, M. 
Marcoy tells us, upon these 
occasions mix their childish 
babble with tears, sobs, and 
draughts of chicha, taking care 
every time they drink to water 
with the beer the bones of the 
dear departed whom they apos- 
trophize, to the end that they 
may still enjoy in the other 
world a lingering odor of the 
sweet liquor of which they emp- 
tied so many jugfuls in this. 
After a whole day of this rev- 
eling, the mourners are all thor- 
oughly drunk, and return to their homes tumb- 
ling against the walls and howling at the top 
of-their lungs. The outing at Sacsahuaman, 


which takes place on Whitsunday, is an a/ | Cleopatra.” 


fresco orgie under the shadow of the walls 
built by the Incas. Men and women fur- 


| 


TARUCA 


sufficient to wake the dead. 

The annual processions must also be num- 
among the amusements of Cuzco. 
These the ladies witness from their balconies 
in full dress. Public rejoicings are rare, but 
M. Marcoy was fortunate enough to witness 
two great solemnities—one, the grand entry 
of a bishop; the other, the nomination of a 
President. On this latter occasion, the citi- 
zens went to considerable expense. ‘Their 
rejoicings were spread over three days. On 
the first day, a mass was celebrated by way 
of thanksgiving, and a display of fireworks 
was made in the court of the cathedral pre- 
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AND TARUCACHA; (DEER AND BUCK). 


cisely at noon. On the second day, the 
pupils of the college of San Bernardo per- 
formed a tragedy entitled “Antony and 
A student of theology, whose 


| skin was dark enough for the character, but 


who was less appropriately dressed in a 
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white robe and six flounces, his hair in cork- 
screws, surmounted with a plume of feathers, 
took the part of the beautiful Queen of 
Alexandria. One of his companions, with 
a great beard, a cocked hat and feather, a 
black dress-coat, and boots like a niding- 


CAPTURE OF 


master, played Antony. This tragedy in a 
single act, and in octosyllabic lines, was 
a tremendous success. The third day’s 
entertainment was a scuffle with tame bulls, 
corrida de toros mansos. The Plaza du 
Cabildo, where the water-carriers are ac- 
customed to fill their pitchers at all hours 
of the day, and spend the time in idle gos- 
sip, had been transformed into a circus, and 
surrounded with six rows of ascending seats. 
From the hour of noon, until four o’clock, 
a dozen bulls, whose horns had been cut and 
mounted with guards, as the programme 
said, to prevent accident,—the art of bull- 
fighting being still in its infancy, in Cuzco,— 
were let loose in the arena, where they tum- 
bled over the chudos (jesters or clowns of the 
circus), who were gorgeously clothed in 
white and green satin. As four o'clock 
struck, a detachment of some sturdy sol- 
diers in a gray uniform and white calico 
hats entered the circus and drew up in the 
center. After a short rest, only disturbed 
by the word of command, “carry arms” and 
“present arms,” they commenced spinning 





around like tee-totums, crossing each other, 


mixing with each other, and winding in and 
out with remarkable nicety, while their 
hands were continually occupied in taking 
from their cartridge-boxes, as if they were 
cartridges, handfuls of the petals of flowers, 
which they dropped on the ground. This 


TURTLES. 


choregraphic rather than strategic evolu- 
tion ended, these defenders of their country 
salute the assembled multitude and retreat 
backward. Then there appeared, written on 
the yellow sand of the arena, in capital let- 
ters, made of flowers, and a couple of yards 
long, these three words—VIVA EL PERU. 
A thunder of applause, which made the seats 
of the circus tremble, saluted this achieve- 
ment. , 

The symbolic masquerades form a distinct 
and common feature of the gayeties of Cuzco. 
One set is peculiar to the saturnalia of the 
carnival. Among them are the chucchu 
(ague) ; the chunchos (savages) ; and the 
dansante (dancer). The ague is an Indian 
of middle age, wearing a battered straw hat, 
a sheet by way of a cloak, and carrying a 
medicinal mallow. Two merry youngsters, 
grotesquely dressed, accompany him in 
his promenade through the city—one car- 
rying a chair, the other, an enormous 


| syringe. At every hundred steps this sym- 
bolic personage, whom the supposed fever 


causes to tremble like a leaf in the wind, 
stops and salutes the passers-by ; then kneel- 
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ing upon the chair and dropping the sheet, 
he repeats, with the help of his syringe- 
bearer, the familiar scene from Moliére’s 
“ Malade Imaginaire.” 

The chunchos, or wild men, are great 
dark-skinned fellows, with floating hair, 
dressed in their ordinary costume, but wear- 
ing immense conical hats of osier and cov- 
ered with feathers of macaws and perro- 
quets. They play the part of savages in 
the streets during the three days of the fes- 
tival, drinking and shouting their hardest. 


| Ayacucho, come in this class. 


accompany the processions, frisk about be- 
fore the litters of the virgins and the saints, 
apostrophize the holy images, and even put 


| out their tongues and shake their fist at 


them. The AHuamanguinos, inhabitants of 
the ancient province of Huamanga, now 
From the 
time of the Incas, that province had the 


| privilege of providing Cuzco with dwarfs, 


buffoons, actors, and mountebanks, destined 
for the entertainment of the court. With 
the disappearance of the Incas, the A/ua- 
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MILL FOR BRUISING SUGAR-CANE AT SARAYACU. 


The dancer wears a straw hat, round which 
are hung little beils and rattles. His dress 
is a fringed spencer of faded velvet and a 
frame-work of osier, which may be termed a 
petticoat, ornamented with silver plates. He 
goes from house to house dancing a sapateo 
of his own composition to the tinkling ac- 
companiment of slips of copper which rattle 
as he moves. 

Besides these profane masquerades, there 


| 


are sacred exhibitions, the actors in which | 


manguinos \ost their peculiar privileges, and 
have since followed the fairs as common 
clowns, or figured in the annual processions. 
Their usual performance is a Pyrrhic dance, 
which they perform to the clinking noise 
made by two blades of a pair of scissors, one 
suspended from their thumb, the other from 
their forefinger, which they use as casta- 
nets. Some of them play juggling tricks 
with daggers and balls, pierce their tongues 
with needles, and hold their hand over a 
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heated brazier, to the delight and astonish- 
ment of gaping crowds. The Huaman- 
guinos are escorted by farucas and faru- 
cachas (deer and bucks), young fellows dis- 
guised in the skins of the animals whose 
name they take. All these strange and 
wildly accoutered revelers leap, gambol, gri- 
mace, and yell, to the utmost extent of their 
ability in the midst of the processions or 
opposite the temporary street altars, which 
are arranged and decorated by the corpora- 
tion of fruiterers. These altars consist of a 
long table, covered with a cloth, ornamented 
with ‘stars of tinsel; a sort of reredos is 


formed with an elliptic frame-work of osier, | 


decorated with mirrors and ostrich eggs; 
besides which, old two-globed piasters and 
silver reals, having holes made in them for 
the purpose, are hung up by threads. Allto- 


gether they present a singular mixture of | 


objects of art and industry, and specimens 
taken from all the three kingdoms of nat- 
ure. 
mount guard at the opposite ends of the 
altars, and, as a curb on their natural rest- 
lessness, which might lead them to tamper 


with the decorations, a couple of young | 
scapegraces, each armed with a switch or | 


whip, mount guard over them, and with char- 
acteristic alacrity recall them to a sense of 


their dignity and _ responsibility whenever | 
they undertake to meddle with any of their | 
| uce of her husband’s hunting and fishing, 


surroundings. 

These are but a few—and we should hes- 
itate to assert that they are the most amus- 
ing and interesting—of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of life in Cuzco noted by M. Mar- 
coy. From Cuzco our traveler takes us 
through Echarati, Chulituqui and Tunkini; 
but we cannot stop to note the many curi- 
ous facts he has to tell us regarding these 
districts. From Tumbuya to Sarayacu was 


the eighth stage of his journey, and this is | 


rendered extremely interesting by the minute 
account given of the Conibo Indians. The 
women of this tribe are small, obese, and 
disagreeable-looking; yet they are not so 
excessively ugly as many of their sex in the 
South. Notwithstanding their constant ex- 
posure to the attacks of mosquitoes, they 
wear no clothing besides a strip of brown 
cloth. They seem to have a valid claim to 
originating the style lately in vogue among 
our own ladies, of cutting the hair square on 
the forehead, although they carry it to 
the extreme of letting it fall like a bush 


down to the eyebrows, while the rest flows | prey. 


Sometimes macaws and monkeys | 
wife of the Conibo meanwhile is engrossed 
| with the cares of the household, or in still 


to that purpose—red and black—is even 
more universal among the men than it is 
among the women. Possibly to delude 
themselves with the idea that they are 
dressed, they paint representations of sandals 
on their feet, and occasionally indulge in the 
luxury of fictitious buskins, like riding-boots, 
as high as the knee. Some have a jacket 


| or coat painted open at the breast and fes- 


tooned around the hips, but the less preten- 
tious content themselves with painting on 
their hands gloves or mittens. As the tunic 
hides these designs to a greater or less 
extent, they are only fully visible when the 
Indians are bathing. The women seem to 
be quite content to resign to the men the 
exercise of coquetry, and the men are not 


| slow to avail themselves of the privilege. 


They make their toilets with the most fastid- 
ious care, spending hours in removing stray 
hairs, painting themselves, or smirking in a 


| bit of broken looking-glass, if they happen 


to be possessed of such a luxury. The 


more painful labors. She looks after the 
little clearing, if by chance there is one, 
gathers the fruits or roots, fetches wood and 
water, kneads the clay to make pottery, 


| bakes the vessels when made, paints or var- 


nishes them, and when on the march is 
made a beast of burden, carrying the prod- 


and even the oars and paddle of his canoe. 

The turtle is the main source of food 
supply to the Conibo. The forests and 
waters furnish him fish, flesh, and fowl in 
great variety, but he cares for little else 
besides .the turtle when he can procure it. 
Between August 15th and September rst the 
waters of the Ucayali, the affluent of the 


| Amazon, on which the Conibos live, become 


less impetuous, in consequence of snow hav- 
ing ceased to fall on the summits of the 
Andes. Vast spaces of sand are left bare, 
and the turtle fishing at once commences. 
On a fixed day the Conibos embark in 
canoes furnished with all necessary utensils, 
and travel up and down the river for from 
thirty to sixty or even one hundred miles. 
When they discover on the shore the claw- 
marked furrow made by the turtle when walk- 
ing, they call a halt, and having built at some 
two hundred yards from the water their 
ajoupas or cabins, they patiently wait in 
ambush the arrival of their amphibious 
Generally their instinct is so uner- 


freely over the shoulders. The custom of | ring that their encamping hardly precedes 


painting the face with the colors consecrated 


| by more than a day or two the appearance 








of the turtles. On a dark night, between 
midnight and two o'clock, an immense swell 
agitates the river. Its waters fairly seem to 
boil. Thousands of turtles come ciumsily 
tumbling out of the river and spread them- 
selves over the shore. The Conibos, squat- 
ting, or kneeling under their leafy sheds, 
and keeping profound silence, await the 
moment for action. ‘The turtles, who sepa- 
rate themselves into detachments on leaving 
the water, dig rapidly with their fore feet a 
trench often 200 yards long, and always four 
feet broad by two deep. They apply them- 
selves to their work with such zeal that the 
sand flies about them and envelops them as 
in a fog. As soon as they are satisfied that 
their trench is large enough they deposit in 
it their soft-shelled eggs to the number of 
from forty to seventy, and with their hind 
feet quickly fill up the trench. In this con- 


test of paddling feet more than one turtle, | 


tumbled over by his companions, rolls into 
the trench and is buried alive. Half an 
hour is enough for the accomplishment of 
this task. The turtles then make a disorderly 
rush for the river. Now the moment has 
arrived for which the Conibos have anxiously 
waited. At a given signal the whole band 
suddenly rise from their lurking-places and 
dash off in pursuit of the amphibia, not to 
cut off their retreat—for they would them- 
selves be trampled under foot by the resist- 


less squadrons—but to rush upon their flanks, | 


seize them by their tails, and throw them 
over on their backs. Before the turtles have 
disappeared, a thousand prisoners often re- 
main in the hands of the assailants. 

With the appearance of daylight the mas- 
sacre begins; under the axes of the indigenes 
the shells of the amphibia fly to splinters; 
their smoking intestines are torn out and 
handed to the women, who separate from 
them a fine yellow fat, superior in delicacy 
to the fat of the goose; and the disembow- 
eled corpses are left to the vultures. Before 
commencing the butchery, however, the 
Conibos select two or three hundred turtles 
for their own subsistence and for traffic with 
the missions. Of these they cut the sinews 
of the feet, tie them together in pairs, tumble 
them into trenches, and cover them with 
rushes, to prevent the sun from baking them 
to death. After melting, skimming, and de- 
positing in jars the grease from the dead 
turtles, the natives turn their attention to 
the eggs of the turtles, which, as well as the 
grease and flesh, is an article of commerce 
with the missions. The eggs are taken out 
of the trench in which the chelonians had 
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deposited them, thrown into a little canoe, 
which had been previously washed and 
scraped, and which answers the purpose of 
a mash-tub. The men and women pierce 
the eggs with arrows having five points, and 
the yellow oil they collect with large mussel- 
shells. A few jugs of water are thrown on 
the broken shells, the whole is briskly stirred 
up, the oil is skimmed off and deposited in 
jars, as before. This, with the grease, is bar- 
tered for glass beads, knives, fish-hooks, and 
turtle-darts, to the missionaries, who use the 
oil for cooking purposes. These turtle-darts 
are made by the blacksmith converts of Saray- 
acu, from old nails. One of these nails prop- 
erly sharpened and fixed to his arrow by the 
Conibo serves to harpoon the turtles when 
they pass in crowded shoals from one river 
to the other. For hours together the fisher 
stands on the shore watching for the appear- 
ance of the chelonians. Hardly is the shoal 
in sight when he bends his bow, arranges 
his arrow and waits. At the instant when 
the floating mass is passing before him he 
sights it horizontally, then, suddenly raising 
his bow and arrow, makes his weapon de- 
scribe a trajectory, the descending line of 
which has for its point of intersection the 
shell of a turtle. Sometimes several indi- 
viduals throw themselves into a canoe, pur- 
sue the shoal, assail it with their arrows, which 
describe parabolic curves, and continue the 
chase until their canoe is so filled with the 
booty that it is ready to sink. To judge by 
the cries, the hurrahs, and the bursts of 
laughter which accompany this fishing, it is 
easy to see that the Conibos find in it even 
more amusement than labor. 

The culture of the sugar-cane, and the 
transformation of its juice into rum, are mat- 
ters of great solicitude on the part of the 
reverend fathers of Sarayacu. Each month 
a quantity of the liquid is made and stored 
up. Since all the daily labors are preceded, 
accompanied and followed by a distribution 
of petits verres, designed to give nerve to the 
laborers, to preserve their cheerfulness, and to 
send them home satisfied and singing, it 
may readily be inferred that an immense 
quantity of liquor is used by the servants of 
the mission and by the converts. To sup- 
ply this alcohol, the enormous mill for bruis- 
ing the canes, which is directly opposite the 
church, is often in motion. Two men, who 
climb within its wheels like squirrels in cages, 
furnish the motive power. The crunching, 
grinding noise which it makes, is enough 
to set civilized teeth on edge ; but, keeping 
the results in view, the population, of both 
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sexes, welcome the sound with shouts of 
joy. The official sugar-mill, however, does 
not begin to furnish all the fire-water needed 


by its monthly grindings, and each native, | 


to make up for the insufficient supply, culti- 
vates the sugar-cane and makes rum for 
himself. With a foresight which shows that 
these so-called converts have an eye to the 
“ main chance,” these gatherings and distil- 
lations take place on different days. Friends 
and neighbors invite each other to taste the 
new liquor, and the guests accordingly as- 
semble at the place designated to test the 
new-made liquor and spend the time in 
dancing, to the accompaniment of such 
music as they may be able to improvise. 
As each household is careful to name a day 
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a pair of cymbals, are brought out. These 
instruments, which were formerly brought 
from Lima by Father Plaza, are somewhat 
deteriorated by time, and the converts 
jangle them in a hap-hazard fashion ; still 
they answer the purpose, and when proces- 
sions form part of the festivities, a barrel- 
organ is called into requisition, and this 
furnishes what, by taking a liberty with lan- 
guage, may be called a tune. The reports 
of howitzers, the whizzing of rockets, and 
the crackling of fireworks, mingled with the 
joyous shouts of the assemblage, make a day 
so tumultuously noisy that our own Fourth 
of July must seem a day of rest beside any 
one of these festivals at Sarayacu. The 
fétes on Christmas and New Year's eves, 





THE PRIOR’S BATH. 


which does not conflict with another ap- 
pointment, there is a steady round of fes- 
tivities kept up almost from one year’s end 
to the other. 

Upon ordinary occasions the fife and 


tambourine, or small drum, furnish all the | 
| verts of both sexes are running hither and 
| thither engaged in their preparations for 


music regarded as necessary, but upon spe- 
cial days, the big drum, Chinese bells, or 


| M. Marcoy tells us, were the most remark- 


able that he witnessed, and of the first of 
these he gives us a description, which we 
abridge. From the early morning of Christ- 
mas Day (Vavidad) an extraordinary com- 
motion is noticeable in the village. Con- 
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the fete. 
sulphur, and saltpeter have been dealt out 
to the native pyrotechnists in the proportion- 
ate quantities necessary for the manufacture 
of gunpowder, and during the night the 
converts have been busily engaged in the 


| 
| 
| 


The evening previous, charcoal, | Quichua tongue, the first four questions of 


the catechism. She gives the prescribed re- 
sponses, and then the prior hands to her a 


| small wadded basket containing an infant 


preparation of crackers and suns, which are | 


to be exploded at high noon, according to 


the Ando-Peruvian custom, and constitute | 


the introduction to the féte. At nine o’clock 


Jesus, which she devoutly embraces. Ris 
ing, and bearing in both hands her little 
burden, her majesty leaves the church, and, 


| followed by her lamp-bearers, goes from 


| child for the adoration of the faithful. 


house to house, and presents the new-born 
An 





CHASE OF THE CANNIBAL CACHIBOS. 


in the evening the ceremonies commence. 
At the sound of the bell a woman, who has 
been selected to act the role of Queen 
Christmas, enters the church, accompanied 
by two maids of honor. She goes on her 
knees before the balustrade of the chancel. 
There old converts, costumed as choir 
children, and bearing the cross and banner, 
with Father Plaza in the center, await her. 
The face of the “Christmas Queen” is 
daubed with black and red paint, a diadem 


made of parrots’ feathers ornaments her | 


head, which is surmounted by an immense | 


tortoise-shell comb. Gay-colored cotton 
kerchiefs, so disposed as to form a scarf, 
make a further contrast to the simplicity of 
her ordinary attire. The maids of honor, 
daubed with genipa and rocou, after the 
example of their mistress, hold in the palm 
of their right hand an earthen basin, con- 
taining oil, in which a wick is burning. 
The prior propounds to the queen, in the 





escort of men with torches accompany the 
procession through the village. The queen's 
progress on this occasion occupied an hour. 
When she re-appeared on the threshold of 
the church her walk was unsteady, her comb 
awry, and her eyes dazed. Her maids of 
honor, foolish virgins, had spilled the oil of 
their lamps, and the wicks were extinguished. 
Upon investigation, M. Marcoy found that 
it was the custom to offer her majesty, at the 
door of each house where she stopped with 
the infant Jesus, a glass of brandy, from 
which she drank a few drops. Allowing 
twenty drops on an average to each of the 
one hundred and sixty-six houses of Sara- 
yacu, the Christmas Queen, according to M. 
Marcoy’s calculation, must have drank 3,320 
drops of brandy, and, as her maids of honor 
each had the same opportunity, which they 
doubtless improved, the wonder is that they 
could stand at all. 

Upon the return of this corfége, the rev- 
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erend father, the monks, and M. Marcoy, | 


as a guest, took their places at a table which 


had been spread in the court-yard of the | 


church, and which was profusely decorated 
with garlands, green palms, and flags. A 
troop of converts carrying torches gave light 
to the company. Boiled turtle, fried laman- 
tin, a ragout of hocco, maize cakes, cooked 
under the cinders, and figs in molasses, com- 
posed the bill of fare. 

According to the etiquette of such occa- 
sions, the Christmas Queen and her two 
attendants served the table. Six male daya- 


deres danced during the banquet; some, 
naked to the middle of the body, were wreath- 
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CARRYING A LEAF 


ed round with garlands and crowned with 
vine branches, after the manner of the ancient 
fauns; others were rubbed with bird-lime 
and rolled in feathers; these again were 
covered with a jaguar’s skin, those wore on 
their head an iguana’s skin, the dorsal crest 
of which recalled the prow of Nestor’s 
vessel and the redoubtable epithet, dekem- 
bolos, given it by Homer. All these dancers, 
blowing cows’ horns, exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and when the idle lookers-on 
pressed them too closely, they energetically 
kicked them back. 

At dessert, Father Plaza whispered in the 


| space. 


ear of M. Marcoy, “ They are about to play | 


the comedy of Smith and Lowe.” These 
gentlemen were, it seems, officers of the 





British Navy. They had some time previ- 
ously made a journey from Lima to Para 
in company with Major Beltran and Lieu- 
tenant Ascarate, and then spent eight days 
at Sarayacu. M. Marcoy Was ignorant 
that Messrs. Smith and Lowe had written 
a comedy, although he knew that an ac- 
count of their journey had been published. 
He naturally had some curiosity to pass 
upon the dullness or liveliness of the pro- 
duction, and at once signified to the prior 
that he was ready to listen. At a gesture 
from Father Plaza, the crowd drew back, 
the torch-bearers placed themselves in the 
first rank, and two actors entered the empty 






OF THE NYMPHAA. 


One was attired in what resembled 
a black coat with red buttons painted on 
his body, with genipa and rocou. A cot 
ton handkerchief was twisted around his 
head, after the style of a skull-cap, or fez; 
a long false beard completed his accouter 
ments. He carried under his arm a roll of 
thin bark, designed to represent manu 
scripts, and held in his hand a kind of a 
comb of strange form. 

The other actor in this “Comedy of Smith 
and Lowe,” had his face whitened with flour. 
A gourd answered the purpose of an inkstand, 
and a quill plucked from the wing of a hocco 
served for a pen. He also held between his 
thumb and forefinger a kind of square frame, 
in which was fitted a fragment of looking-glass. 
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“ El frac negro (the black coat) is Smith ; 
el escribano (the writer) is Lowe,” the prior 
whispered in a low tone to M. Marcoy. 

Our traveler then understood that the 
farce to be enacted, instead of being a the- 
atrical composition written by the English 
travelers named, was simply a burlesque at 
their expense. He further recognized in the 
looking-glass encased in a frame, an ingeni- 
ous representation of the quadrant which 
Messrs. Smith and Lowe had used before 
the converts. 

The solar observations commenced; the 
mock Smith, his eye clapped to the glass of 
the instrument, and his legs stretched out 
like those of a pair of compasses, began 
gabbling an impossible idiom in which the 
yeses, the ofs and the weé/s that turned up 
appeared to be intended to reproduce the 
British tongue and the accent of the naval 
officer. As the mock Smith seemed to take 
a degree, the mock Lowe, one knee to the 
ground, seemed to repeat and take note of 
it. From time to time the mock Smith inter- 
rupted his observations for the purpose of 
applying to his beard, which was made of 
tow and colored with rocou—the real Smith 
must have been a fair man with carroty 
hair—a comb made from the fin of a fish. 
The pretended Lowe profited by these oppor- 
tunities to examine the point of his pen and 
trim it with an imaginary knife. 
ence enjoyed this ludicrous performance 
hugely, as was shown by their uproarious 
shouts of laughter, and their enthusiastic 
stamping and applause—proofs of approba- 
tion which testified to the faithful mimicry 
of the actors. M. Marcoy intimates his 
suspicions that Father Plaza had given his 
authorization for transforming Smith and 
Lowe into clowns, because they had not 
been sufficiently generous in their donations 
to the alms-box of the convent. However 
this may have been, the excellence of the 
comedy exhibited to very good advantage 
the sense of the ludicrous possessed by the 
converts, and served to soften the memory 
of the sacrilegious performance in the ear- 
lier part of the day. After the entertain- 
ment was over, the monks re-entered the 
convents. The converts, after escorting to 
the cells Father Plaza and his guest, took 
possession of the refectory according to 
custom, and kept up their singing, drinking 
and dancing all night long. 

To the credit of this jolly prior the fact 
must be placed on record, that he showed a 
much more decided desire for personal 
cleanliness than did some of his subordi- 
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nates. Nearly every day at nightfall he was 
in the habit of taking his bath, and he often 
made M. Marcoy his companion on these 
occasions. The bath, a tub filled since 


| morning with water, which the sun had 


The audi- | 


heated to the proper temperature, was placed 
under a tree some paces back from the 
river. The procession to the bath was an 
animated spectacle. Four torch-bearers led 
the van, and the major-domo followed, car- 
rying his master’s linen. Behind, the con- 
verts of both sexes pressed on tumultuously 
to take part in the séance. While the prior, 
completely dressed, took his seat in the bath, 
the converts also, without removing their 
clothing, entered the river, where, for half 
an hour, men and women frolicked together 
with laughter and shouts which were heard 
as far as Belen. The prior then changed 
his clothes, the seance was ended, and M. 
Marcoy and his host returned to the convent 
escorted by the natives of both sexes, who 
gamboled around them like a mythological 
troop of tritons and sea-nymphs. 

During the time of his stay at Sarayacu 
M. Marcoy made a short trip down the 
Ucayali with one of the priors, Father An- 
tonio. During his brief absence he gathered 
some curious facts regarding the Cachibos, 
a tribe which has been accused of cannibal- 
ism—falsely, M. Marcoy thinks. Concealed 
in the depths of the forests, where they have 
to dread, during the day, the arrows of the 
Ucayali tribes and the guns of the Pozuzo 
Christians, it is only at night that the Cachi- 
bos venture to quit their retreats to fish in 
the Pachitea, or to gather turtles’ eggs on 
the shores of the river during the laying 
season. Men and women go naked, and 
this nudity, remarks M. Marcoy, in a coun- 
try infested by mosquitoes means a succession 
of tortures sufficiently justifying the fancy 
attributed to them of eating their neighbors 
with so little ceremony. “If the necessary 
cares of subsistence draw them far from their 
dwellings, these poor wretches, wearied for 
sleep and having no mosquito coverings, dig 
holes in the sand and bury themselves up 
to the shoulders. They then fill over the 
rest of the excavation lightly, and cover it 
with foliage. Thus sheltered against the 
mosquitoes, they sleep as well as they can 
until daylight. With the first appearance 
of the dawn they creep from their holes, run 
to the river to get rid of the sand which the 
perspiration has glued to their bodies, and 
after having cleaned and refreshed them- 
selves, return to the woods, which they leave 
only on the following night. 
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The tribes of the Sacramento Plain, who | nymphza, whose gigantic leaves were of 


know the habits of the Cachibos, amuse 
themselves by hunting them at the period 
when the egg-laying of the turtles brings 
them to the shores of the Pachitea. Toap- 
proach their victims without being seen, the 
Conibos, Sipibos, Schétibos, skirt in file the 
forest in which they have their retreat, and, 
on arriving opposite an encampment of 
Cachibos on the shore, they disperse them- 
selves and rain their arrows on the enemy. 
Terrified by this sudden attack, the Cachibos 
seek to regain the cover of the woods, but 
the hunters follow close in pursuit, and al- 
ways succeed in trapping one of the fugi- 


THE FISHING 


tives. If the captive is a woman or child, 
they lead it into slavery; if a man, they 
beat him to death on the spot, or subject 
him to tortures for their amusement. 

South America is full of the wonderful, as 
well as of the beautiful, in its vegetation. One 
of the most notable localities in this regard, 
which M. Marcoy visited, was the Nufa 
Lake, one of the long series connected with 
the Ucayali. The waters of this particular 
lake were black as ink and reflected neither 
the light of the sky nor the rays of the sun; 
it was about six miles in circumference, and 
was fringed by a thick curtain of vegetation. 





a brownish-green tint, which contrasted 
strongly with the ruddy wine-color of their 
upturned borders. Mingled with these 
leaves, magnificent flowers were in full blos- 
som, whose petals of a milky whiteness out- 
side were brightened inside by a dull red 
tint with center markings of a darkish violet. 
These flowers, in consequence of their enor- 
mous development and the size of their buds, 
which resemble ostriches’ eggs, might have 
been taken as representatives of an antedilu- 
vian flora. Quite a multitude of stilt-plovers, 
ibises, Brazilian ostriches, and spoonbills, dis- 
ported themselves on this splendid carpet, 
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and added to the striking character of the 
scene, while serving as objects of comparison, 
by which the observer could judge of the size 
of leaves and flowers, which these birds shook 
by their movements without submerging 
them. M. Marcoy directed his men to push 
the canoe into this network of leaves and 
flowers so that he might procure a specimen, 
and, with the aid of a woodman’s axe, he 
was finally able to detach a flower and a bud 
from their stout stems, which were covered 
with hairs three or four inches in length. 
The leaves of the plant, anchored to the 
bottom by spiry stems the size of a ship’s 


Its surface at certain parts was covered with | cable, resisted the combined efforts of the 
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men, and, finally, they had to content them- 
selves with a leaf cut off a few inches below 
the surface. On landing, M. Marcoy had 
two sticks arranged as a cross, and on this 
he placed the leaf of the nymphzea, thus en- 
abling two men to carry it tocamp. Im- 
mediately after reaching camp, M. Marcoy 
found that this single leaf weighed thirteen 
pounds and a-half; that it was twenty-four 
feet, nine inches, three lines, in circumfer- 
ence. The flower was four feet two inches 
round ; its extreme petals were nine inches 
in length, and its weight was three pounds 
and a-half. The bud weighed two pounds 
and a-quarter. To preserve the leaf, M. 
Marcoy was compelled to cut it into eight 
pieces, and he declares that he was prouder 
of his trophies than was old Demetrius 
Poliorcetes of a new city added to the list 
of his conquests. 

Stories of the animals of South America 
abound in M. Marcoy’s narrative, but we 
have only space to mention the Amazonian 
jaguar, of which the Tapuyas reckon nine 
varieties. This is the beast they admire 
most and hunt the least, chiefly because 
they think its flesh to be bad and attach 
litt'e value to its fur, but also because they 
regard it as the offspring of their demon, 
jurupari, who, they say, made it of his own 
ding. Hence the name diche-diabo—devil- 
beast—given to this feline, which has all the 
strength and ferocity added to the cunning 
and malice of the spirit of darkness. Often 
this jaguar surprises the great turtle upon 
the shore, and turning it over on its back, 
presses on its belly with his left paw, and 
sO preventing it from moving, inserts his 
right paw between the upper and under 
shells and rends the palpitating flesh of his 
victim. The wonderful agility of the ape 
even, does not always preserve it from the 
teeth of the jaguar, who pursues it from 
branch to branch, even to the tops of the 
trees, springs upon it, careless of a fall of 
some thirty feet, and seizing his prey in the 
same manner as our domestic cat, like that, 
always alights safely on his four feet. Occa- 
sionally surprising the tapir in the act of 
drinking, he fastens himself upon the back of 
the astonished animal, allows himself to be 
dragged away over the broken ground and 
underwood, and plunges into the mud or 
water with the pachyderm, rending it as it 


vainly tries to escape, and ending the con- | 
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There is, however, an animal of the Sout! 
American forests to which the terrible jagua: 
has now and then to pay the penalty. This 
is the great ant-eater. The moment the 
jaguar leaps upon him, this long-nosed grub 
ber throws himself on his back and manages 
to embrace the feline with his four legs, and 
to stick into his body the formidable claws 
with which he is armed. Thus clamped to- 
gether the enemies cannot again separate, 
but die together. When the Tapuyas find 
the skeletons of the feline and the edentata 
thus interlaced, they laugh, and say: “The 
jaguar and the tamandu have spoiled each 
other’s dinner.” But we have yet to cite 
what seems to the natives the most decisive 
proof that this animal is in league with the 
evil one. ‘They say that the jaguar is par- 
ticularly fond of fish, and its manner of 
catching it, without lines or hooks, in their 
judgment, could only have been suggested 
by the demon Jurupari. The feline selects 
a tree that has fallen across a river, and 
crouching down on its extremity it whips 
the water from time to time with its tail, to 
imitate the fall of ripe fruit. This noise de- 
ceives the faco, the jfira-arara, and the 
surubi, who imagine that a drupe of the 
palm or an acorn has dropped into the 
water, and hasten to swallow it. But scarce- 
ly has one of these credulous fish lifted its 
head above the level of the water when a 
stroke of the jaguar’s paw turns it out on 
the bank. 

We have thus selected, almost at random, 
from M. Marcoy’s narrative, a few charac- 


pee 
teristic passages. As far as possible we 


have retained his language—or rather that 
of his translator—that we might give, more 
effectively, some idea of the style as well as 
of the contents of these extremely attractive 
volumes. To obtain anything like a satis- 
factory knowledge of the extent to which the 
pencil has aided the pen in bringing the 
peculiarities of South America to the knowl- 
edge of the reader, an inspection of the 
volumes themselves is necessary. Other 
travelers, in other sections of South America, 
may make important additions to our knowl 
edge regarding the natural history, the eth- 
nography and hydrography of this great 
continent; but we can hardly anticipate a 
more entertaining narrative than that of M. 
Marcoy, and certainly no work can be pro 
duced for a long time to come which shal! 


test by breaking the neck of his victim. ' approach this in artistic attractions. 


Vou. TX.—19 
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MY TOURMALINE: Part IIL. 
BY SAXE HOLM. 


Tue thaw was rapid and general. Not 
for years had such a body of snow disap- 
ared so quickly. The river rose alarm- 
ingly; even little pools became dangerous. 
A large part of the village was under water. 
One feeble old man was actually drowned 
at the foot of his own garden, and for a few 
hours there was great cause for alarm; but 
the waters fell as fast as they had risen; a 
high wind rose and blew steadily for three 
days, and at the end of a week the whole 
country lay bare and dry, with a tender 
m tint everywhere struggling through 

e brown, 

Dr. Miller had not forgotten the trip to 
Black Ledge. While the freshet was at its 

ight he ran in one morning to say, “ Boys, 
if this lasts we can go to Black Ledge by 
Saturday. The snow'll be all gone.” 

“And me, too?” said Ally. “ Will you 
take me?” 

“No, indeed, Pussy,” said the Doctor. 
“Tt will be too wet and muddy.” 

“ But you can’t find Stonie’s friends with- 
out me,” said Ally. “I know you can’t. 
Don’t you know, Mr. Will, you couldn’t see 
Stonie, look all you could, and there he was 
right in plain sight all the time. Don’t you 
remember?” 

True, so it was. Again a vague distrust 
and fear flashed through my mind. It had 
seemed to me at the time inexplicable that, 
searching so carefully and long, I had not 
seen the stone. Ally continued: “It won’t 
be of any use for you to go unless you take 
Stonie, at any rate. Perhaps he will tell you 
the way if I ask him to.” 

Dr. Miller looked at Ally with a surprised 
face. 

“What nonsense is this you're talking, 

Pussy ?” he said. 
_ “That’s just what Mr. Will said,” replied 
Ally, archly, and yet with a strange earnest- 
ness in her tone. “ Nobody believes that 
Stonie knows me and tells me things, but 
he does. Some day you'll all believe it.” 

“ Pshaw—what a notional little woman it 
is, to be sure,” laughed the Doctor, patting 
her on the head, as he hurried out. 

“Never mind. You'll see,” said Ally 


quietly, putting back into her pocket the 

blue silk bag which she had been fingering 

dreamily while she talked. 
Saturday was clear and bright. 


We set 








out early. Ally made no request to be 
taken with us, but watched all our move- 
ments with intense interest. I observed 
that she had the blue silk bag in her hand 
and raised.it often to her cheek. She bade 
us good-bye very quietly, but, as we cleared 
the gate, we heard her call, “ Doctor, brother 
Jim, wait a minute,” and she came flying 
down the walk, with the blue silk bag in her 
hand. “Here, Doctor,” she said, “ you must 
take Stonie. You can’t find the way without 
him. He has told me where his friends are ; 
and I have asked him to tell you. There 
aren’t any more of them on the old tree-root. 
You needn’t look there. Most of them are 
down deep, and you'll have to dig; but there 
are some up on the very tip-top of the rocks. 
I know just how they look there. Stonie 
showed me.” 

The Doctor laughed and dropped the lit- 
tle bag in his pocket, saying, “ I'll take good 
care of your Stonie,” and Ally ran back, 
kissing her hands to us all. 

“ She’s a most fanciful child,” he said,as we 
walked on; “that imagination of hers will 
give her trouble some of these days; though 
she’s got a splendid physique to offset it.” 

“Are you sure it is all her imagination 
about this stone, sir?” asked Jim, hesita- 
tingly. 

Dr. Miller stopped, turned, and looked 
Jim squarely in the face. “God bless my 
soul, boy, what else do you suppose it is? 
You're as bad as the child, upon my word. 
They don’t teach a belief in witchcraft at 
your college, do they? I'll be bound Will 
here don’t believe any such nonsense,” turn- 
ing to me.” 

I felt my face grow red, and my answer 


| was as hesitating as Jim’s question. 


“No, sir, I don’t believe it exactly, but 
it is very odd how Ally—” 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled the Doctor. “It 
isn’t at all odd how Ally—But you two 
are beginning rather young to see through 
a woman’s eyes. Let it alone, boys, let it 
alone, only torment comes of it,” and the 
Doctor fell into a reverie, such as we had 
often seen him in before, and which we 
knew better than to interrupt. 

It was a wet and ugly climb up Black 
Ledge that morning. In the hollows of the 
rocks and under the giant oaks there still lay 
patches of slippery snow and ice; but the 
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air was soft and balmy, and one blue Hepat- 
ica welcomed us. It was growing almost 
under the trunk of the fallen tree in whose 
root Ally had found the stone. 

“ Ally said it wasn’t of any use to look 
here,” said Jim, unthinkingly. 

Dr. Miller looked at him almost severely. 

“ Youngster,” said he, “ aren’t you a little 
ashamed of yourself?” 

“Yes, sir, a good deal,” replied Jim, 
frankly enough to disarm the most con- 
temptuous critic. “A good deal. But I 
can’t help it. I do believe, if we find the 
stones at all, we shall find them where Ally 
said they were.” 

“And I suppose you believe, too, that 
this stone here”—tapping his waistcoat 
pocket,—“ told her where its ‘friends,’ as she 
calls them, were?” said the Doctor, with 
kind, twinkling, compassionate eyes. “ Poor 
boy—if Ally, at ten, does this to your senses, 
what'll she do to you six years hence ?” 

“ Love me, I hope,” said Jim, “as well as 
she does now. She’s all I’ve got in the 
world, Dr. Miller, and please don’t laugh at 
me any more. You would’nt if you knew 
how I love that child. Would he, Will?” 

“No,” said I, pretending tolaugh. “It’s 
no laughing matter, Doctor.” 

But the words, “She's all I have got in 
this world,” echoed strangely in my ears. 
Dear, generous Jim, how little our boys’ 
hearts could have dreamed in that hour of 
the barrier into which those few words were 
destined to be built ! 

We searched long around the roots of the 
old tree. Ithink Dr. Miller was determined 
to falsify Ally’s prediction by finding the 
stones there. 

“ That one stone couldn’t have been all 
alone,” he said. “ ‘There’s no such thing in 
nature ; there must be more where that came 
from.” 

“ But, Dr. Miller,” said I, “ that one was 
in a crevice of the roots; it probably came 
from deep down in the earth,” and I showed 
him, as nearly as I could recollect, where the 
stone had lain. He examined the earth on 
the roots very carefully, and we looked for 
the cavity from which the tree had come, 
but there was no trace of it. Probably 
many years had elapsed since the storm 
which uprooted the old oak. “ It might have 
grown a long way farther up the hill for all 
we can tell,” said the Doctor, scratching his 
head and looking puzzled. 

At this instant we heard loud shouts from 
Jim. He had spent very few minutes look- 
ing in the vicinity of the old tree, but had 








climbed rapidly up the ledge, and had been 
out of sight for some time. 

“Oh, Will! Will! Doctor! Doctor! 
Hurry!” he cried, in tones so shrill and 
earnest, that I feared he was in trouble. 

“He’s found them, I do believe,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, and we ran breath- 
lessly up the steep and slippery rocks. 

On the very top of the ledge knelt Jim— 
his hands clasped. 

“Oh look, look!” he exclaimed. “ Was 
not Ally right ?” 

We stood stillin amazement. Glistening, 
sparkling in the sun, there lay dozens of 
crystals as if they had been just thrown down 
by some careless hand. 

“TI haven’t touched one,” said Jim; “I 
didn’t dare to.” 

Dr. Miller did not speak for some mo- 
ments. Then he cried out: 

“ By Jove, I'd like to know whether we're 
in Maine or in Brazil! It looks as if we'd 
been living at the foot of an emerald mine 
all our days, and might have gone on living 
so if it hadn’t been for that blessed child. 
However, somebody had to find it out 
sooner or later. Pitch in, boys; pitch in, 
we'll get all we can this trip. The whole 
town’ll be up here to-morrow, for I take it 
we haven’t got any nght to keep it to our- 
selves. Nobody’s ever thought of owning 
Black Ledge. I guess my line comes up 
higher’n anybody’s; but I’m a good way 
down yonder; this is the town’s property up 
here.” 

Eagerly, silently, with an undercurrent of 
consciousness that we were coming very 
close to some strange secret of nature, we 
gathered up the crystals. There were many 
of great beauty, but none so fine as the 
first-found one, Ally’s “Stonie.” Many 
of them were broken; some looked as 
if they had crumbled slowly into fragments ; 
but all were transparent, brilliant, and 
of colors of ineffable beauty—dark green, 
light green, pink, vellow, blue, rose-red and 
white. 

It seemed utterly incredible that such 
treasures could long have been lying ex- 
posed on this hill-top. 

“T don’t suppose there are many villages 
where it could have happened,” said Dr. 
Miller, “ but there isn’t a man or woman 
in this town that would ever think of walking 
a rod for pleasure, except me, and I’m too 
busy always to get so far from home ’s this. 
I suppose I’ve looked up at this Black 
Ledge a hundred times and resolved to come 
up here at sunset some night, but I never 
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have. I guess I’m gladI didn’t. It’s worth 
a good deal more to come on it this way, 


with you boys along, and that Ally down | 


below waiting.” 

“ Oh, what will she say ? 
say ?” exclaimed I. 

“ She won't be surprised,” said Jim. “She’s 

known it all winter. She told me a long 
time ago that there were ever so many up 
here, that Stonie said so. 
‘You know that the most of them are down 
deep ;’ that we’d only find a few on the 
top.” 
“So she did; so she did,” said the Doc- 
tor, unconscious of the amount of confidence 
in Ally betrayed by his reply. “It’s odd 
how the child knew; but that’s the way it 
must be. These crystals have been formed 
deep down among these rocks. I don’t 
know what has laid them bare. It takes 
ages for rocks to decompose, but this looks 
like it. We'll dig down just at the base of 
these biggest rocks. This soil has washed 
down round them.” 

In our first wonder and delight at the 
crystals, we had scarcely observed the rocks, 
but, in looking more closely, we found that 
they, too, were of rare beauty. There were 
great masses of a rose-red stone, magnificent 
rocks of quartz, and shining surfaces of mica. 
On the cold gray of the granite ledge these 
glittering colors stood out in sharp relief, and 
produced an effect of design in spite of all 
the chaotic confusion. 

“ I believe the gods began a temple here 
once,” said Jim, “ and left their jewels behind 
them.” 

“Quit Maine for want of worshipers,’ 
chuckled the Doctor, as he tugged away at 
his digging. Suddenly he threw down his 
spade, fell on his knees, and began fumbling 
in the loose earth with his fingers. 

More crystals! We looked on in speech- 
less astonishment. The cavity into which 
his spade had broken was some two feet 
deep. The bottom was filled with sand, 
and loose in this sand, as if they had been 
packed in it for safe keeping, lay many crys- 
tals of the finest colors we had yet seen. 


What will she 


’ 


Their shapes were not perfect, and many of | 


them were cracked or fissured as if they had 
been at some time exposed to the grinding 
of other stones upon them, but the colors 
were superb. Carefully we sifted the cavity 
to the very bottom, not leaving a single 
fragment of the gems in it. By this time 
the sun was well down in the western sky. 

“ We really must go home, boys,” said the 
Doctor ; “ they will be anxious about us, and 


And she says: | 








I am hungry, and you ought to be, 
though you are not,” he added, scanning 
our excited faces with a professional eye. 

Hungry !—we had no more thought of 
hunger than we should have in Alad- 
din’s palace. Our eyes were so feasted that 
the whole body seemed fed. It was simply 
impossible to carry down the ledge all the 
crystals and crystal-bearing fragments of 
rock we had collected. We hid some of 
the least beautiful specimens under the old 
tree-root, and we were then so heavily bur- 
dened that the walk home was a serious 
toil. Ally was at the window watching for 
us. At the first sight of our overloaded 
arms, she clapped her hands and bounded 
to open the door. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad she ex- 
claimed, jumping up and down, and spring- 
ing first to one, then to another; “ I thought 
Stonie would help you.” 

“ You foolish Pussy,” exclaimed Dr. Mil- 
ler, “ we've got a hundred stones just like 
him.” 

“ No,” said Ally, gravely, “ you have not 
got any just like him. There is not one 
among them all just like him.” 

“ By Jove, she’s right,” muttered the Doc- 
tor, as we slowly set down our loads ; “ there 
isn’t one just like hers.” 

“TI told you so. I said she knew all 
about them,” whispered Jim, under his 
breath. 

We spent the whole evening in sorting 
and arranging the stones; they seemed 
more and more beautiful the more we stud- 
ied them. ‘There were no two alike; very 
few of them were perfect in shape, but they 
were all of superb colors. ‘There was not 
one, however, which was so large, so regu- 
larly shaped and beautifully tinted as Ally’s 
Stonie. As we held up crystal after crystal, 
exclaiming, “ This is a perfect one!” “Oh, 
this is the most beautiful of all,” Ally would 
place hers by the side of it, and without 
saying one word, look an arch interrogation. 
When the last crystal was laid in its place, 
she said, quietly: 

“Stonie is king. These are his people. 
But there are many more in the hill.” 

“How does thee know, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Allen. “Can thee tell me how it is?” 

“ Stonie tells me, mother,” replied Ally. 

“ But how does he tell thee?” said Mrs. 
Allen, humoring the child’s fancy by speak- 
ing of the stone as she herself did. “He 
does not speak in words. He makes no 
sound.” 

Ally looked perplexed. 


” 


“ No,” she said, 
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slowly, “I know that. But he likes me. 


He makes me see.” 


This was all the explanation she could | talks about. 
ever give of the way in which she received | 


impressions by means of the magnetic stone 
—‘ He makes me see.” The next morning 
we inclosed a few of the smaller crystals in 
a letter and sent them to the Professor of 
Geology in our college, giving him a full 
account of the crystals, and of' the locality 
where we had found them. 

How anxiously we awaited his reply. Our 
brains teemed with the wildest hopes and 
projects; even Dr. Miller built air-castles, 
in which rubies and emeralds made walls 
and floors. The whole village was in a fer- 
ment of excitement. Black Ledge swarmed 
thick with eager crystal hunters. Many 
beautiful specimens were found, but no more 
of the perfectly formed crystals like ours. 
At last the lettercame. Jim and I ran with 
it to Dr. Miller’s office, and we read it to- 
gether. It was long and full. 

Our crystals were not emeralds, not rubies. 
They were tourmalines. The mineral was 
a rare one. Early in the eighteenth century, 
some experiments had been made before the 


French Academy, showing the wonderful | 


electric properties of the stone, and for a 


few years considerable interest had been | 


taken in the subject. But, owing to the 
scarcity of the gems, the investigations had 
not been continued, and even at the present 
day the stone was almost unknown, except 
to professional mineralogists. 

Commercially, the gem had no fixed value. 
A superb group of them, which had been 
presented to the British Ambassador to the 
Burmese Empire, in 1795, and was now in 
the British Museum, had been valued at one 
thousand pounds sterling. The deep red vari- 
ety, when clear and flawless, would command 
the price of rubies. It had been surmised 
that the famous ruby in one of the diadems 
of the Russian crown jewels was a species 
of tourmaline. The Professor concluded 
his kind letter by heartily congratulating us 
on our discovery, and thanking us, in the 
name of the college, for the specimens we 
had sent. He also offered to put us in 
communication with some amateur collectors 
in Europe, if we wished to dispose of the 
remaining crystals. As these were the only 
ones which had been discovered in America, 
he believed that they would be largely sought 
after. 

“Well, they’re not real jewels after all, 
then,” said the Doctor, drawing a long sigh. 
“I did hope they’d turn out to be a fortune 








for somebody. But I don’t care to dabble 
with the amateur collectors the Professor 
I’ve had one such man on my 
farm already after bird-tracks. I never 
made anything out of him. You can have 
all my share, boys; but I think you'd better 
send some of the very handsomest speci- 
mens to the college, don’t you? Those 
little fellows we put in the letter weren't 
anything. If the British Museum has got 
one five-thousand dollar specimen, 't aint 
anyways likely they want another. It’s easy 
enough, though, to ‘value’ a thing at five 
thousand dollars, when a grand Mogul of 
the Burmese Empire’s given it to you for 
nothing. I can set one of these big quartz 
rocks with the green crystals in it up on my 
mantel-piece and ‘value’ it at five thou- 
sand dollars, too, any day.” 

We were crestfallen and disappointed, 
but the romance remained, though the hopes 
of pecuniary gain had departed. There was 
something in the very word tourmalines, 
Jim said, which went far to reconcile him to 
their not being rubies, and we felt some- 
how linked to the past century, to the 
French Academy, and to the Russian Em- 
pire—we boys in the heart of Maine who 
could amuse ourselves of an evening with 
handfuls of gems such as savants had vainly 


| desired to possess and Empresses had worn. 


When we read the letter aloud at home 
Mrs. Allen looked at her husband with so 
significant an expression, and he returned it 
with one so full of earnest meaning, that I 
exclaimed : 

“Dear Dominie, dear Mrs. Allen, what is 
it?” 

Mrs. Allen did not speak. The Dominie 
glanced at her before replying. Then he 
said : 

“ My son, our hearts were much troubled 
at the new thoughts which these jewels had 
brought into the life of our household. We 
do not desire money for ourselves; we fear 
it for those we love. We must grieve that 
your hopes are cast down, but we cannot 
help being glad that the chief mission of the 
wonderful stones is, after all, nothing more 
than to give us all one farther glimpse into the 
wonders of God’s house in which we dwell.” 

Jim sprang from his seat, went to the 
Dominie, took his hand reverently in both 
of his, and pressed it without speaking. 
The Dominie’s words had gone to the very 
bottom of his heart. 

“God bless you, my son,” said the Domi- 
nie. “When your hair is as white as mine 
you will think as I think.” 
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“T do now, sir,” said Jim, in a low voice, 
“and I believe I should think the same if I 
had not been rich.” 

“Much you can tell about that, old fel- 
low,” said I. “Wait till you’ve had to go 
without half the things you wanted for years 
and years. You're just like a blind man 
talking about colors.” 

“The Dominie and mother have had to 
go without most things they wanted,” said 
Jim, impulsively. 

The two aged lovers again exchanged 
glances. This time it was Mrs. Allen who 
spoke. 

“Nay, not so. We have not gone with- 
out the things we have not had. But that 
is something thee cannot understand yet,” 
and the placid, tender eyes turned to Ally 
involuntarily. 

Ally had listened with absorbed interest 
to the reading of the letter and to the con- 
versation which followed. Her face showed 
that not one of the ideas escaped her com- 
prehension. The mental growth of this 
child in the last six months had been simply 
wonderful. In technical and text-book 
knowledge she was still far behind most 
children of her age, and must, of course, 
continue to be so for a longtime. The 


lost years of her sad, untrained childhood 
could not easily be made up. But, on the 
other hand, every moment of her life now 
contained true education; and her suscepti- 
bility to influence was so exquisite that each 
new germ of thought sprang up quickly, 


bearing its hundred fold. Except for the 
innate gayety of her temperament, and for 
her fine English physique, she would have 
been in danger of becoming an introverted 
and too thoughtful child. But the mirthful 
heart and the abounding animal life saved her. 

As Mrs. Allen finished speaking, Ally 
came slowly to the table, drawing the blue 
silk bag from her pocket. 

“T would like to send Stonie to the gen- 
tleman who wrote that letter. Stonie is 
king, and ought to go,” she said. 

“Can you spare Stonie?” asked Jim, ten- 
derly. “You will miss him very much, 
little one.” 

“TI can have another all for my own, 
can’t I?” said Ally, anxiously. 

“Why yes, pet, a dozen, if you want 
them,” replied Jim; “but they won’t be like 
Stonie. There isn’t one just like him.” 

“TI know that,” said Ally. “There isn’t 
one in all the hill just like him. But he is 
king; he ought to go, and he wants to go, 
too. He has told me so.” 





With a tender, lingering touch she laid 
the beloved crystal down on the paper 
where we had already placed some of the 
specimens to be sent to the Professor. It 
was, indeed, king of them all. Both ends 
of the crystal were perfectly formed. It 
was transparent and flawless throughout. 
Two-thirds of its length were vivid green; 
the other third rose-pink. At the green 
summit was a layer of solid opaque white, 
looking like a cap, though only a line wide. 
In no other specimen did we see any trace 
of such a formation of white. 

“That is Stonie’s snow crown,” said Ally, 
laying her finger on the white end of the 
crystal. “You see none of the rest have 
crowns.” 

She found it hard to make a choice. She 
tested every stone by laying it against her 
cheek. 

“T want one with a voice like Stonie,” she 
said. 

We were so accustomed now to this 
strange manner of speaking of the stone that 
we treated it merely as a child’s fancy for 
thinking a toy alive. But there was much 
more in it than we knew. At last she made 
her selection—two of the longest and 
slenderest crystals, of precisely the same 
length, one solid green, the other green and 
red. 

“ Are these too nice for me to have?” she 
asked timidly. “They are the best of all 
you have.” 

“You generous pussy,” exclaimed Dr. 
Miller, “as if you hadn’t given us the very 
gem of the whole.” 

“Oh, Stonie wasn’t really mine !—only to 
keep for a little while,” said Ally. “He was 
king.” 

The next day Dr. Miller was to set out 
on a long journey to the West, and he pro- 
posed to deliver our precious package of 
tourmalines, with his own hands, to the Pro- 
fessor. 

“T’d like to tell him, too, about you boys,” 
he said, roguishly. “If I report all your 
misconduct faithfully, he’ll get your sentence 
extended another six months.” 

“Oh, if he only would!” we both ex- 
claimed. “We do hate to go away.” 

The time was very near—only four weeks 
more. We could not bear to hear any one 
mention the days of the month. They 
sounded in our ears like the notes of a 
clock striking hour after hour of a happy 
day. Oh, the marvel of this thing which 
we call time!—which is, and which is not—a 
moment of which can seem like an eternity 
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of pain! an eternity of which can seem too 
short for a moment of joy! 

Weeks after Dr. Miller’s departure I ob- 
served, one morning at breakfast, that Ally 
was unusually grave. 

“What is it, Ally? 
ing about?” said I. 

“Stonie,” she replied, in a sad voice. 

“Do you want him back? I was afraid 
you would,” said Jim. 

“Oh, no, brother Jim. 
the child’s lip trembled. 

“What is it, then? Do tell me, dear,” ex- 
claimed Jim, his face full of trouble, as it 
always was at sight of an instant’s unhappi- 
ness on Ally’s. 

“T can’t,” said Ally; “I don’t know. It’s 
Stonie. When will Dr. Miller come home?” 

“Why, not for three weeks yet, Ally,” re- 
plied Jim; “but he hasn’t got Stonie now. 
Stonie’s safe in a great big box on high legs, 
with a glass cover to it, by this time.” And 
he tried to divert her mind by telling her 
about the college cabinets. She listened 


What are you think- 


It isn’t that;” and 


absently, and at last shaking her head, and 
saying: “Stonie isn’t there,” she slipped 
from Jim’s lap and walked slowly away. 
That night there came a letter to Jim in 
a handwriting he did not know. He glanced 


at the signature, and exclaimed : 

“ Oh, the good Doctor! He’s written to 
tell us about the tourmalines !” 

As he read the letter his face lengthened. 
I did not interrupt him with any question, 
but I said to myself: 

“The tourmalines are lost, and Ally knew 
it this morning. I wish we’d never heard of 
the things anyhow. They're bewitched.” 

Presently he threw the letter to me, say- 
ing, “ Read that, Will. I don’t care about 
the confounded stones, but I’d rather run a 
gauntlet of wild Indians than tell Ally. 
Hang the thing! I wish we’d never seen 
Black Ledge.” 

Dr. Miller’s letter was highly character- 
istic. 

“DEAR Boys: I may as well out with it. Your— 
my—Ally’s—all the tourmalines are lost. I don’t 
know but the Dominie was right, after all. Maybe 
they are used for gates in heaven, and angelic archi- 
tects lay violent hands on them whenever they find 
them. The worst of it is, that I can’t swear that it 
isn’t my fault. The — stage driver that we 
rode with day before ag ay upset his stage just 
before dark, and nearly broke all our necks. There 
was a woman with a little boy in it, and the child’s 
leg was broken, and I was up all night with them; 
and I'll be hanged if I ever thought once of the 
=e of tourmalines till late the next day. I 

ad it in my inside pocket, and felt of it about once 
in an hour or so up to that time. I spent most of 
yesterday ransacking the bushes and sand where we 





tipped over, and questioning everybody, but it’s no 
use; the thing’s gone, and I’Jl have to push on to- 
morrow. I hate to leave this woman with her boy 
worse than I ever hated to do anything. The child 
can’t be stirred for three months, and they’re as 
poor as the dogs. You can tell Ally about this lit- 
tle boy and his broken leg, and that'll divert her 
from Stonie. Don’t blame me any more than you 
can help, boys; 1’m cut up encugh about it, any- 
how. I expect you thought I was old enough to be 
trusted. DAVID MILLER. 


“P.S. I’m ashamed of myself for thinking such 
a thing, but I can’t get it out of my head that Caleb 
Bunker has got the tourmalines. He sat next me 
in the stage, and he has been like a man possessed 
about them from the very first; but, of course, I 
can't ever say a word to him, and I've no business 
to you. He was terribly officious in helping me 
look after them yesterday morning, and all of a 
sudden he disappeared. If he got them I shall find 
it out some day, for he’s such a fool. D. M.” 


To our great relief Ally took the news of 
the loss of “ Stonie” very quietly. She was 
prepared for it. 

“T knew something had happened,” she 
said, “but it is no matter; Stonie will be 
king, you know, wherever he is. I daresay 
he did not want to be shut up in that box 
you told me about.” 

When we were alone Mrs. Allen said 
quietly to Jim: 

“Tam very glad thee was discreet enough 
not to read before the child the Doctor's 
suspicions of Mr. Bunker. She has grati- 
tude to him and Mrs. Bunker, and I would 
be sorry to have it disturbed. I fear that 
the Doctor is right. There was all the 
essence of dishonesty in the manner in 
which he spent thy hundred dollars for 
Ally.” 

Our sorrow at the loss of the tourmalines 
was soon swallowed up in our grief at the 
near prospect of going back to college. To 
leave Ally and Mrs. Allen and the Dominie 
was harder to me than it had ever been to 
leave my own home; and, as for Jim, poor 
boy, it was the first home he had ever 
known. 

“If I weren’t ashamed, Will,” he said, 
“T’d quit college and turn my back on the 
world and settle down here with Dominie.” 

“ What todo, Jim?” said I. “Study and 
hunt, and teach Ally till she’s old enough 
for me to take her to Europe,” replied 
he, with kindling face. “I believe I'd 
know more at the end of six years that way 
than I will now. College is an infernal 
humbug, Will, and you know it as well as I 
do. Haven’t we learnt more in these six 
months with Dominie than in all the rest of 
our lives put together ? Any how I’m thank- 
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ful Ally’s got such a home. Blessed little 
angel, how could I ever have thought of her 
being marched up and down the streets in 
those processions of boarding-school girls, 
and learning to flirt with the students. It 
makes me feel like knocking these country 
fellows down now whenever I see them 
looking at her, and I don’t know what I'd 
do with her at college.” 

“ Break a dozen fellows’ heads every term, 
I expect, old boy—what with the ones that 
made love to her, and the ones that chaffed 
you about her,” laughed I. 

“Chaffed me about Ally!” exclaimed 
Jim. “What do you mean, Will? Who 
ever heard of a man being chaffed about his 
sister ?” ; 

“ Nobody,” said I, satirically ; “ but Ally 
happens not to be your sister.” 

“ Will, it’s just the same as if my father 
and mother had adopted her instead of me ; 
exactly the same. She is my sister, I tell 
you,” said Jim, emphatically. 

“There isn’t any same as brother about 
kisses,” came into my head, but I forebore 
to quote the words. My heart was already 
sorer than I knew how to explain, by reason 
of this little maiden’s exclusive love for her 
brother Jim. 

The dreaded day came swiftly, as only 


dreaded days can; it was a sunny May 


morning. ‘To go away by stage from a 
home one sorrows to leave is infinitely 
harder than to go in any other way. There 
is such a mockery of good cheer, of a pleas- 
ure drive, in the prancing of the horses eager 
to be off. There is such a refinement of 
cruelty in the composure of the driver wait- 
ing whip in hand for you to decide for your- 
self when the last words have been said, the 
last kiss taken. ‘There is such a prolonga- 
tion of the pain of last looks, as at turn after 
tus of the winding road you discover that 
you can still see the dear forms on the door- 
step, or the gleam of the home through the 
trees. The authoritative “All aboard” of 
the conductor, and the pitiless shriek of the 
steam engine at the railway station, are mer- 
cies for those who find it hard to part. All 
this I thought as we rode away from the 
beloved Parsonage, looking back and back 
again between the pink apple-tree tops 
to the group of loved ones in the door- 
way. The parting had been singularly 
brief and quiet. Mrs. Allen’s placid brown 
eyes were full of tears, but her last words 
were simply, to both Jim and me: “Thee 
will write, thee will write often;” and the 
Dominie’s voice shook a little as he said, 





“ God keep you, my boys. Remember that 
this is your home, always.” 

Ally spoke no word; she kissed first me, 
then Jim, with a swift kiss quite unlike her 
usual clinging, loving kisses, and then turned 
her head away and hid it in the lilac boughs. 
The clusters of purple flowers bent down and 
rested on her golden hair as if to soothe her. 
All I could see of her face was the patient 
sweet little mouth, which was firmer shut 
than usual. 

And so we went back into the world again; 
the city, the college, the men, the women, 
all seemed unspeakably strange, and the 
strangeness did not wear off. For weeks our 
feeling was not so much one of homesick- 
ness as of bewilderment. No foreigners in 
a strange land ever found the atmosphere 
of their lives newer, more inharmonious. 
The very speech jarred on our ears. For 
six months we had heard but three voices, 
and those singularly low, sweet, rich. 

“ Oh, Will, is this the same language they 
used to speak at the Dominie’s ?” exclaimed 
Jim, in the middle of our first breakfast at 
our boarding-house; “I can’t stand it! It 
is like jews-harps. It never sounded like this 
before.” 

“ How have you ever made out to live 
through the winter in that outlandish place, 
Mr. Ordway?” at this instant called our 
spinster landlady in shrill tones from her 
high seat at the head of the table; “I as- 
sure you we have all sympathized with you 
deeply.” 

Jim’s look of surprise was almost an angry 
stare. 

“T was never so happy in my life, mad- 
am,” he retorted, “and I assure you this 
place is the outlandish one and not that!” 

Significant looks were exchanged among 
the boys at this outbreak. “Oh, Jim, be 
quiet,” I whispered ; “the boys will chaff 
you to death if you make such speeches.” 

“Yes, I’m a fool, Will,” he answered, un- 
der his breath, and then, resuming his more 
courteous tone, he endeavored to soothe the 
ancient maiden’s resentment and disarm 
suspicion by a graphic account of the beau- 
ty of the winter in northern Maine, and of 
the rare characters we had found in Parson 
Allen and his wife. 

But the mischief was done. College boys 
do not easily lose sight of the clew to a pos- 
sible joke, and the secret of Jim Ordway’s 
attachment to Maine was the staple of cur- 
rent banter for months. I was not there 
long to help poor Jim bear and baffle it. In 
the third week of the term I was called 
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home by the sudden death of my father. 
His business was left in disastrous confusion, 
and the only chance of saving the property 
seemed to lie in my giving up my college 
education and going into the counting- 
house. It was a severe test for a boy eight- 
een years old, but I have never regretted 
that it devolved upon me. I was better 
suited for a business life than for any other, 
and the four years of college would not 
have been sufficient help to me in it to have 
compensated for the delay. Here, there- 
fore, the currents of life divided me from 
Jim. 
and one at college—in which we had lived 
like brothers, we were now thrown widely 
apart. 

The separation was much harder to Jim 
than to me. As I said in the beginning of 
my story, I have always wondered why I 
did not love him better. His idealistic, 
dreamy, poetic, impulsive nature had great 
fascination for me, but with the fascination 
was mingled a certain impatience, almost 
scorn of his lack of practicality, and an 
element of pity, which is fatal to the strong- 
est love between man and man. It was 
only in a woman’s nature that I could 
wholly love the combination of qualities 


which made Jim the sweet-souled fellow he | 


was, and made him dearer to almost every- 
body than he could ever be to me, whom 
he loved with his whole heart. Yet I feel 
a sharp sense of disloyalty, in writing these 
words, in acknowledging even to myself 
this fatal flaw in my regard for him. He 
was so pure, so unselfish, so true; he lived 
habitually on so much higher a plane of 
thought than I did, that I always felt in his 
presence that the flaw was in me, rather than 
in him, that my love could not grow warmer. 
His gentle, affectionate sweetness, his en- 
thusiastic sympathy moved me greatly. But 
the instant he was gone from my sight my 
consciousness of the lack in his nature re- 
turned in undiminished vividness, and I 
knew that I must forever receive far more 
than I could give, in my relations with 
him. 

The story of the next three years is sum- 
med up in a few words. Jim was faithfully 
working away in the college routine, which 
he more than half despised, but would not 
let himself abandon. I was working alone 
and unhelped, as men work in a shipwreck, 
striving to save the remains of my father’s 
little property. It was a terrible strain, and 
has told on my whole life. I used up in 
those years physical capital which could 


After four years—three at school | 
| overworked ; but partly, also, because I had 








never be replaced, but I gained a business 
knowledge and capacity which no less severe 
training could have given me. In saving 
my father’s hundreds | learned to make my 
own thousands, and I am content. Jim 
wrote very often, I wrote seldom. This was 
partly because of my temperament, partly 
because I was so overworked. Through 
him I heard from the dear home in Maine, 
and through him sent to them my warm 
recollections ; but after the letters at the time 
of my father’s death I left off writing directly 
to him. This, again, was partly because of 
my temperament, partly because I was so 


an instinctive consciousness that the thought 
of Ally must not become an element in my 
daily life. Strange that in the boy's heart 
the man’s instinct should have been so 
strong; should have so recognized in the 
little unformed child the mature woman; 
should have had so prophetic a sense of all 
which lay hid far, far in the future! When 
the news of my misfortune reached the Par- 
sonage, Mrs. Allen and the Dominie each 
wrote me a loving and sympathizing letter. 
Mrs. Allen said : 

“ Thee knows that we ourselves set little 
store by money, nevertheless we can sorrow 
with those who lose it. If it is best for thee 
to have riches, it is very easy for the Lord to 
lay them in thy hands.” 

Enclosed in the letter was a small bit of 
paper, on which Ally had printed in large 
and angular letters : 

“DEAR MR. WILL: I am very sorry for you to 
have to go away from brother Jim. 

“T would kiss you if you were here. . 

“ALLY.” 

I have this precious bit of paper now ; the 
letters are faded, and the paper is worn thin 
and ragged; it is many years old. Jim’s 
letters were full of Ally, especially during 
his vacations, which were always spent at 
the Parsonage. Sometimes he was grieved 
at my seeming lack of sympathy about the 
child. He once wrote: 

“T don’t know if I bore you about Ally. 
You never ask a question about her, and 
sometimes I think you have forgotten our 
life in the old Parsonage, you say so little 
of them all. But it don’t seem like you, 
Will, to leave off loving anybody that loves 
you, and they all do love you just as well 
to-day as the day we rode off together on 
the stage. If you don’t care about them as 
you used to, and would rather not hear so 
much about them, do tell me, so I needn't 
write it any more.” 
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Leave off loving! No, it was not like 
me. In my reply to this letter I said: 

“T hope you will never think, because I 
do not speak of or to people, that I have 
ceased to love them. I do not love you, or 
Dominie, or Mrs. Allen, or Ally any less 
than I did three years ago. You will never 
learn, I suppose, that words are not with me 
natural expressions of feeling.” 

Jim was relieved, but not satisfied. 

“ I cannot doubt the truth of all you say, 
dear Will,” he replied, “but I wish it had a 
different sound to it somehow.” 

Ah, the “sound to it!” How many a 
heart like my faithful Jim’s has half broken 
for the lack of a certain “sound” to words 
which were spoken in all loyalty and affec- 
tion, and really meant all which the aching, 
listening heart craved, but could not learn 
to understand in any other language than its 
own! 

This letter was just before Jim’s gradua- 
tion. I had promised to be present at the 
Commencement. The Dominie and Mrs. 
Allen and Ally were all to be there, and 
perhaps Jim’s dearly beloved old guardian. 
Jim’s heart was over-full with delight and 
anticipation. His letters made even me, 


prosaic, calm-blooded man that I was, feel 


like laughing and crying together. 

“Oh, you dear old Will!” he wrote; 
“will you just think of what currents are 
coming together next week? Guardy hasn’t 
seen Mrs. Allen for thirty or forty years, and 
I know he used to love her—I know it by 
lots of things; and you haven’t seen Ally 
for almost four years. I shan’t tell you a 
word about her, only just you be prepared 
to lose your breath, that’s all. I will tell 
you one thing, though. She's almost as tall 
as I am, Will! What do you think of that 
for a girl of fourteen? Oh, I’m proud of her! 
And you, old fellow, have you got such a 
beard I shan’t know you? Qh, but I’m 
afraid I shall cry! Hang it all! I wish 
there wasn’t such a streak of woman in me.” 

Ally, almost as tall as Jim! I could not 
form any such fancy of her. 

She lived in my mind, always in one pict- 
ure; a little bounding child, with a wreath 
of scarlet oak-leaves over her shoulders, and 
golden curls shining in the wind; and when- 
ever I recalled this picture, I recalled as 
vividly the sharp thrill of electric heat which 
shot up my arm as I took from her tiny hand 
the red and green crystal. My life during 
these three years at home had been so se- 
cluded, so dull, so hard, that the memory 
of the winter at the Parsonage was in no 





danger of being effaced by new impressions, 
On the contrary, it but brightened day by 
day. The traveler cannot forget the oasis 
while he is still in the desert. My mother 
and sisters were good women. I loved them 
dutifully, but they gave me no joy; they 
invested life with no grace, no exhilaration, 
no stimulus; they were, like me, affectionate, 
realistic, faithful, plodding; except that I 
had known Mrs. Allen, had breathed the 
atmosphere of her house, I should have ac- 
cepted them as types of the highest sort of 
women—so true, loyal, upright, steadfast 
were they; but, I had learned the gospel of 
a new dispensation; I had been led up to 
heights whose air had expanded my spiritual 
nature as the air of great altitudes expands 
the lungs. All the more that I compre- 
hended my own incapacity to create or even 
fully understand the atmosphere of an ideal- 
ized life, I felt that I needed it, and knew 
that I longed for it. Hour by hour, in these 
long three years, while Jim had suspected 
me of forgetting the dear ones at the Par- 
sonage, I had yearned for them with a yearn- 
ing born of such need and loss as Jim could 
never have felt, and never have borne. I 
hesitated long whether I should go to the 
Commencement. The promise had been of 
such long standing, it seemed an obliga- 
tion; and well I knew that Jim’s loving 
heart would be wounded to the quick, if I 
failed. My inmost instinct warned me 
against going, told me that after a week 
in such companionship it would be only 
the harder to return to the associations 
and the burdens of my inevitable life: on 
the other hand, it seemed a selfish thing to 
deprive my friends of a pleasure solely to 
save myself a pain. “ Supposing life is made 
a little harder,” I said to myself, bitterly, 
“what then! I can bear it.” Oh, how 
worthless a faculty is imagination when we 
use it to gauge an untried burden! As 
well ask the eagle’s vision to measure the 
load that a beast of burden may draw! 

I went to the Commencement. An acci- 
dent to a train delayed me many hours, and 
I did not arrive until nearly noon of the 
Commencement day. The exercises had 
begun some two hours before. The church 
was filled to overflowing. To enter by the 
doors was simply impossible. A step-ladder 
had been set at an open window on the left 
hand of the pulpit, and by this the guests 
who were to have seats on the platform had 
climbed up. From this window I could see 
the whole house. I had not stood there 
many minutes before I caught Jim’s eye. 
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He was in the second row of pews, in front 


of the platform, looking no more like a | 


senior than he did the day we were rusti- 
cated for our freshman frolic. Dear, child- 
hearted man. Not a line of beard on his 
cheek; not a trace of worldliness in his face; 
every line, every feature, full of spirituality, 
enthusiasm, simplicity. 

When he caught my eye his whole face 
flushed, and he involuntarily half rose from 
his seat; then recollecting himself, he sank 
back with a comic look of despair, and be- 
gan to make signals to me which I could 
not in the least comprehend. In my absorb- 
ed attention to these signals, I did not ob- 
serve that I was obstructing the entrance to 
the platform, and that some one was waiting 
to pass me. Suddenly, I heard a low voice 
saying, “ Will you have the kindness, sir, to 
let my father pass?” and the old electric 
shock flashed up my arm like fire. Without 
turning my head I knew that it was Ally 
who had spoken, and that she had Tourma- 
line in her possession. I sprang back. She 
lifted her beautiful brown eyes to me, as 
calmly as to a stranger, thanked me, and 
stretched out herhand to Dominie, saying: 
“Come down here, father, we have kept a 
seat for you.” 

Dominie also looked in my face as in the 
face of a stranger, and bowed courteously 
as he passed. Then for the first time I re- 
alized what the years had done to my face. 
But how then should Jim have known me 
so instantly? A sudden sense of aggrieved 
pain stole over me. I said to myself: “They 
would have known me if they had not for- 
gotten my face.” As Dominie took his seat, 
I heard him say to Ally: 

“He has not come. It is very strange. 
I am afraid there is some accident.” 

I knew then that he had been to the sta- 
tion to meet me. ‘The temptation was very 
strong to make myself known—but the temp- 
tation to study Ally’s face for a few hours un- 
observed, was still stronger. 

To say that she was the most beautiful 
human creature I had ever seen seems to 
desecrate her. Comparison between Ally 
and other women was impossible. Moment 
by moment as I looked at her I grew incred- 
ulous of my eyes. Was that a girl fourteen 
years old? Was that the outcast child fos- 
tered in a lonely New England village by 
the village pastor’s wife? It was a woman 
of such superb stature that one-half inch 
more of height would have made her look 
masculine. It was a woman of such self- 
poise of manner and bearing—such rare 





elegance of dress—that out of America one 
would have thought her of some royal 
house. If she had had no beauty, the ele- 
gance and the grace of her bearing would 
have produced the effect of it; but what 
words can describe the charm produced by 
the combination of these with beauty which 
more than fulfilled the promise of her child- 
hood? ‘There were the same soft yet bril- 
liant brown eyes, the same exquisite com- 
plexion, the same golden-yellow curls. The 
curls were no longer falling on her neck, but 
no looping could wholly confine them. I 
could have sworn that one which drooped 
and fluttered on her right shoulder was the 
very one I had so often threatened to cut 
off. The expression of her face was sin- 
gularly like that of Jim’s. I had sometimes 
noticed this at the Parsonage, but now the 
resemblance had deepened. ‘There was the 
same simplicity, spirituality, enthusiasm. 
There was, however, in spite of the enthu- 
siasm, an expression of placid repose, which 
Jim’s face had not. In this her face was 
like Mrs. Allen’s, and no one seeing them 
sitting there side by side could have failed 
to suppose them mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Allen’s dear old face had grown wrin- 
kled and thinner, and yet so tender and holy 
was its beauty that it did not suffer by con- 
trast with the fresh young bloom at its side. 

Ally’s dress was black, of a fine transpa- 
rent material. A wide, floating scarf of the 
same, quaintly embroidered in tiny poppies 
of scarlet and gold, was thrown over her 
shoulders. Her bonnet was of the finest 
black lace, its only ornament two scarlet 
poppies and one golden bud. It was a toi- 
lette an Indian princess might have worn if 
she had also been a poet. 

“Jim must have sent to Paris for that for 
her,” said I to myself. “ Lucky fellow that 
he is with his money!” I was wrong. It 
was a toilette that Ally had devised, and her 
own hands had wrought the poppies in scar- 
let and gold. 

The President rolled out his sonorous 
Latin sentences; my old classmates came 
and went-on the stage ; disquisitions, discus- 
sions, orations, were all alike to me. I heard 
the words as one hears words in a dream. I 
was fully conscious of but one sense, and 
that was the sense of Ally’s personality. It 
was not the fascination of her beauty; it 
was, as it always remained, the vivid sense 
of her as of an expansion of my conscious- 
ness of myself. This is the nearest analysis 
which words can give of the bond which 
held me to Ally. As I stood with my eyes 
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dreamily fixed on the scarlet and gold pop- 
pies of her scarf, I recalled the wealth of 
scarlet oak-leaves which she had worn on 
that autumn morning, and I knew that the 
two hours were linked together by a bond 
as enduring as eternity. While I was think- 
ing of the strange coincidence in material 
color of these two most vivid pictures in my 
brain, I was suddenly conscious of another 
sharp electric thrill; not running as before, 
up my arm, but seeming to come from the 
floor beneath my feet. It was very sharp— 
so sharp that I involuntarily leaned against 
the wall to steady myself for a second and 
shut my eyes. When I opened them I saw 
that Ally’s head was turned; she seemed 
to be eagerly looking for some one, yet the 
expression was not wholly one of expect- 
ancy; it was of a vague anxiety. Her eyes 
moved slowly from face to face in the seats 
behind her. As they came nearer and nearer 
to me my heart beat violently. Was she 
about to know me at last? Had the tour- 
maline bond revealed me to her? Her eyes 
met mine. I had resolved that no change 
in my face should assist the recognition, but 
I felt the blood mount to my temples, and I 
could no more have withdrawn my eyes 
from hers than I could have lifted the old 
church in my arms. For a second her eyes 
fell under mine, then she lifted them again 
with the old appealing look which I remem- 
bered so well, her cheeks flushed, and a 
reproachful expression gathered around her 
mouth. If she had said: “I know it is 
you; how can you be so cruel, pretending 
not to know me?” it could not have been 
plainer. I smiled, and in one second there 
broke all over her face a light of rosy color 
and laughing gladness, and turning to Mrs. 
Allen and the Dominie, she spoke one eager 
word, pointing to me. In a moment more 
the dear old Dominie had my hands in his, 
and, too regardless of the place, we were 
talking breathlessly. It was well for us that 
an intermission in the exercises arrived at 
that moment. Once the barriers of my 
incognito were broken down, words could 
not come fast enough. 

“T am very glad to see thee once more,” 
were all the words of welcome Mrs. Allen 
spoke, but the eyes said more. And Ally, 
beautiful Ally, how shall I describe the 
myriad ways in which the child heart spoke 
through the woman's eyes and voice! The 
three years’ interval seemed obliterated in 
her consciousness; it was again “ Brother 
Jim” and “ Mr, Will,” and the glad, merry, 
loving old life seemed to be going on, as 





fresh and untrammeled as ever, there on the 
platform of the old meeting-house, and 
under the eyes of hundreds of people. 

“I knew you were here some time ago, 
Mr. Will,” said Ally. 

“ How, Ally?” said I. She colored, but 
did not reply. “You have spoken to me 
once this morning, and did not know me,” 
I continued. “That made it hard for me 
to be sure you knew me just now.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Will,” she said, earnestly. 
“That is not possible. I knew your face 
the instant I saw it. I had been looking 
slowly into all the faces near me to find you. 
I had been looking for an hour. I knew 
when you came in, I think.” 

It was probable, then, that when I had 
believed her eyes were lifted to my face, 
they were really fastened on Dominie, who 
was close behind me, and she did not see 
me at all. As I sat near her, the folds of 
her dress touching my feet, again the sharp 
electric thrill flashed from the floor to my 
brain. I bent over her and whispered, 

“Ally, do you carry Stonie in your 
pocket ?” 

“Qh no, not Stonie. He was lost, you 
know. But I have Stonie’s two friends 
here;” and she threw back her scarf and 
pointed to the two tourmalines hanging at 
her belt. They were fastened together by a 
twisted silver wire in shape of a cross, and 
swung by a long loop of the wire from her 
belt clasp. 

“T keep them always with me,” she went 
on. “I am just as much a baby as ever 
about them. Do you recollect?” 

“Ves,” I said. 

“Well, it is just so now. Mamma thinks 
I shall outgrow it, but I do not believe I 
shall grow any more. Do you, Mr. Will?” 
she said with delicious archness. “ And if I 
do, I believe the crystals will keep on telling 
me things as long as I live. If I put my 
hands on them I feel their power, and I can 
see things while I am touching them— 
things which are happening away from me. 
But mamma does not like to have me talk 
about it to anyone. So I never do.” 

“ Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Jim, “ Tour- 
malines again! I'll cut them off your belt 
some day, Ally. They bewitch you and 
make you too bewitching, and she is be- 
witching enough without them. Isn’t she, 
Will ?” turning to me. 

I could not answer. 
tone jarred upon me indescribably. 


Something in his 
Was 
this the Jim who had said to me once that 
he could not understand how boys spoke 
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lightly of the wives they would one day 
have? Was it he who was speaking in this 
jesting way of the witchery of the girl whom 
he was to marry? Ally laughed, and her 
laugh gained upon me still more. 

“No use, brother Jim,” she said. “I 
should go to Black Ledge and get others. 
Besides, Stonie is coming back to me some 
day, and he is king.” 

Ally’s childlike unconsciousness of self 
prevented her seeing what we all saw, that 
the eyes of the whole assembly were upon 
her. Her beauty, her remarkable stature, 
her indescribable charm of voice and smile, 
awaked the attention of every one and held 
it spell-bound. 

“ Ally, my child,” at last said Mrs. Allen, 
“thee must not forget that thee is not at 
home. There are many strangers here ob- 
serving us.” 

Ally was as high-spirited as she was 
beautiful. The old lamb-like docility had 
gone with the days of suffering which had 
created it. 





“Why should they observe us? How 
dare they be so rude?” she said, with her 
eyes flashing and turning suddenly toward the 
front of the platform, unconsciously taking in 
the whole house in her swift glance of re- 
sentment, and looking more superb than ever. 

“By Jove, Will,” exclaimed Jim in a 
whisper, “look at the galleries! We'll have 
the whole college at her feet to-morrow!” 
and his face flushed with pride. 

“Oh, Jim,” said I, “do let us get her 
away. I can’t endure to see them stare at 
her so.” 

“Why, you queer old Will,” said Jim, 
“what do you mean! You ought to be 
just as proud as I. She's just as much your 
sister as mine.” 

“She isn’t either your sister or mine, old 
fellow,” said I, “and it’s no place for a girl 
like her—up on this platform for a mob 
of men to look at. I’m going to take her 
farther back ;” and I easily persuaded them 
all to move into a more retired seat, where 
we could talk more quietly. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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I. DOWN THE GREEN RIVER. 

TuE Colorado River is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Grand and the Green. Grand 
River has its source in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, five or six miles west of Long’s Peak, 
in latitude 40° 17’ and longitude 105° 40, 
approximately. A group of little Alpine 
lakes that receive their waters from perpet- 
ual snow banks discharge into a common 
reservoir known as Grand Lake—a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, whose quiet surface re- 
flects towering cliffs and crags of granite on 
its eastern shore, and stately pines and firs 
on its western margin. 

_Green River heads near Fremont’s Peak 
in the Wind River Mountains. This river, 
like the last, has its sources in Alpine lakes 
fed by everlasting snows. Thousands of 
these little lakes with deep, cold, emerald 
waters, are embosomed among the crags of 
the Rocky Mountains. These streams, born 
in the gloomy solitudes of the upper mount- 


. . t - 
ain region, have a strange and eventful 
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history as they pass down through gorges, 
tumbling in cascades and cataracts until 
they reach the hot, arid plains of the lower 
Colorado, where the waters that were so 
clear above, empty muddy floods into the 
Gulf of California. 

Green River is larger than the Grand, and 
is the proper continuation of the Colorado. 
Including this river, the whole length of the 
stream is about two thousand miles. The 
region of country drained by the Colorado 
and its tributaries is about eight hundred 
miles in length, and varies from three hun- 
dred to five hundred in width, containing 
about three hundred thousand square miles, 
—an area larger than all of New England 
and the Middle States, with Maryland and 
Virginia added. 

There are two distinct portions of the 
basin of the Colorado. The upper two-thirds 
of the basin rises from four to eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. This higher 
region is set on the east, north and west, 
with ranges of snow-clad mountains attain- 
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ing an altitude above the sea, varying from 
eight thousand to fourteen thousand feet. 


The lower third is but little above the | 


level of the sea, but here and there ranges 
of eruptive mountains rise to an altitude of 
from two to six thousand feet. This part of 
the valley is bounded on the north by a line 
of cl:ffs which forms a bold, often vertical 
step, hundreds or thousands of feet to the 
tab'e-lands above. 

Very little water falls within the basin, 
but, all winter long, snows fall on its mount- 
ain-crested rim, filling the gorges, half bury- 
ing the forests, and covering the crags and 
peaks with a mantle woven by the winds 
from the waves of the sea. When the sum- 
mer sun comes, these snows melt and tum- 
ble down the mountain-sides in millions of 
cascades. Ten million cascade brooks unite 
to form ten thousand torrent creeks; ten 
thousand torrent creeks unite to form a hun- 
dred rivers beset with cataracts; a hundred 
roaring rivers unite to form the Colorado, 
which rolls a mad, turbid stream into the 
Gulf of California. 

Consider the action of one of these 
streams, its source in the mountains where 
the snows fall, its course through the arid 
plains. Now, if at the river’s flood storms 
were falling on the plains, the channel of the 
stream would be cut but little faster than the 
adjacent country would be washed, and the 
general level would thus be preserved ; but, 
under the conditions here mentioned, the 
river deepens its bed, as there is much ero- 
sion, and but little lateral degradation. So all 
of these streams cut deeper and still deeper 
year by year, until their banks are towering 
cliffs of solid rock. These deep, narrow 
gorges are called cafions. For more than a 
thousand miles along its course the Colorado 
has cut for itself such cafons. The Rio 
Virgen, Kanab, Paria, Escalante, Dirty 
Devil, San Rafael, Price and Uinta, on the 
west; the Grand, Yampa, San Juan, and Lit- 
tle Colorado on the east—have also cut for 
themselves such narrow, winding gorges or 
deep cahons. Every river entering these 
has cut another cafon; every lateral creek 
has cut a caion; every brook runs in a 
cahon; every rill born of a shower, and born 
again of a shower, and living only during 
these showers, has cut for itself a cahon; so 
that the whole upper portion of the basin of 
the Colorado is traversed by a labyrinth of 
these deep gorges. 

About the basin are mountains; within 
the basin are cafion gorges; the stretches of 
land from cafon brink to cafion brink are of 





naked rock or drifting sands, with here and 
there lines of volcanic cones, and with black 
scoria and ashes scattered about. ‘These 
cahon gorges. and desert wastes have pre- 
vented the traveler from penetrating the 
country, so that, until the Colorado River 
Exploring Expedition was organized, it was 
almost unknown ; yet, enough had been seen 
to foment rumor, and many wonderful stories 
have been told in the hunter’s cabin and 
explorer’s camp. Stories were related of par- 
ties having entered the gorge in boats and 
having been carried down with fearful velocity 
into whirlpools, where all were overwhelmed 
in the abyss of waters; others of underground 
passages for the great river into which boats 
had passed, never to be seen again. It was 
currently believed that the river was lost 
under the rocks for several hundred miles. 
There were other accounts of great falls 
whose roaring music could be heard on the 
distant mountain summits. There were sto- 
ries current of parties wandering on the 
brink of the canon vainly endeavoring to 
reach the stream below, and perishing with 
thirst at last, in sight and sound of its tan- 
talizing waters. 

The Indians, too, have woven the mys- 
teries of the cafions into the myths of their 
religion. Long ago there was a great and 
wise chief who mourned. the death of his 
wife and would not be comforted until ‘Tah- 
vwoats, one of the Indian gods, came to 
him and told him that she was in a happier 
land, and offered to take him there that he 
might see for himself, if, upon his return, he 
would cease to mourn. The great chief 
promised. Then Tah-vwoats made a trail 
through the mountains that lie between 
that beautiful land, the balmy region in the 
Great West, and this, the desert home of the 
poor Nu-ma. This trail was the cafon 
gorge of the Colorado. Through it he led 
him; and when they had returned, the deity 
exacted from the chief a promise that he 
would tell no one of the joys of that land, 
lest, through discontent with the circum- 
stances of this world, the people should 
desire to go to Heaven. Then he rolled a 
river into the gorge, a raging stream that 
should engulf any who might attempt to 
enter thereby. More than once have I been 
warned by the Indians not to enter this 
caion ; they considered it disobedience to 
the gods and contempt for their authority, 
and believed that it would surely bring their 
wrath upon me. ; 

For two years previous to the exploration 
I had been making some geological studies 
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among the heads of the canons running into 
the Colorado from the east, and a desire to 
explore the Grand Cajon itself grew upon 
me. Early in the spring of 1869 a small 
party was organized for this enterprise. 
Boats were built in Chicago and transported 
by rail to the point where the Union Pacific 
Railroad crosses Green River. With these 
we were to descend the Green into the 
Colorado, and the Colorado down to the 
foot of the Grand Cajon. 

On the 24th of May the good people of 
Green River City turned out to see us start. 
We raised our little flag, pushed the boats from 
shore, and the swift current carried us down. 

Our boats were four in number—three built 
of oak, stanch and strong, double-ribbed, 
with double stern and stern-posts, and further 
strengthened by bulk-heads, dividing each 
into three compartments. Two of these, 
the fore and aft, were decked, forming 
water-tight cabins. The little vessels were 
twenty-one feet long, and were capable of 
carrying about four thousand pounds each, 
and, without the cargoes, could be trans- 
ported by four men. The fourth boat was 
made of pine, very light, but sixteen feet in 
length, with a sharp cut-water, and every 
way built for fast rowing, and divided into 


compartments as the others. 

We took with us rations deemed sufficient 
to last ten months, expecting to stop over for 
the winter at some point about midway 


down the stream. We also took tools for 
repairing boats and building cabins. For 
scientific work we had sextants, chronome- 
ters, barometers, thermometers, compasses, 
and other instruments. 

The flour was divided into three equal 





parts, the meat and other articles of our | 


rations, in the same way. 
boats had an axe, hammer, saw, auger, and 
other tools, ‘so that all were loaded alike. 
We distributed the cargoes in this way, 
that we might not be entirely destitute of 


Each of the larger | 


some important article should any one of | 


the boats be lost. In the small boat we 
packed a part of the scientific instruments, 
three guns, and three small bundles of cloth- 
ing, only. In this boat I proceeded in ad- 
vance to explore the channel. 

J. C. Sumner and William H. Dunn were 
my boatmen in the “ Emma Dean.” 
followed “ Kitty Clyde’s Sister,” manned by 
W. H. Powell and G. Y. Bradley. Next, 
the “No Name,” with O. G. Howland, 
Seneca Howland, and Frank Goodman ; 
and last came the “ Maid of the Cajon,” 
with W. R. Hawkins and Andrew Hall. 


Then | 


Sumner was a soldier during the late war, 
and before and since that time has been a 
great traveler in the wilds of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Rocky Mouniains as an 
amateur hunter. He was a fair-haired, 
delicate-looking man, but a veteran in ex- 
perience, and had performed the feat of 
crossing the Rocky Mountains in midwinter 
on snow-shoes. He spent the winter of 
1866-7 in Middle Park, Colorado, for the 
purpose of making some natural history col- 
lections for me, and succeeded in killing 
three grizzlies, two mountain lions, and a 
large number of elk, deer, sheep, wolves, 
beavers, and many other animals. When 
Bayard Taylor traveled through the parks 
of Colorado, Sumner was his guide, and he 
speaks in glowing terms of Mr. Taylor’s 
genial qualities in camp, but he was mortally 
offended when the great traveler requested 
him to act as door-keeper at Breckenridge 
to receive the admission fees from those who 
attended his lectures. 

Dunn had been a hunter, trapper, and 
mule-packer in Colorado for many years. 
He dressed in buckskin with a dark oleagi- 
nous luster, doubtless due to the fact that he 
had lived on fat venison and killed many 
beavers since he first donned his uniform 
years ago. His raven hair fell down to his 
back, for he had a sublime contempt for shears 
and razors. 

Captain Powell was an officer of artillery 
during the late war and was captured on the 
22d day of July, 1864, at Atlanta, and served 
a ten months’ term in prison at Charleston, 
where he was placed with other officers under 
fire. He was silent, moody, and sarcastic, 
though sometimes he enlivened the camp at 
night with a song. He was never surprised 
at anything, his coolness never deserted him, 
and he would choke the belching throat of 
a volcano if he thought the spitfire meant 
anything but fun. We called him “Old 
Shady.” 

Bradley, a lieutenant during the late war, 
and since orderly-sergeant in the regular 
army, was, a few weeks previous to our start, 
discharged, by order of the Secretary of War, 
that he might go on this trip. He was 
scrupulously careful, and a little mishap 
worked him into a passion, but when labor 
was needed, he had a ready hand and pow- 
erful arm, and in danger, rapid judgment 


| and unerring skill. A great difficulty or 


peril changed the petulant spirit into a brave, 
generous soul. 
O. G. Howland was a printer by trade, 


| editor by profession, and hunter by choice. 
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When busily employed he usually put his 
cap in his pocket, and his thin hair and long 
beard streamed in the wind, giving him a 
wild look, much like that of King Lear in 
an illustrated copy of Shakespeare which 
tumbled around the camp. 

Seneca Howland was a quiet, pensive 
young man, and a great favorite with all. 

Goodman was a stranger to us—a stout, 
willing Englishman, with florid face, and 
more florid anticipations of a glorious trip. 

Billy Hawkins, the cook, was a soldier in 
the Union army during the war, and, when 
discharged at its close, went West, and 
since then had been engaged as teamster on 
the plains or hunter in the mountains. He 
was an athlete and a jovial good fellow, who 
hardly seemed to know his own strength. 

Hall was a Scotch boy, nineteen years 
old, with what seemed to us a “ second-hand 
head,” which doubtless came down to him 
from some knight who wore it during the 
Border Wars. It looked a very old head 
indeed, with deep-set blue eyes and beaked 
nose. Young as he was, Hall had had ex- 
perience in hunting, trapping, and fighting 
Indians, and he made the most of it, for he 
could tell a good story, and was never en- 
cumbered by unnecessary scruples in giving 
to his narratives those embellishments which 
help to make a story complete. He was 
always ready for work or play, and was a 
good hand at either. 

Our boats were heavily loaded, and only 
with the utmost care was it possible to float 
on the rough river without shipping water. 
Our way for nearly fifty miles was through 
the Green River Bad Lands, a region of 
desolation. The rocks are sandstones and 
shales, gray and buff, red and brown, blue 
and black strata in many alternations, lying 
nearly horizontal, and almost without soil or 
vegetation; but they are all very soft and 
friable, and are strangely carved by the rains 
and streams. The fantastic rain-sculpture 
imitates architectural forms, and suggests 
rude and weird statuary. Standing on some 
high point, you can look off in every direc- 
tion over a vast landscape, with salient rocks 
and cliffs glittering in the evening sun. At 


such a time dark shadows are settling in the | 


valleys and gulches, and the heights are 
made higher, and the depths deeper, by the 
glamour and witchery of light and shade. 
Away to the south the Uinta Mountains 
stretch in a long line—high peaks pierc- 
ing the sky, and snow fields glittering like 
lakes of molten silver, and pine forests in 
somber green, and rosy clouds playing 











around the borders of huge black masses: 
and heights and depths, and clouds and 
mountains, and snow fields, and forests, anc 
rocklands are blended into one grand view. 

The journey to the foot of the mountains 
was made with no more important incident 
than the breaking of an oar in some ugly 
rapid, or the killing of a mountain sheep on 
a cliff that overhangs the river. 

The general course of the Green here is 
to the south. The Uinta Mountains have 
an east and west direction, and stand 
directly athwart the course of the stream; 
yet it glides along quietly as if a mountain 
range were no formidable obstruction to its 
progress. It enters the range by a flaring, 
brilliant red gorge, that may be seen from 
the north-west a score of miles away. The 
great mass of the mountain ridge through 
which the gorge is cut is composed of bright 
vermilion rocks, but they are surmounted by 
broad bands of mottled buff and gray, and 
these bands come down with a gentle curve 
to the water’s edge on the nearer slope. 
This is the head of the first cafon which we 
were to explore, an introductory one to a 
series made by the river through this range. 
We named it “ Flaming Gorge.” The cliiis 
or walls on either side we found to be about 
twelve hundred feet high. 

You must not think of this mountain range 
as a line of peaks standing on a plain, but 
as a broad platform many miles wide, from 
which the mountains have been carved by 
the waters. You must conceive, too, that 
this plateau is cut by gulches and cajions in 
many directions, and that beautiful valleys 
are scattered about at various altitudes. The 
first series of cahons we explored constitutes 
a river-channel through such a range of 
mountains. The cafon is cut nearly half 
way through the range, then turns to the 
east, and is cut along the central line or axis, 
gradually crossing it to the south. Keeping 
this direction for nearly fifty miles, it then 
turns abruptly into a south-west course, and 
goes diagonally through the southern slope 
of the range. Here and there the walls are 
broken by lateral cafions, the channels of 
little streams entering the river. Where the 
river has the general easterly course above 
mentioned, the western part only runs in a 
canon, while the eastern half of its course is 
through a broad valley called, in honor of 
an old-time trapper, “Brown’s Park,” and 
long known as a favorite winter resort for 
mountain men and Indians. 

On the 3oth of May we started down the 
mysterious cafions, with some anxiety. The 
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old mountaineers had told us it could not 
be run; we had heard the Indians say: 
“Water heap catch ‘em!” But all were 
eager for the trial. Entering Flaming 
_Gorge, we quickly ran through it on a swift 
(current, and emerged into a little park. 
Half a mile below, the river wheeled sharp- 
ly to the left, and we turned into another 


THE START 


canon cut into the mountain. We entered 
the narrow passage; on either side the walls 
rapidly increased in altitude; on the left 
were overhanging ledges and cliffs five hun- 
dred, a thousand, fifteen hundred feet high; 
on the right the rocks were broken and 


ragged; the water filled the channel from | 


cliff to cliff. Then the river turned abruptly 


plunged swiftly down among the great rocks. 

And here we had our first experience with 

cafon rapids. I stood up on the deck of 
Vo... IX.—2o. 


my boat to seek a way between the wave- 
beaten rocks. All untried as we were with 
such waters, the moments were filled with 
intense anxiety. Soon our boats ,reached 
the swift current; a stroke or two, now on 
this side, now on that, and we threaded the 
narrow passage with exhilarating velocity, 
mounting the high waves whose foaming 


FROM GREEN RIVER STATION. 


crests dashed over us, and plunging into the 
troughs until we reached the quiet water 
below. And then came a feeling of great 


| relief; our first rapid was run. Another mile 


and we came out into the valley again. 
The course of this cafon is remarkable. 
Where the river turns to the left, above, it 


; | penetrates the mountain to its very heart, 
around a point to the right, and the water | 


then wheels back upon itself, and runs out 
into the valley from which it started, but 
half a mile below the point at which it en- 
tered, so that the canon is in the shape of 
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an elongated letter U, with the apex in the 


center of the mountain. 


Soon we left the valley and entered an- 
other short canon, very narrow at first, but 
widening below as the walls increased in 


altitude. 


The river was broad, deep, and 
quiet, and its waters mirrored towering rocks. 


Kingfishers were playing about the stream, 
and so we adopted as the name, “ Kingfisher 


Cajon.” 
At the foot of this cafion the river turned 
to the east, past a point which was rounded 


of eighteen hundred or two thousand feet. 
Each step of this amphitheater was built of 
red sandstone, with a face of naked, red 
rock and glacis clothed with verdure; so that 
the amphitheater was surrounded by bands 
of red and green. The evening sun lit up 
the rocks and the cedars, and its many- 
colored beams danced on the waves of the 
river. The landscape reveled in sunshine. 
Below Bee-Hive Point we came to dan- 
gerous rapids, where we toiled along for 





some days, making portage or letting our 





INQUIRING THE WAY. 


to the shape of a dome; on its sides little 
cells had been carved by the action of the 
water, and in these pits, which cover the 
face of the dome, hundreds of swallows had 
built their nests; and as they flitted about 
the rock they looked like swarms of bees, 
giving to the whole the appearance of a co- 
lossal bee-hive, of the old-time form; and 
so we named it “ Bee-Hive Point.” 

One evening when we camped near this 
point, I went out into a vast amphitheater, 
rising in a succession of terraces to a height 


boats down the stream with lines. Now 
and then we had an exciting ride; the river 
rolled down at a wonderful rate, and where 
there were no rocks in the way, we made 
almost railroad speed. Here and there the 
water rushed into a narrow gorge, the rocks 
on the sides rolled it into the center in great 
waves, and the boats went bounding over 
these like things of life. Sometimes the 
waves would break and their waters roll 
over the boats, which made much bailing 
necessary, and obliged us to stop occasion- 
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ally for that purpose. At one time we made | 


a run of twelve miles in an hour, including 
stoppages. 

The spring before, I had a conversation 
with an old Indian, who told me 
about one of his tribe attempting 
to run this cahon: “The rocks,” 
he said, holding his hands above 
his head, his arms vertical, and 
looking between them to the heav- 
ens, “the rocks h-e-a-p, h-e-a-p 
high; the water go h-oo-woogh, 
h-oo-woogh; water-pony (boat) 
h-e-a-p buck; water catch ’em! 
no see ’em Injun any more! no 
see em squaw any more! no see 
‘em pappoose any more!” Those 
who have seen these wild Indian 
ponies rearing alternately before 
and behind, or “bucking,” as it is 
called in the vernacular, will ap- 
preciate his description. 

One day we came to calm 
water, but a threatening roar was 
heard in the distance below. 
Slowly approaching the point from 
which the sound issued, we came 
near the falls and tied up just 
above them on the left. Here 
we were compelled to make a 
portage; so we unloaded the 
boats, fastened a long line to the 
bow, and one to the stern of the 
little boat, and moored her close 
to the brink of the fall. Then the 
bow-line was taken below and 
made fast, the stern-line was held 
by five or six men, and the boat let 
down as long as they could hold 
her against the rushing waters; 
then, letting go one end of the 
line, itran through the ring, the boat leaped 
overthe fall, and was caught by the lower 
rope. In this way the boats were passed 
beyond the fall. Then we built a trail among 
the rocks, along which we carried our stores, 
rations and clothing, and the portage was 
completed after a day’s labor. On a high 
rock, by which our trail passed, we found the 
inscription : “ Ashley 18-5 ;” the third figure 


was obscure, some of the party reading the | 
| below. 


date 1835, some 1855. 


James Baker, an old-time mountaineer, | 








once told me about a party of men starting | 
down the river, and Ashley was named as | 


one of them. The story runs that the boat 
was swamped and some of the party drowned 
in one of the cahons below. 

The word “Ashley” was a warning to us, 


and we resolved on great caution. We 
named the cataract “Ashley Falls.” The 
river is very narrow at that point, the right 
wall vertical for two or three hundred feet, 


THE CAMP AT FLAMING GORGE. 


and the left towering to a great height with 
a vast pile of broken rock lying between the 
foot of the cliff and the water. Some of 
the rocks broken from the ledge above have 
tumbled into the channel and caused this 
fall. One great cubical block, thirty or 
forty feet high, stands in the middle of 
the stream, and the waters, parting to either 
side, plunge down about twelve feet and are 
broken again by smaller rocks into a rapid 
Immediately below the falls the 
water occupies the entire channel, there be- 
ing no talus at the foot of the cliffs. 

Near the foot of this cafion there is a little 
park, which is simply the widening of the 


| cahon into a little valley; this we called 


| “Red Cahon Park.” 
| third of June, we spread our rations, cloth- 





Reaching this on the 
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ing, etc., on the ground to dry, and several 
of the party went out fora hunt. I took a 
walk of five or six miles up to a pine-grove 
park, its grassy carpet bedecked with crim- 
son flowers set in groups on the stems of 
pear-shaped cactus plants ; patches of 
painted cup were seen here and there with 
yellow blossoms protruding through scarlet 


THE GATE 
bracts ; little blue-eyed flowers were peeping 
through the grass, and the air was filled 
with fragrance from the white blossoms of a 
spirea; a mountain brook ran through the 
midst, ponded below by beaver dams. This 
quiet place formed a great contrast to the 
one I had just left. 





The next day we ran down to Brown’s 
Park and found a quiet river through this 
valley until we reached the Gate of Lodore, 
the entrance to the Cafon of Lodore. 

On the 7th of June three of us climbed 
to the summit of the cliff on the left and 
found its altitude above camp to be 2,086 
feet. The rocks are split with fissures, deep 


OF LODORE. 


more to the bottom. _Lofty pines find root 
in such fissures as are filled with loose earth 
and decayed vegetation. On a rock we 
found a pool of clear cold water caught from 
a shower which had fallen the evening be 
fore. After drinking of this we walked to 


| and narrow, sometimes a hundred feet or 
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the brink of the cafon and looked down to | 


the water below. The caion walls are but- 
tressed on a grand scale, and deep alcoves 
are excavated ; rocky crags crown the cliffs, 
and the river rolls below. At noon we re- 
turned to camp. Thesun shone in splendor 
on the vermilion walls, shaded into green 
and gray where the rocks were lichened 
over; the river filled the channel from wall to 
wall, and the cahon opened like a beautiful 
door-way to a region of glory. 
ing, when the sun was going down and the 
shadows were setting in the cafon, the ver- 


| 
| 


But at even- | 


milion gleams and roseate hues, blended | 


with tints of green and gray, slowly changed 
to somber brown above, and black shadows 
crept over them below. Then it seemed 
the shadowy portal to a region of gloom. 
Through this gate-way we were to enter on 
our voyage the next day. 

Entering the canon, we found, until noon, 
a succession of rapids, over which our boats 
had to be taken by lines. Here I must 
explain our method of proceeding at such 
places. The “Emma Dean” went in ad- 
vance, and the other boats followed in obe- 
dience to signals. When we approached a 
rapid, or what on other rivers would be 
called a fall, I stood on deck to examine it 
while the oarsmen “ backed water,” and we 
drifted on as slowly as possible. If I could 
see a clear chute between the rocks, away 
we went; but if the channel was beset 
entirely across, we signaled the other boats 
to pull to land, and I walked along the 
shore for closer examination. If this re- 
vealed no clear channel, our hard work 
began; we dropped the boats to the very 
head of the dangerous place, and let them 
over by lines or made a portage; frequently 
carrying both cargoes and boats over the 
rocks, or perhaps only the cargoes, if it was 
safe to let the boats down. The waves 
caused by such a river differ much from the 
waves of the sea. The water of an ocean 
wave merely rises and falls, the form only 
passes on, and form chases form unceasingly. 
A body floating on such waves merely rises 
and sinks—does not progress unless impelled 
by the wind or some other power; but here 
the water of the wave passes on, while the 
form remains. The waters plunge down ten 
or twelve feet at the foot of a fall, then 
spring up again in a great wave, then down 
and up, down and up, in a series of billows 
that gradually disappear in the more quiet 
stream below. But these waves are always 
there, and you can stand above and count 
them. A boat riding such waves leaps and 





plunges along with great velocity. Now, 
the difficulty in riding over these falls, when 
the rocks are out of the way, is in the first 
wave at the foot. This will gather some- 
times for a moment, heaping up higher and 
higher until it breaks back. If the boat 
strikes it the instant after it breaks, she cuts 
through it, and the breaker dashes its spray 
over the boat, and would wash us overboard 
did we not cling tight. If the boat, in going 
over the falls, chances to get caught in some 
side current, and is turned from its course so 
as to strike the wave “broadside on” and 
the wave breaks over us in the same instant, 
the boat is capsized. Still we must cling to 
her, for she cannot sink, the water-tight 
compartments acting as buoys. And so we 
go, dragged through the waves until still 
water is reached. We then right the boat 
and climb aboard. We had several such 
experiences that day. And so, from day to 
day, we toiled on through the Canon of 
Lodore. 

One night we were camped on the right 
bank, on a little shelving rock between the 
river and the foot of the cliff. With night 
comes gloom into these great depths. After 
supper we sat by our fire made of drift-wood 
caught by the rocks, and told stories of wild 
life. It was late before we spread our 
blankets on the beach. Lying down, we 
looked up through the cahon and saw that 
only a little of the blue heaven appeared 
overhead—a crescent of blue sky with but 
two or three constellations peering down 
upon us. I did not sleep for some time, as 
the excitement of the day had not worn off. 
Soon I saw a bright star that appeared to 
rest on the very verge of the cliffs overhead 
on the east. Slowly it seemed to float from 
its resting-place on the rocks over the cafon. 
At first it appeared like a jewel set on the 
brink of the cliff, but as it moved out from 
the rock I almost wondered that it did not 
fall. In fact it did seem to descend in a 
gentle curve, as though the bright sky, in 
which the stars were set, was spread across 
the cafon, resting on either wall, and swayed 
down by its own weight. The star appeared 
to be in the cafon, so high were the walls. 
I soon discovered that it was the bright star 
Vega, so it occurred to us to designate that 
part of the wall as “ The Cliff of the Harp.” 

Very slowly we made our way through 
this cafion, often climbing on the rocks at 
the edge of the water for a few hundred 
yards, to examine the channel before run- 
ning it. One afternoon we came to a place 
where it was necessary to make a portage. 
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SIDE CANON OF LODORE. 


The little boat was landed, and the others 


signaled to come up. Where these rapids, 


or broken falls, occur, usually the channel is 


suddenly narrowed by rocks which have 
tumbled down from the cliffs, or have been 
washed in by lateral streams. Immediately 
above the narrow rocky channel on one 


| or both sides, there is often a bay of 
| quiet water, in which it was easy to land. 


Sometimes the water descends with a 
smooth, unruffled surface from the broad, 
quiet spread above, into the narrow, angry 
channel below, by a semicircular sag. Great 
care was taken not to pass over the brink 
into this deceptive pit, but above it we 
could row with safety. At this point I 
walked along the bank to examine the 
ground, leaving one of the men with a flag 


| to guide the other boats to the landing 


place. I soon saw one of the boats make 
shore all right, and felt no more concerned ; 
but a minute after, I heard a shout, and, 


| looking around, saw one of the boats shoot 


down the center of the sag. It was the “ No 
Name,” with Captain Howland, his brother, 
Seneca Howland, and Frank Goodman. I 
felt that its going over was inevitable, and ran 
to save the third boat. A few minutes more 
and she turned the point and headed for 
the shore. Then I started down stream and 
scrambled along to look for the boat that 
had gone over. The first fall was not great, 
only ten or twelve feet, and we often had run 
such; but below, the river tumbled down 
again for forty or fifty feet in a channel 
filled with dangerous rocks that broke the 
waves into whirlpools and beat them into 
foam. I passed around a great crag just in 
time to see the boat strike a rock, and, re- 
bounding from the shock, careen and fill the 
open compartment with water. Two of the 
men lost their oars. Then she swung around 
and was carried down at a rapid rate, 
broadside on, for a few yards, and, striking 
amidships on another rock with great force, 
was broken quite in two, and the men were 
thrown into the river. The larger part of 
the boat still floated buoyantly; this they 
soon seized, and drifted down the river 


| past the rocks for a few hundred yards to a 


second rapid filled with huge bowlders. 
Here the boat struck again, was dashed to 


| pieces, and the men and fragments were 
| carried beyond my sight. Running along, 
| 1 turned a bend and saw a man’s head 


above the water, dashed about by the waves 
in a whirlpool below a great rock. It was 
Frank Goodman clinging to the rock for his 
life. Then I saw Howland trying to go to 
his aid from an island on which he had 
been washed. Soon he came near enough 
to reach Frank with a pole, which he ex- 
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tended toward him. The latter let go the | 


rock, grasped the pole, and was pulled 
ashore. Seneca Howland was washed farther 
down the island, and was caught by some 
rocks, and, though somewhat bruised, man- 
aged to get ashore in safety. 


And now the three men were on an island | 
2 oe : a 
with a swift, dangerous river on either side | 
The “ Emma Dean” was | 


and a fall below. 
soon brought down, and Sumner, starting 


above, as far as possible, pushed out. Right | 


skillfully he plied his oars, and a few strokes 
set him on the island 
at the proper point. 
Then they all pulled 
the boat upstream, un- 
til they stood in water 
up to their necks. 
One sat on a rock and 
held the boat until 
the others were. ready 
to pull, then he gave 
the boat a push, clung 
to it with his hands 
and climbed in as 
they pulled for the 
mainland, which they 
reached in safety. We 
were as glad to shake 
hands with them as 
if they had returned 
from a voyage around 
the world, and had 
been wrecked on a 
distant coast. We 
named the scene of 
this incident “ Disas- 
ter Falls.” 

The next day, mak- 
ing a portage in the 
remaining boats, we 
discovered, a little be- 
low, some fragments 
of an old boat, an 
old dutch bake-oven, 
some tin plates and 
other articles, doubt- 
less the relics of Ash- 
ley’s party, whom I 
have before mention- 
ed. The story runs 
that some of his com- 
panions were drown- 
ed—how many, I 
have now forgotten ; 
but Ashley himself 
and one other survived the wreck, climbed 
the cafion wall and found their way across 


THE 


ing chiefly on berries, as they wandered 
through an unknown and rugged country. 
When they arrived at Salt Lake, they were 
almost destitute of clothing and nearly 
starved. The Mormon people gave them 


| food and clothing and employed them to 


work on the foundation of the Temple 
until they had earned sufficient to enable 
them to leave the country. Of their subse- 
quent history I have no knowledge. It is 
possible that they returned to the scene of 
the disaster, as a little creek entering below 


WRECK AT “DISASTER FALLs.” 
the cafon is known as Ashley’s Fork, and 
it is reported that he built a cabin and 


the Wasatch Mountains to Salt Lake, liv- | trapped on this stream for one or two win- 
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ters; but this may have been before the 
disaster. 


| 


Below, we found rocks, rapids, falls, and | 


made our portages. At many places the 
Caion of Lodore has deep, dark alcoves set 
between massive buttresses. In these al- 
coves grow beautiful mosses and delicate 
ferns, while springs burst out from the far- 
ther recesses and wind in silver threads over 
floors of sand. At one place we found three 








she was set free, a wave turned her broad- 


| side down the stream, with the stem, to 


which the line was attached, from shore and 
a little up. They hauled in the line to 
bring the boat in, but the power of the cur- 
rent, striking obliquely against her, shot her 
out into the middle of the stream. The 
men had their hands burned by the friction 
of the passing line as the boat broke away 
and sped with great velocity down the 











FIRE IN CAMP, 


cataracts in quick succession where we were 
compelled to make three difficult portages, 
and we named the place “ Triplet Falls.” 
In many places we made portages of 
our rations and let the boats down with 
lines. This we found to be no easy task, 
for where such a body of water, rolling down 
an inclined plane, is broken into eddies and 
cross-currents by rocks projecting from the 
cliffs and piles of bowlders in the channel, 
it requires excessive labor and much care to 
prevent the little vessels from being dashed 
against the rocks or breaking away. Some- 
times we were compelled tp hold the boat 
against a rock above a chute until a second 
line attached to the stem was carried to 
some point below, and, when all was ready, 
the first line was detached and the boat 
given to the current. Then she would shoot 
down and the men below would swing her 
into some eddy. One day at such a place 





stream. We gave up “The Maid of the 
Canon” as lost; but she drifted some dis- 
tance and swung into an eddy, in which she 
spun about until we arrived with the small 
boat and rescued her. 

At one place we had to make a portage 
of more than half a mile past a wild confu- 
sion of waves and rocks, which we called 
“ Hell’s Half Mile.” 

One day we stopped for a late dinner at 
the mouth of a brook on the right. This 
little stream comes down from a distant 
mountain in a deep side cafon. We set 
out to explore it, but were soon cut off from 
farther progress up the gorge by a high rock 


- over which the brook ran in a smooth sheet; 


the rock was not quite vertical, and the 
water did not plunge over in a fall. Then 
we climbed up to the left for an hour, until 
we were a thousand feet above the river, 
and six hundred above the brook. Just 


we were letting down the last boat, and, as | before us the canon divided, one little 
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stream coming down on the right and an- 
other on the left, and we could look away 


up either of these cafons through an as- | 


cending vista to cliffs, and crags, and towers, 
a mile back, and two thousand feet over- 
head. 

To the right were a dozen gleaming cas- 
cades; pines and firs stood on the rocks, 
and aspens overhung the brooks. ‘The rocks 
below were red and brown set in deep shad- 
ows, but above they were buff and vermilion. 
The light above, made more brilliant by the 
bright-tinted rocks, and the shadows below, 
made more gloomy by the somber hues of 
the brown walls, increased the apparent 
depth of the cafons, and it seemed a long 
way up to the world of sunshine and open 
sky, and a long way down to the canon 
floor. Never before had I received such an 
impression of the vast height of these cafon 
walls; not even at the Cliff of the Harp, 





when the very heavens seemed to rest on | 


their summits. 

Late the same afternoon we made a short 
run to the mouth of another little brook 
coming down from the left into an alcove 
filled with luxuriant vegetation. Here camp 
was made with a group of cedars on one 
side, and a dense mass of box-elders and 
dead willows on the other. I went out to 
explore the alcove, and while away a whirl- 
wind came on, scattering the fire among the 
dead willows and cedar spray. Soon there 
was a conflagration. The men rushed for 
the boats, leaving behind all that they could 


not readily seize at the instant, and even | 


then they had their clothing burned and hair 


singed, and Bradley had his ears scorched. | 


The cook filled his arms with the mess- 
kit, and jumping into a boat stumbled and 
fell, and away went our cooking utensils into 
the river. Our plates were gone, our spoons 
were gone, our knives and forks were gone. 
“Water catch ’em; h-e-a-p catch ’em!” 
When on the boats, the men were compelled 
to cut loose, as the flames, running out on 
the overhanging willows, scorched them. 
Loose on the stream they must go down, 
for the water was too swift to make head- 
way against it, and just below was a rapid 
filled with rocks. On they drifted, no chan- 
nel explored, no signal to guide them. Just 
at this juncture I chanced to see them, but 
had not discovered the fire, and the strange 
movements of the men filled me with aston- 
ishment. Down the rocks I clambered and 
ran to the bank. When I arrived they had 
landed. Then we all went back to the late 
camp to see if anything left behind could be 





' of the Yampa River. 





saved. Some of the clothing and bedding 
that had been taken out of the boats, a few 
tin cups, a basin and a camp kettle, were 
all that was left. 





THE RESCUE. 


The next day we ran down to the mouth 
The journey from the 
Gate of Lodore was marked by disasters 
and toils. At the junction of the Yampa 
and Green we found a beautiful park, 
inclosed on every side by towering walls of 
gray sandstone, smooth and vertical. There 
are three river entrances into this park—one 
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down the Green, one down the Yampa, and 
one up the Green; there is a fourth entrance 
by a side cafion that comes in from the south. 
Elsewhere this park is unapproachable. The 
way through the Canon of Lodore is a diffi- 
cult and dangerous one. The course of the 
Yampa for forty miles above its mouth is 
through another cafion; it also is difficult 
and dangerous. Green River runs through 

a canon below Echo Park, beset with rocks 
and interrupted by falls. So it may be said 
that the park has but one practicable en- 
trance, that by a side cafon so narrow in 
many places that a horseman could scarcely 
ride through it; yet we found a trail down 
this side cahon, and evidences that the In- 
dians had camped in this beautiful park ; in 
fact, it had been described to me the year 
before. The park itself is a beautiful nat- 
ural garden, with grasses and flowering 
plants, shrubs, and trees—just large enough 
for a farm. 

Here we encamped for two or three 
days, for the purpose of repairing boats, 
drying rations, and to make the observa- 
tions necessary to determine the latitude 
and longitude of the junction of the two 
rivers. 

Opposite our camp the wall was high and 
vertical. The river running to the south for 
a mile and a-half, turns back upon itself, 
and the two stretches of river, the first south, 
the second north, are separated by a wall in 
many places but ten to twenty feet wide and 
eight hundred feet high, and, on the east, 
everywhere vertical or overhanging. I 
wished to climb this wall for the purpose of 
measuring its altitude, so one day Bradley 
and I took the little boat and pulled up 
stream as far as possible, in order to reach 
a place where the wall was so broken that it 
seemed practicable to climb it. We landed 
on a little talus of rocks at the foot of the 
wall, but found that we must go still farther 
up the river; so we scrambled on until we 
reached a place where the river sweeps 
against the wall. Here we found a shelf 
along which we could pass, and then were 
ready for the climb. We started up a gulch, 
then passed to the left, on a bench along 
the wall; then up again, over broken rocks; 
then we reached more benches, along which 
we worked until we found more broken 
rocks and crevices; by which we climbed 
still up, until we had ascended six or eight 
hundred feet. Here we were met by a 
sheer precipice. 

Looking about, we found a place where it 
seemed possible to climb. I went ahead, 





Bradley handed the barometer to me, and 
followed; so we proceeded stage by stage 
until we were nearly to the summit. Here, 
by making a spring, I gained a foothold in 
a little crevice and grasped an angle of the 
rock overhead. I found I could get up no 


ECHO PARK 


farther, and could not step back, for I dared 
not let go with my hand, and could not 
reach foothold below without; so I called 
to Bradley for help. He found a way by 
which he could get to the top of the rock 
over my head, but could not reach me. He 
looked around for some stick or limb of a 
tree, but found none. Then he suggested 
that he had better help me with the barom- 
eter case, but I feared I could not hold on 
to it. The moment was critical. I was 
standing on my toes, and my muscles began 
to tremble. It was sixty or eighty feet to 
the foot of the precipice. If I lost my hold 
I should fall to the bottom, and then per- 
haps roll over the bench and still farther 
down the cliff. At that instant it occurred 
to Bradley to take off his drawers, which he 
did, and swung them down to me. I hug- 
ged close to the rock, let go with my hand, 
seized the dangling legs, and, with his assist- 
ance, was enabled to gain the top. 

Then we walked out on a peninsular 
rock, made the necessary observations for 
determining its altitude above camp, and 
returned, finding an easy way down. 

On the 21st of June we left Echo Park; 
our boats floated along the long peninsular 
rock until we turned abruptly to the south- 
west and entered another cafion. The walls 
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were high and vertical, the cafion narrow, 
and the river filied the whole space below, 
so that there was no landing-place at the 
foot of the cliff. 

The Green is greatly increased by the 
Yampa, and we now had a much larger 
river. All this volume of water, confined 
as it was in a narrow channel, and rushing 
with great velocity, was set eddying and 
spinning into whirlpools by projecting rocks 
and short curves, and the waters waltzed 
their way through the cahon. The cafion 
was much narrower than any we had 
seen. With difficulty we managed our 
boats. They spun about from side to side; 
we knew not where we were going, and 
found it impossible to keep them headed 
down the stream. At first this caused us 
great alarm, but we soon found there was 
but little danger, and that we really were 
making progress on our way. It was the 
merry mood of the river to dance through 
this deep, dark gorge, and right gayly did 
we join in the sport. But our revel was in- 
terrupted by a cataract. We succeeded in 
landing against the wall, and after three or 
four hours’ labor passed the difficult point. 

In like manner, spinning in eddies, mak- 
ing portages, and nding with exciting ve- 
locity along portions of the river where the 
fall was great but the rocks were few, we 
made our way through Whirlpool Cajon, 
and camped, on the 23d of June, on an 
island in a beautiful little park. 

The next day Bradley and I started early 
to climb the mountain to the east; we found 
its summit to be nearly three thousand feet 
above camp, and it required some labor to 
scale it; but from its top—what a view! 
The walls were set with crags, and peaks, 
and buttressed towers, and overhanging 
domes. Turning to the right, the park was 
below us, with its island groves reflected by 
the deep, quiet waters. Rich meadows 
stretched out on either hand to the verge 
of a sloping plain that came down from 
the distant mountains. In strange contrast 
to the meadows are the plains of blue and 
lilac-colored, buff and pink, brown and ver- 
milion rocks, with all these colors clear and 
bright. A dozen little streams (dry during 
the greater part of the year) ran down 
through the half circle of exposed forma- 
tions, radiating from the island center to the 
rim of the basin. Each creek had its sys- 
tem of side streams, and each side stream 
its system of laterals, and again these were 
divided so that this outstretched slope of 
rock was elaborately embossed. Beds of 





different colored formations ran in parallel 
bands on either side; the perspective, modi- 
fied by the undulations, gave the bands a 
waved appearance and the high colors 
gleamed in the midday sun with the luster 
of satin. We were tempted to call this 
“ Ribbon Park.” 

Away beyond these beds were the Uinta 
and Wasatch Mountains with their pine 
forests and snow fields, and naked peaks. 

Then we turned to the right and looked 
up Whirlpool Caion, a deep gorge with a 
river in the bottom—a gloomy chasm where 
mad waves roared; but at that distance and 
altitude the river was but a rippling brook, 
and the chasm a narrow cleft. The top of the 
mountain on which we stood was a broad 
grassy table, and a herd of deer was feeding 
in the distance. Walking over to the south- 
east, we looked down into the valley of 
White River, and beyond that saw the far 
distant Rocky Mountains in mellow haze, 
through which came the glint of snow fields. 

On the morning of the 25th of June we 
entered Split Mountain Canon, and camped 
that night near the mouth of a cave at the 
foot of a great rapid. The waves of the 
rapid dashed in nearly to the farther end of 
the cave. We could pass along a little shelf 
at the side until we reached the back part. 
Swallows had built their nests in the ceiling, 
and they wheeled in, chattering and scold- 
ing at our intrusion, but their clamor was 
almost drowned by the noise of the waters. 
Looking out of the cave, we could see far 
up the river, with a line of crags standing 
sentinel on either side, and Mt. Hawkins in 
the distance. 

The next day we ran out of Split Mount- 
ain Cahon, At the lower end of this gorge 
the water was very swift, and we ran with 
great speed wheeling around a rock now 
and then with a timely stroke or two of the 
oars. At one point the river turned from 
left to right in a direction at right angles to 
the cafon in a long chute and rolled up and 
struck the right wall where its waters were 
heaped up in great billows that tumbled 
back in breakers. We glided into this chute 
before we could see the danger, and it was 
too late to stop. Two or three hard strokes 
were given on the right, and we paused for 
a moment, expecting to be dashed against 
the rock; the bow of the boat leaped high 
on a great wave; the rebounding waters 
hurled us back, and the peril was past. The 
next moment the other boats were hurriedly 
signaled to land on the left. | Accomplish- 
ing this, the men walked along the shore, 
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holding the boats near the bank and letting 
them drift around. We started again and 
the river soon debouched into a beautiful 
valley. Gliding down its length for ten miles, 
we camped under a grand old cotton-wood. 

Our way then for several days was on a 
gently flowing river beset with many islands. 
Groves were seen on either side—natural 
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Fourth of July. Here we parted company 
with Frank Goodman, one of the men who 
was on the “No Name” when she was 
wrecked. 

Moving down the river on the 7th of 
June, we left the valley country and entered 
the Canon of Desolation. At first its waters 


| were quiet, and the walls were low, but the cut 





SWALLOW CAVE, 


meadows, where herds of antelope were 


feeding. Here and there we had views of 
the distant mountains on the right. 
We stopped two or three days at the 


mouth of the Uinta, and some of us went | 


up the river to the Uinta Indian Agency, 
forty miles to the north-west, and spent the 


| steps. 


edges of the rock were often found to be 
vertical, sometimes terraced, and in many 
places the steps of the terraces were sloping. 
In these great curves vast amphitheaters 
were formed, now in vertical rocks, now in 
The salient of rock within the curve 
is usually broken down in a steep slope, and 
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we stopped occasionally to climb out at | 


such a place. Steadily, too, the walls in- 
creased in altitude, and, after a run of a 
day or two, the waters became more rapid. 
At last we were in a cafion 
with ragged, broken walls, 
with many lateral gulches or 
cahons entering on either 
side ; the river became rough, 
and occasionally it was neces- 
sary to use lines in passing 
rocky places. 
One day in running a rapid 
we broke an oar and lost 
another, and finding no tim- 
ber in the immediate vicinity, 
of which new oars could be 
made, we ran on, hoping 
to be more successful soon, 
either in finding drift-wood 
or discovering some place 
where we could climb out to 
the summit of the plateau, 
which, we could see, was cov- 
ered with a forest of pines. 
So our little pioneer boat, 
the “ Emma Dean,” was run- 
ning with but one pair of oars. 
In this way we came near a 
rapid. Standing on the boat 
it seemed to me that we 
could run it, but coming 
nearer we found it was dan- 
gerous; but we were in waters 
so swift that, with one pair 
of oars, we could not reach 
shore. Vainly Sumner pulled 
with all his power; still down 
we drifted. Seeing that run- 
ning the fall was inevitable, 
I shouted to Sumner to turn 
bow down, and signaled the 
other boats to land. The 
next moment we shot by a 
big rock; a reflex wave rolled over our little 
boat and filled her, another wave tossed the 
boat over, and I was thrown some distance 
into the water. 
was very easy, and that I could not sink; it 
was only necessary to ply strokes sufficient to 
keep my head above water, but now and 
then a breaker rolled over me, when I closed 
my mouth and was carried through it. The 


boat was drifting ahead of me twenty or | 
thirty feet, and when the great waves were | 
passed I overtook her and found Sumner and | 
As soon as we | 


Dunn clinging to her. 
reached quiet water we all swam to one side 
and turned her over; in doing this, Dunn 


I soon found that swimming | 


lost his hold and went under; when he came 
up, he was caught by Sumner and pulled to 
the boat. In the meantime we had drifted 
down stream some distance, and saw another 
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rapid below. How bad it might be we could 
not tell, so we swam toward shore, pulling 
our boat along with all the vigor possible. 
But we were carried down much faster than 


we gained upon the shore. At last we 
reached a huge pile of drift-wood. Our 
rolls of blankets, two guns and a barometer 


| were in the open compartment of the boat 


when she went over, and these were thrown 
out; the guns and barometer were lost, but 
I succeeded in catching one of the rolls of 
blankets as it drifted by when we were 
swimming to shore ; the other two were lost. 
A huge fire was built on the bank, our 
clothing spread to dry, and then from the 
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drift logs we selected one from which we 
could make new oars, and the remainder of 
the day was spent in sawing them out. 

But I may not stop to tell all our advent- 
ures and mishaps—of rapids and falls, of 
dangerous rocks, of towering walls, and of 
wild, magnificent scenery. I may not de- 
scribe the climb to the summit of the pla- 
teau, our hunt among the for- 
ests, nor tell about the mea- 
dow-bordered lakes above. 

At last we left the Canon of 
Desolation and entered Gray 
Cajon. 

Through this gorge the 
river is swift, and there were 
many rapids ; when they were 
comparatively smooth I stood 
on deck, keeping careful 
watch ahead, and we glided 
along, mile after mile, plying 
strokes now on the right, then 
on the left, just sufficient to 
guide our boats past the rocks 
into smooth water, until we 
emerged from the cafon 
below. 

The plateau through which 
Gray Cajon is cut terminates 
abruptly on the south in a 
bold escarpment known as 
the Book Cliffs. The river 
below the cliffs runs, for a 
time, through a valley. Ex- 
tensive sand plains reach 
back from the immediate 
river valley as far as we could 
see, on either side. These 
naked, drifting sands gleam- 
ed brilliantly in the midday 
sun of July. The heat re- 
flected from the glaring sur- 
face produced a curious mo- 
tion of the atmosphere ; little 
currents were made, and the 
whole seemed shifting and 
unstable. One moment, as 
we looked out over the land- 
scape, the atmosphere seem- 
ed to be trembling and moving about, giving 
the impression of an unstable land; plains, 
and hills and cliffs, and distant mountains 
seemed vaguely to be floating about in a 
trembling, wave-rocked sea, and patches of 
landscape would seem to float away and be 
lost, and then reappear. Just opposite our 
camp there were buttes, composed of rock, 
that were outliers of cliffs to the left. Below, 
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they were composed of shales and marls of 
light blue and slate colors, and above, the 
rocks were buff and gray and then red. The 
buttes are buttressed below where the azure 
rocks were seen, and terraced above through 
the buff and gray and red beds. A long line 
of cliffs, or rock escarpment, separates the 
table-lands through which Gray Cafion is 
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cut, from the lower plain. The eye can 
trace these azure beds and cliffs on either 
side of the river in a long line extending 
across its course until they fade away in the 
perspective. These cliffs are many miles in 
length, and hundreds of feet in height, and 
all these buttes, great mountain masses of 
rock, seen through the shifting atmosphere, 
seem dancing and softly moving about. 


(To be continued.) 
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SAINT AND 


A CERTAIN holy anchorite 

Who for himself a cave had made, 
Comfortless, in the waste Thebaid, 
Where, like a wild beast in his den, 
He passed a long life far from men, 
Untroubled by the hateful sight 

Of woman—this old man austere 
Fasted, and scourged himself, and prayed, 
Renouncing all the world holds dear; 
His sole thought being, day and night, 
How to find favor in God’s eyes, 

And thereby enter Paradise. 


He led this life three score and ten 

Starved years, puffed up with sanctity; 

“Who more a saint?” he thought, and then 
Prayed God to show him what saint he 
Should emulate to holier be; 

Thinking, no doubt, like many now, 

Who kneel self-righteously, and pray, 

That God would stoop from Heaven, and say: 
“ There is none holier than thou.” 


That night God’s Angel came to him 
(The sun at noonday would be dim 
By the great light that filled the place), 


And said: “If thou in sanctity, 

And in the growth of heavenly grace, 
Would’st all surpass, thou must do more 
Than fast, and scourge thyself, and pray. 
Thou must be like, or strive to be, 

A certain man; a poet he, 

For he upon a pipe doth play, 

And sing and beg from door to door.” 


He heard in great astonishment, 

Arose, and took his staff, and went 
Wandering the neighboring country round 
To find this poet; whom, when found 
(He sat a-piping in the sun, 

And sang what songs came in his head), 
He questioned earnestly, and said: 

“T pray thee, brother, tell me now 

What good and great work thou hast done? 
What path that holy men have trod, 
What fast, what penance, or what vow 
Makes thee acceptable to God?” 


Ashamed to be so questioned, he 
Hung down his head as he replied: 
“Oh, father! do not scoff at me; 
I know no good work I have done, 
And, as for praying, well-a-day, 

I so unworthy am to pray, 
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That, sinner, I have never tried— 

I go from door to door and play 
(You caught me piping in the sun), 
Cheering the simple people there, 
Who something for my hunger spare.” 


The holy man insisted: “ Nay, 

But in the midst of thy ill life 

(For it is ill, as thou dost say), 

Perhaps some good work thou hast done.’ 
The singer then: “I know of none.” 


Within the hermit’s mind a strife 

Now rose—the Angel—who could tell 
Whether it were from Heaven or Hell? 
“ How hast thou,”’ to the poet then, 
“Become the beggar that thou art? 
Hast thou thy worldly substance spent 
In riotous living—women, wine, 

Like most that idle craft of thine 

Who follow Hellward—sinful men?” 


To whom the other, pained at heart, 
But not a whit ashamed: “It went 
Another way. "Twas thus: 
A poor, pale woman, running round 
Hither and thither, sick, distraught 


I found 


(It pains me to recall it yet); 

Her husband, children had been sold 

In slavery to pay a debt. 

But she was comely to behold; 

So certain sons of Belial sought 

Her ruin, whom may God condemn! 

Her, weeping, to my hut I brought, 

And there protected her from them. 

I gave her all that I possessed; 

Went with her to the city where 

Her wretched husband had been sold, 

And her young children; found them there 
And brought them back. You guess the rest, 
For they are happy as of old. 

But what of that? In Heaven's name 
What man would not have done the same?” 


The hermit, smitten to the heart 

At the sad tale of that poor wife, 
Wept bitterly, saying: “For my part, 
I have not done, in all my life, 

I thought so holy, so much good 

And thou art so misunderstood, 

And yet thou makest no complaint ; 
And men, because I fast and pray, 
While thou upon thy pipe dost play, 
They call thee Sinner, and me Saint!” 
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“HARRY, MY BOY,” SAID JIM, “‘ YOUR 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH TELLS ABOUT SEVENOAKS, AND HOW 
MISS BUTTERWORTH PASSED ONE OF 
HER EVENINGS. 

Everysopy has seen Sevenoaks, or a 
hundred towns so much like it in most par- 
ticulars, that a description of any one of 
them would present it to the imagination— 
a town strung upon a stream like beads upon 
a thread, or charms upon a chain. Seven- 
oaks was richer in chain than charms, for 
its abundant water-power was only partially 
used. It plunged, and roared, and played, 
and sparkled, because it had not half enough 
to do. It leaped down, three or four cata- 


racts in passing through the village; and, | 


as it started from living springs far north- 
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ward among the woods and mountains, it 
never failed in its supplies. 

Few of the people of Sevenoaks—thought- 
less workers, mainly—either knew or cared 
whence it came, or whither it went. They 
knew it as “The Branch;” but Sevenoaks 
was so far from the trunk, down to which it 
sent its sap, and from which it received no 
direct return, that no significance was at- 
tached to its name. But it roared all day, 
and roared all night, summer and winter 
alike, and the sound became a part of the 


| atmosphere. Resonance was one of the qual- 


ities of the oxygen which the people breath- 
ed, so that if, at any midnight moment, the 


| roar had been suddenly hushed, they would 


have waked with a start and a sense of suf- 
focation, and leaped from their beds. 
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Among the charms that dangled from this 
liquid chain—depending from the vest of a 
landscape which ended in a ruffle of woods 
toward the north, overtopped by the head 
of a mountain—was a huge factory that had 
been added to from time to time, as neces- 
sity demanded, until it had become an im- 
posing and not uncomely pile. Below this 
were two or three dilapidated saw-mills, a 
grist-mill in daily use, and a fulling-mill—a 
remnant of the old times when homespun 
went its pilgrimage to town—to be fulled, 
colored, and dressed—from all the sparsely 
settled country around. 

On a little plateau by the side of The 
Branch was a row of stores and dram-shops 
and butchers’ establishments. Each had a 
sort of square, false front, pierced by two 
staring windows and a door, that reminded 
one of a lion couchan’—very large in the face 
and very thin in the flank. Then there were 
crowded in near the mill, little rows of one- 
story houses, occupied entirely by operatives, 
and owned by the owner of the mill. All 
the inhabitants, not directly connected with 
the mill, were as far away from it as they 
could go. Their houses were set back upon 
either acclivity, rising from the gorge that 
the stream had worn, and dotted the hill- 
sides in every direction. There was a clumsy 
town-hall, there were three or four churches, 
there was a high school and a low tavern. 
It was, on the whole, a village of import- 
ance, but the great mill was somehow its 
soul and center. A fair farming and grazing 
country stretched back from it eastward and 
westward, and Sevenoaks was its only home 
market. 

It is not proposed, in this history, to tell 
where Sevenoaks was, and is to-day. It 
may have been, or may be, in Maine, or 
New Hampshire, or Vermont, or New York. 
It was in the northern part of one of these 
States, and not far from the border of a wil- 
derness, almost as deep and silent as an 
that can be found beyond the western limit 
of settlement and civilization. The red man 
had left it forever, but the bear, the deer, and 
the moose remained. The streams and lakes 
were full of trout; otter and sable still at- 
tracted the trapper, and here and there a 
lumberman lingered alone in his cabin, en- 
amored of the solitude and the wild pursuits 
to which a hardly gentler industry had in- 
troduced him. Such lumber as could be 
drifted down the streams had long been cut 
and driven out, and the woods were left to 
the hunter and his prey, and to the incur- 
sions of sportsmen and seekers for health, to 
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whom the rude residents became guides, 
cooks, and servants of all work, for the sake 
of occasional society, and that ever-service- 
able consideration—money. 

There were two establishments in Seven- 
oaks which stood so far away from the stream 
that they could hardly be described as at- 
tached to it. Northward, on the top of the 
bleakest hill in the region, stood the Seven- 
oaks poor-house. In dimensions and popu- 
lation, it was utterly out of proportion to the 
size of the town, for the people of Sevenoaks 
seemed to degenerate into paupers with won- 
derful facility. There was one man in the 
town who was known to be getting rich, while 
all the rest grew poor. Even the keepers of 
the dram-shops, though they seemed to do 
a thriving business, did not thrive. A great 
deal of work was done, but people were paid 
very little for it. If a man tried to leave 
the town for the purpose of improving his 
condition, there was always some mortgage 
on his property, or some impossibility of sell- 
ing what he had for money, or his absolute 
dependence on each day’s labor for each 
day’s bread, that stood in the way. One 
by one—sick, disabled, discouraged, dead- 
beaten—they drifted into the poor-house, 
which, as the years went on, grew into a 
shabby double pile of buildings, between 
which ran a county road. 

This establishment was a county as well 
as a town institution, and theoretically one 
group of its buildings was devoted to the 
reception of county paupers, while the other 
was assigned to the poor of Sevenoaks. 
Practically, the keeper of both mingled his 
boarders indiscriminately, to suit his per- 
sonal convenience. 

The hill, as it climbed somewhat abruptly 
from the western bank of the stream—it did 
this in the grand leisure of the old geo- 
logic centuries—apparently got out of breath 
and sat down when its task was half done. 
Where it sat, it left a beautiful plateau of 
five or six acres, and from this it rose, and 
went on climbing, until it reached the sum- 
mit of its effort, and descended the other 
side. On the brow of this plateau stood 
seven huge oaks which the chopper’s axe, for 
some reason or another, had spared; and 
the locality, in all the early years of settle- 
ment, was known by the name of “The 
Seven Oaks.” They formed a notable land- 
mark, and, at last, the old designation hav- 
ing been worn by usage, the town was in- 
corporated with the name of Sevenoaks, in 
a single word. 

On this plateau, the owner of the mill, 
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Mr. Robert Belcher—himself an exceptional 
product of the village—had built his resi- 
dence—a large, white, pretentious dwelling, 
surrounded and embellished by all the ap- 
pointments of wealth. The house was a huge 
cube, ornamented at its corners and cor- 
nices with all possible flowers of a rude arch- 
itecture, reminding one of an elephant, 
that, in a fit of incontinent playfulness, had 
indulged in antics characteristic of its clum- 
sy bulk and brawn. Outside were ample 
stables, a green-house, a Chinese pagoda 
that was called “the summer-house,” an 
exquisite garden and trees, among which 
latter were carefully cherished the seven 
ancient oaks that had given the town its 
name. 

Robert Belcher was not a gentleman. 
He supposed himself to be one, but it was 
a mistake. Gentlemen of wealth usually 
built a fine house; so Mr. Belcher built one. 
Gentlemen kept horses, a groom and a 
coachman; Mr. Belcher did the same. 
Gentlemen of wealth built green-houses for 
themselves and kept a gardener; Mr. Bel- 
cher could do no less. He had no gentle- 
manly tastes to be sure, but he could buy or 
hire these for money; so he bought and 
hired them; and when Robert Belcher 
walked through his stables and jested with 
his men, or into his green-house and about 
his grounds, he rubbed his heavy hands to- 
gether, and fancied that the costly things by 
which he had surrounded himself were the 
insignia of a gentleman. 

From his windows he could look down 
upon the village, all of which he either 
owned or controlled. He owned the great 
mill ; he owned the water-privilege ; he 
owned many of the dwellings, and held 
mortgages on many others; he owned the 
churches for all purposes practical to him- 
self; he owned the ministers—if not, then 
this was another mistake that he had made. 
So long as it was true that they could not 
live without him, he was content with his 
title. He patronized the church, and the 
church was too weak to decline his ostenta- 
tious courtesy. He humiliated every man 
who came into his presence seeking a sub- 
scription for a religious or charitable pur- 
pose, but his subscription was always sought, 
and as regularly obtained. Humbly to seek 
his assistance for any high purpose was a 
concession to his power, and to grant the 
assistance sought was to establish an obliga- 
tion. He was willing to pay for personal 
influence and personal glory, and he often 
paid right royally. 





Of course, Mr. Belcher’s residence had a 
library; all gentlemen have libraries. Mr. 
Belcher’s did not contain many books, but 
it contained a great deal of room for them. 
Here he spent his evenings, kept his papers 
in a huge safe built into the wall, smoked, 
looked down on the twinkling village and 
his huge mill, counted his gains and con- 
structed his schemes. Of Mrs. Belcher and 
the little Belchers, he saw but little. He 
fed and dressed them well, as he did his 
horses. All gentlemen feed and dress their 
dependents well. He was proud of his 
family as he saw them riding in their car- 
riage. They looked gay and comfortable, 
and were, as he thought, the objects of envy 
among the humbler folk of the town, all of 
which reflected pleasantly upon himself. 

On a late April evening, of a late spring 
in 18—, he was sitting in his library, bur- 
ied in a huge easy chair, thinking, smoking, 
scheming. The shutters were closed, the 
lamps were lighted, and a hickory fire was 
blazing upon the hearth. Around the rich 
man were spread the luxuries which his 
wealth had bought—the velvet carpet, the 
elegant chairs, the heavy library table, cov- 
ered with costly appointments, pictures in 
broad gold frames, and one article of furni- 
ture that he had not been accustomed to see 
in a gentleman’s library—an article that 
sprang out of his own personal wants. This 
was an elegant pier-glass, into whose depths 
he was accustomed to gaze in self-admira- 
tion. He was flashily dressed in a heavy 
coat, buff waistcoat, and drab trousers. A 
gold chain of fabulous weight hung around 
his neck and held his Jurgensen repeater. 

He rose and walked his room, and rub- 
bed his hands, as was his habit ; then paused 
before his mirror, admired his robust figure 
and large face, brushed his hair back from 
his big brow, and walked on again. Finally, 
he paused before his glass, and indulged in 
another habit peculiar to himself. 

“ Robert Belcher,” said he, addressing the 
image in the mirror, “ you are a brick! Yes, 
sir, you are a brick! You, Robert Belcher, 
sir, are an almighty smart man. You've 
done it. You started small, but you've 
ended large. You've outwitted the whole 
of ’em. Look at me, sir! Dare you tell 
me, sir, that I am not master of the situa- 
tion? Ah! you hesitate; itis well! They 
all come to me, every man of ’em. They 
knuckle to me. It is ‘Mr. Belcher, will 
you be so good ?’ and ‘ Mr. Belcher, I hope 
you are very well,’ and ‘ Mr. Belcher, I want 
you to do better by me.’ Ha! ha! hatha! 
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My name is Norval. It isn’t? Say that 
again and I'll throttle you! Yes, sir! I'll 
shake your rascally head off your shoulders! 
Down, down in the dust, and beg my par- 
don! It is well; go! Get you gone, sir, 
and remember not to beard the lion in his 
den!” 

Exactly what this performance meant, it 
would be difficult to say. Mr. Belcher, in 
his visits to the city, had frequented theaters 
and admired the villains of the plays he had 
seen represented. He had noticed figures 
upon the boards that reminded him of his 
own. His addresses to his mirror afforded 
him an opportunity to exercise his gifts of 
speech and action, and, at the same time, 
to give form to his self-gratulations. They 
amused him ; they ministered to his pre- 
posterous vanity. He had no companions 
in the town, and the habit gave him a sense 
of society, and helped to pass away his 
evenings. At the close of ‘his effort he sat 
down and lit another cigar. Growing drow- 
sy, he laid it down on a little stand at his 
side, and settled back in his chair for a nap. 
He had hardly shut his eyes when there came 
a rap upon his door. 

“Come in!” 

“ Please, sir,” said a scared-looking maid, 
opening the door just wide enough to make 
room for her face. 

“Well?” in a voice so sharp and harsh 
that the girl cringed. 

“ Please, sir, Miss Butterworth is at the 
door, and would like to see you.” 

Now, Miss Butterworth was the one per- 
son in all Sevenoaks who was not afraid of 
Robert Belcher. She had been at the pub- 
lic school with him when they were children ; 
she had known every circumstance of his 
history; she was not dependent on him in 
any way, and she carried in her head an 
honest and fearless tongue. She was an 
itinerant tailoress, and having worked, first 
and last, in nearly every family in the town, 
she knew the circumstances of them all, and 
knew too well the connection of Robert 
Belcher with their troubles and reverses. In 
Mr. Belcher’s present condition of self-com- 
placency and somnolency, she was not a 
welcome visitor. Belligerent as he had been 
toward his own image in the mirror, he 
shrank from meeting Keziah Butterworth, 
for he knew instinctively that she had come 
with some burden of complaint. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Belcher to his ser- 
vant, “and shut the deor behind you.” 

The girl came in, shut the door, and wait- 
ed, leaning against it. 





“Go,” said her master in a low tone, 
“and tell Mrs. Belcher that I am busy, and 
that she must choke her off. I can’t see her 
to-night. I can’t see her.” 

The gil retired, and soon afterward Mrs. 
Belcher came, and reported that she could 
do nothing with Miss Butterworth—that 
Miss Butterworth was determined to see 
him before she left the house. 

“ Bring her in; I’ll make short work with 
her.” 

As soon as Mrs. Belcher retired, her hus- 
band hurried to the mirror, brushed his hair 
back fiercely, and then sat down to a pile 
of papers that he always kept conveniently 
upon his library table. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Belcher, in his 
blandest tone, when Miss Butterworth was 
conducted to his room. 

“Ah! Keziah?” said Mr. Belcher, look- 
ing up with a smile, as if an unexpected old 
friend had intruded upon him. 

“ My name is Butterworth, and it’s got a 
handle to it,” said that bumptious lady, 
quickly. 

“Well, but, Keziah, you know we used 
to ” 

“ My name is Butterworth, I tell you, and 
it’s got a handle to it.” 

“Well, Miss Butterworth—happy to see 
you—hope you are well—take a chair.” 

“ Humph,” exclaimed Miss Butterworth, 
dropping down upon the edge of a large chair, 
whose back felt no pressure from hers during 
the interview. The expression of Mr. Belch- 
er’s happiness in seeing her, and his kind 
suggestion concerning her health, had over- 
spread Miss Butterworth’s countenance with 
a derisive smile, and though she was evi- 
dently moved to tell him that he lied, she 
had reasons for restraining her tongue. 

They formed a curious study, as they sat 
there together, during the first embarrassing 
moments. The man had spent his life in 
schemes for absorbing the products of the 
labor of others. He was cunning, brutal, 
vain, showy, and essentially vulgar, from his 
head to his feet, in every fiber of body and 
soul. The woman had earned with her own 
busy hands every dollar of money she had 
ever possessed. She would not have wronged 
a dog for her own personal advantage. Her 
black eyes, lean and spirited face, her pre- 
maturely whitening locks, as they were ex- 
posed by the backward fall of her old-fash- 
ioned quilted hood, presented a physiogno- 
my at once piquant and prepossessing. 

Robert Belcher knew that the woman 
before him was fearless and incorruptible. 
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He knew that she despised him—that bully- 
ing and brow-beating would have no influ- 
ence with her, that his ready badinage would 
not avail, and that coaxing and soft words 
would be equally useless. In her présence, he 
was shorn of all his weapons; and he never 
felt so defenseless and ill at ease in his life. 

As Miss Butterworth did not seem in- 
clined to begin conversation, Mr. Belcher 
hem’d and haw’d with affected nonchalance, 
and said : 

“ Ah !—to—what am I indebted for this 
visit, Miss—ah—Butterworth ?” 

“I’m thinking!” she replied sharply, 
looking into the fire, and pressing her lips 
together. 

There was nothing to be said to this, so 
Mr. Belcher looked doggedly at her, and 
waited. 

“T’m thinking of a man, and-he-was-a- 
man-every-inch-of-him, if there ever was 
one, and a gentleman too, if-I-know-what- 
a-gentleman-is, who came to this town ten 
years ago, from-nobody-knows-where ; with 
a wife that was an angel, if-there-is-any-such- 
thing-as-an-angel.” 

Here Miss Butterworth paused. She had 
laid her foundation, and proceeded at her 
leisure. 

“ He knew more than any man in Seven- 
oaks, but he didn’t know how to take care 
of himself,” she went on. “He was the 
most ingenious creature God ever made, I 
do think, and his name was Paul Benedict.” 

Mr. Belcher grew pale and fidgeted in his 
chair. 

“ And his name was Paul Benedict. He 
invented something, and then he took it 
to Robert Belcher, and he put it into his 
mill, and-paid-him-just-as-little-for-it-as-he- 
could. And then he invented something 
mre, and-that-went-into-the-mill ; and then 
something more, and the patent was sold to 
Mr. Belcher for a song, and the man grew 
poorer and poorer, while-Mr.-Belcher-grew- 
richer-and-richer-all-the-time. And then he 
invented a gun, and then his little wife died, 
and what with the expenses of doctors and 
funerals and such things, and the money it 
took to get his patent, which-I-begged-him- 
for-conscience’-sake-to - keep-out-of - Robert - 
Belcher’s-hands, he almost starved with his 
little boy, and had to go to Robert Belcher 
for money.” 

“ And got it,” said Mr. Belcher. 

“How much, now? A _ hundred little 
dollars for what was worth a hundred thou- 
sand, unless-everybody-lies. The whole 
went in a day, and then he went crazy.” 





“Well, you know I sent him to the asy- 
lum,” responded Mr. Belcher. 

“T know you did—yes, I know you did; 
and you tried to get him well enough to 
sign a paper, which the doctor never would 
let him sign, and which wouldn’t have been 
worth a straw if he had signed it. The-idea- 
of-getting-a-crazy-man-to-sign-a-paper !” 

“Well, but I wanted some security for 

the money I had advanced,” said Mr. Bel- 
cher. 
“No; you wanted legal possession of a 
property which would have made him rich ; 
that’s what it was, and you didn’t get it, and 
you never will get it. He can’t be cured, 
and he’s been sent back, and is up at Tom 
Buffum’s now, and I’ve seen him to-day.” 

Miss Butterworth expected that this in- 
telligence would stun Mr. Belcher, but it did 
not. 

The gratification of the man with the news 
was unmistakable. Paul Benedict had no 
relations or friends that he knew of. All 
his dealings with him had been without 
witnesses. The only person living besides 
Robert Belcher, who knew exactly what had 
passed between his victim and himself, was 
hopelessly insane. The difference, to him, 
between obtaining possession of a valuable 
invention of a sane or an insane man, was the 
difference between paying money and pay- 
ingnone. In what way, and with what profit, 
Mr. Belcher was availing himself of Paul 
Benedict’s last invention, no one in Seven- 
oaks knew; but all the town knew that he 
was getting rich, apparently much faster than 
he ever was before, and that, in a distant 
town, there was a manufactory of what was 
known as “ The Belcher Rifle.” 

Mr. Belcher concluded that he was still 
“ master of the situation.” Benedict's testi- 
mony could not be taken in a court of jus- 
tice. e town itself was in his hands, so 
that it would institute no suit on Benedict's 
behalf, now that he had come upon it for 
support; for the Tom Buffum to whom Miss 
Butterworth had alluded was the keeper of 
the poor-house, and was one of his own crea- 
tures. 

Miss Butterworth had sufficient sagacity 
to comprehend the reasons of Mr. Belcher’s 
change of look and manner, and saw that 
her evening’s mission would prove fruitless ; 
but her true woman’s heart would not per- 
mit her to relinquish her project. 

“Is poor Benedict comfortable?” he in- 
quired, in his old, off-hand way. 

“ Comfortable—yes, in the way that pigs 
are.” 
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“ Pigs are very comfortable, I believe, as 
a general thing,” said Mr. Belcher. 

“Bob Belcher,” said Miss Butterworth, 
the tears springing to her eyes in spite of 
herself, and forgetting all the proprieties she 
had determined to observe, “you are a 
brute. You know you are a brute. He is 
in a little cell, no larger than—than—a pig- 
pen. There isn’t a bit of furniture in it. 
He sleeps on the straw, and in the straw, 
and under the straw, and his victuals are 
poked at him as if he were a beast. He is 
a poor, patient, emaciated wretch, and he 
sits on the floor all day, and weaves the 
most beautiful things out of the straw he sits 
on, and Tom Buffum’s girls have got them 
in the house for ornaments. And he talks 
about his rifle, and explains it, and explains 
it, and explains it, when anybody will listen 
to him, and his clothes are all in rags, and 
that little boy of his that they have in the 
house, and treat no better than if he were a 
dog, knows he is there, and goes and looks 
at him, and calls to him, and cries about 
him whenever he dares. And you sit here, 
in your great house, with your carpets and 
chairs, that half smother you, and your look- 
ing-glasses and your fine clothes, and don’t 
start to your feet when I tell you this. I 


tell you if God doesn’t damn everybody who 
is responsible for this wickedness, then there 
is no such thing as a God.” 

Miss Butterworth was angry, and had 
grown more and more angry with every 
word. She had brooded over the matter 
all the afternoon, and her pent-up indigna- 


tion had overflowed beyond control. She 
felt that she had spoken truth which Robert 
Belcher ought to hear and to heed, yet she 
knew that she had lost her hold upon him. 
Mr. Belcher listened with the greatest cool- 
ness, while a half smile overspread his face. 

“ Don’t you think I’m a pretty good-nat- 
ured man to sit here,” said he, “and hear 
myself abused in this way, without getting 
angry ? ” 

“No, I think you are a bad-natured man. 
I think you are the hardest-hearted and 
worst man I ever saw. What in God’s 
name has Paul Benedict done, that he 
should be treated in this way? There are a 
dozen there just like him, or worse. Is it a 
crime to lose one’s reason? I wish you 
could spend one night in Paul Benedict’s 
room.” 

“Thank you. 
ters.” 

“Yes, you look around on your present 
quarters, as you call 'em, and think you'll 


I prefer my present quar- 





always have ’em; you won’t. Mark my 
words; you won’t. Some time you'll over- 
reach yourself, and cheat yourself out of 
‘em. See if you don’t.” 

“Tt takes a smart man to cheat himself, 
Miss Butterworth,” responded Mr. Belcher, 
rubbing his hands. 

“There is just where you're mistaken. It 
takes a fool.” 

Mr. Belcher laughed outright. Then, 
in a patronizing way, he said: “ Miss But- 
terworth, I have given you considerable 
time, and perhaps you'll be kind enough to 
state your business. I’m a practical man, 
and I really don’t see anything that particu- 
larly concerns me in all this talk. Of course, 
I’m sorry for Benedict and the rest of ‘em, 
but Sevenoaks isn’t a very rich town, and it 
cannot afford to board its paupers at the 
hotel, or to give them many luxuries.” 

Miss Butterworth was calm again. She 
knew that she had done her cause no good, 
but was determined to finish her errand. 

“ Mr. Belcher, I’m a woman.” 

“T know it, Keziah.” 

“ And my name is Butterworth.” 

“T know it.” 

“You do? Well, then, here is what I 
came to say to you. The town-meeting 
comes to-morrow, and the town’s poor are to 
be sold at auction, and to pass into Tom 
Buffum’s hands again, unless you prevent it. 
I can’t make a speech, and I can’t vote. I 
never wanted to until now. You can do 
both, and if you don’t reform this business, 
and set Tom Buffum at doing something 
else, and treat God’s poor more like human 
beings, I shall get out of Sevenoaks before 
it sinks; for sink it will if there is any hole 
big enough to put it in.” 

“ Well, I'll think of it,” said Mr. Belcher 
deliberately. 

“Tell me you'll do it.” 

“’m not used to doing things in a hurry. 
Mr. Buffum is a friend of mine, and I’ve 
always regarded him as a very good man 
for the place. Of course, if there’s anything 
wrong it ought to be righted, but I think 
you've exaggerated.” 

“ No, you don’t mean to do anything. I 
see it. Good-night,” and she had swept 
out of the door before he could say another 
word or rise from his chair. 

She went down the hill into the village. 
The earth was stiffening with the frost that 
lingered late in that latitude, and there were 
patches of ice across which she picked her 
way. ‘There was a great moon overhead, 
but just then all beautiful things, and all 
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things that tended to lift her thoughts up- 
ward, seemed a mockery. She reached the 
quiet home of Rev. Solomon Snow. 

“Who knows but he can be spurred up 
to do something?” she said to herself. 

There was only one way to ascertain—so 
she knocked at the door, and was received 
so kindly by Mr. Snow and Mrs. Snow and 
the three Misses Snow, that she sat down 
and unburdened herself—first, of course, as 
regarded Mr. Robert Belcher, and second, 
as concerned the Benedicts, father and son. 

The position of Mr. Belcher was one 
which inspired the minister with caution, 
but the atmosphere was freer in his house 
than in that of the proprietor. The vocal 
engine whose wheels had slipped upon the 
track with many a whirr, as she started her 
train in the great house on the hill, found a 
down grade, and went off easily. Mr. Snow 
sat in his arm-chair, his elbows resting on 
either support, the thumb and every finger 
of each hand touching its twin at the point, 
and forming a kind of gateway in front of 
his heart, which seemed to shut out or let in 
conviction at his will. Mrs. Snow and the 


girls, whose admiration of Miss Butterworth 
for having dared to invade Mr. Belcher’s 
library was unbounded, dropped their work, 


and listened with eager attention. Mr. 
Snow opened the gate occasionally to let in 
a statement, but for the most part kept it 
closed. The judicial attitude, the impertur- 
bable spectacles, the long, pale face and 
white cravat did not prevent Miss Butter- 
worth from “freeing her mind ;” and when 
she finished the task, a good deal had been 
made of the case of the insane paupers of 
Sevenoaks, and there was very little left 
of Mr. Robert Belcher and Mr. Thomas 
Buffum. 

At the close of her account of what she 
had seen at the poor-house, and what had 
passed between her and the great proprie- 
tor, Mr. Snow cast his eyes up to the ceil- 
ing, pursed his lips, and somewhere in the 
profundities of his nature, or in some celes- 
tial laboratory, unseen by any eyes but his 
own, prepared his judgments. 

“ Cases of this kind,” said he, at last, to 
his excited visitor, whose eyes glowed like 
coals as she looked into his impassive face, 
“ are to be treated with great prudence. We 
are obliged to take things as they air. Per- 
sonally (with a rising inflection and a benev- 
olent smile), I should rejoice to see the in- 
sane poor clothed and in their right mind.” 

“Let us clothe ’em, then, anyway,” inter- 





as for being in their right mind, that’s more 
than can be said of those that have the care 
of ’em.” 

“ Personally—Miss Butterworth, excuse 
me—lI should rejoice to see them clothed and 
in their right mind, but the age of miracles is 
past. We have to deal with the facts of 
to-day—with things as they air. It is pos- 
sible, nay, for aught I know, it may be 
highly probable, that in other towns pauper- 
ism may fare better than it does with us. It 
is to be remembered that Sevenoaks is itself 
poor, and its poverty becomes one of the 
factors of the problem which you have pro- 
pounded to us. The town of Buxton, our 
neighbor over here, pays taxes, let us say, 
of seven mills on the dollar; we pay seven 
mills on the dollar. Buxton is rich; we are 
poor. Buxton has few paupers; we have 
many. Consequently, Buxton may maintain 
its paupers in what may almost be regarded 
as a state of affluence. It may go as far as 
feather-beds and winter fires for the aged; 
nay, it may advance to some economical form 
of tooth-brushes, and still demand no more 
sacrifice from its people than is constantly 
demanded of us to maintain our poor in a 
humbler way. Then there are certain pru- 
dential considerations—certain, I might al- 
most say moral considerations—which are 
to be taken into account. It will never do, 
in a town like ours, to make pauperism at- 
tractive—to make our pauper establishments 
comfortable asylums for idleness. It must, 
in some way, be made to seem a hardship 
to go to the poor-house.” 

“ Well, Sevenoaks has taken care of that 
with a vengeance,” burst out Miss Butter- 
worth. 

“Excuse me, Miss Butterworth; let me 
repeat, that it must be made to seem a 
hardship to go to the poor-house. Let us 
say that we have accomplished this very de- 
sirable result. So far, so good. Give our 
system whatever credit may belong to it, 
and still let us frankly acknowledge that we 
have suffering left that ought to be allevi- 
ated. How much? In what way? Here 
we come into contact with another class of 
facts. Paupers have less of sickness and 
death among them than any other class in 
the community. There are paupers in our 
establishment that have been there for 
twenty-five years—a fact which, if it proves 
anything, proves that a large proportion of 
the wants of our present civilization are not 
only artificial in their origin, but harmful in 
their gratifications. Our poor are compelled 


jected Miss Butterworth impatiently. “And, | to go back nearer to nature—to old mother 
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nature—and they certainly get a degree of 
compensation for it. It increases the ex- 
penses of the town, to be sure.” 

“Suppose we inquire of them,” struck in 
Miss Butterworth again, “and find out 
whether they would not rather be treated 
better and die earlier.” 

“Paupers are hardly in a position to be 
consulted in that way,” responded Mr. Snow, 
“and the alternative is one which, consider- 
ing their moral condition, they would have 
no right to entertain.” 

Miss Butterworth had sat through this 
rather desultory disquisition with what pa- 
tience she could command, breaking in upon 
it impulsively at various points, and seen 
that it was drifting nowhere—at least that it 
was not drifting toward her wishes. Then 
she took up the burden of talk, and carried 
it on in her very direct way. 

“All you say is well enough, I suppose,” 
she began, “but I don’t stop to reason about 
it, and I don’t wish to. Here is a lot of hu- 
man beings that are treated like brutes—sold 
every year to the lowest bidder, to be kept. 
They go hungry, and naked, and cold. They 
are in the hands of a man who has no more 
blood in his heart than there is in a turnip, 
and we pretend to be Christians, and go to 
church, and coddle ourselves with comforts, 
and pay no more attention to them than we 
should if their souls had gore where their 
money went. I tell you it’s a sin and a 
shame, and I knowit. I feel it. And 
there’s a gentleman among ’em, and his little 
boy, and they must be taken out of that 
place, or treated better in it. I’ve made up 
my mind to that, and if the men of Seven- 
oaks don’t straighten matters on that horri- 
ble old hill, then they’re just no men at all.” 

Mr. Snow smiled a calm, self-respectful 
smile, that said, as plainly as words could 
say: “Oh! I know women: they are amiably 
impulsive, but impracticable.” 

“Have you ever been there?” inquired 
Miss Butterworth, sharply. 

“Yes, I’ve been there.” 

“And conscience forbid!” broke in Mrs. 
Snow, “that he should go again, and bring 
home what he brought home that time. It 
took me the longest time to get them out of 
the house!” 

“Mrs. Snow! my dear! you forget that 
we have a stranger present.” 

“Well, I don’t forget those strangers, any- 
way!” 

The three Misses Snow tittered, and look- 
ed at one another, but were immediately 
solemnized by a glance from their father. 





Mrs. Snow, having found her tongue—a 
characteristically lively and emphatic one— 
went on to say:— 

“I think Miss Butterworth is right. It’s 
a burning shame, and you ought to go to 
the meeting to-morrow, and put it down.” 

“Easily said, my dear,” responded Mr. 
Snow, “but you forget that Mr. Belcher is 
Buffum’s friend, and that it is impossible to 
carry any measure against him in Sevenoaks. 
I grant that it ought not to be so. I wish 
it were otherwise; but we must take things 
as they air.” 

“To take things as they air,” was a cardi- 
nal aphorism in Mr. Snow's budget of wis- 
dom. It was a good starting-point for any 
range of reasoning, and exceedingly useful 
to a man of limited intellect and no moral 
courage at all. The real truth of the case 
had dawned upon Miss Butterworth, and it 
had rankled in the breast of Mrs. Snow from 
the beginning of his pointless talk. He was 
afraid of offending Robert Belcher, for not 
only did his church need repairing, but his 
salary was in arrears, and the wolf that had 
chased so many up the long hill to what was 
popularly known as Tom Buffum’s Boarding- 
House he had heard many a night, while 
his family was sleeping, howling with menace 
in the distance. 

Mrs. Snow rebelled, in every part of her 
nature, against the power which had cowed 
her reverend companion. ‘There is nothing 
that so goads a spirited woman to madness 
as the realization that any man controls her 
husband. He may be subservient to her— 
a cuckold even—but to be mated with a 
man whose soul is neither his own nor 
wholly hers, is to her the torment of tor- 
ments. 

“I wish Robert Belcher was hanged,” 
said Mrs. Snow, spitefully. 

“Amen! and my name is Butterworth,” 
responded that lady, making sure that there 
should be no mistake as to the responsibilit, 
for the utterance. 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed the three 
Misses Snow, in wonder. 

“ And drawn and quartered!” added Mrs. 
Snow, emphatically. 

“Amen, again!” responded Miss Butter- 
worth. . 

“Mrs. Snow! my dear! You forget that 
you are a Christian pastor’s wife, and that 
there is a stranger present.” 

“No, that is just what I don’t forget,” said 
Mrs. Snow. “I see a Christian pastor afraid 
of a man of the world, who cares no more 
about Christianity than he does about a pair 
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of old shoes, and who patronizes it for the 
sake of shutting its mouth against him. It 


makes me angry, and makes me wish I were | 


aman; and you ought to go to that meet- 
ing to-morrow, as a Christian pastor, and 
put down this shame and wickedness. You 
have influence, if you will use it. All the 
people want is a leader, and some one to tell 
them the truth.” 

“Yes, father, I’m sure you have a great 
deal of influence,” said the elder Miss Snow. 

“A great deal of influence,” responded 
the next in years. 

“Yes, indeed,” echoed the youngest. 

Mr. Snow established the bridge again by 
bringing his fingers together; whether to 
keep out the flattery that thus came like a 
subtle balm to his heart, or to keep in the 
self-complacency which had been engender- 
ed, was not apparent. 

He smiled, looking benevolently out upon 
the group, and said: “Oh, you women are 
so hasty, so hasty, so hasty! I had not said 
that I would not interfere. Indeed, I had 
pretty much made up my mind to do so. 
But I wanted you in advance to see things 
as they air. It may be that something can 
be done, and it certainly will be a great sat- 
isfaction to me if I can be the humble instru- 


ment for the accomplishment of a reform.” 
“ And you will go to the meeting? and you 
will speak?” said Miss Butterworth, eagerly. 
“Yes!” and Mr. Snow looked straight 
into Miss Butterworth’s tearful eyes, and 
smiled. 
“The Lord add his blessing, and to his 


name be all the praise! Good night!” said 
Miss Butterworth, rising and making for the 
door. 

“Dear,” said Mrs. Snow, springing and 
catching her by the arm, “don’t you think 
you ought to put on something more? It’s 
very chilly to-night.” 

“Not arag. I’m hot. I believe I should 
roast if I had on a feather more.” 

“Wouldn’t you like Mr. Snow to go home 
with you? He can go just as well as not,” 
insisted Mrs. Snow. 

“Certainly, just as well as not,” repeated 
the elder Miss Snow, followed by the second 
with: “as well as not,” and by the third with: 
“and be glad to do it.” Ps 

“ No—no—no—no”—to each. “I can 
get along better without. him, and I don’t 
mean to give him a chance to take -back 
what he has said.” 

Miss Butterworth ran down the steps, the 
whole family standing in the open door, with 
Mr. Snow, in his glasses, behind his good- 





natured, cackling flock, thoroughly glad that 
his protective services were deemed of so 
small value by the brave little tailoress. 

Then Miss Butterworth could see the 
moon and the stars. Then she could see 
how beautiful the night was. Then she be- 
came conscious of the everlasting roar of 
the cataracts, and of the wreaths of mist 
that they sent up into the crisp evening air. 
To the fear of anything in Seveneaks, in the 
day or in the night, she was a stranger; so, 
with a light heart, talking and humming to 
herself, she went by the silent mill, the noisy 
dram-shops, and, with her benevolent spirit 
full of hope and purpose, reached the house 
where, in a humble hired room she had gar- 
nered all her treasures, including the bed 
and the linen which she had prepared years 
before for an event that never took place. 

“The Lord add his blessing, and to his 
name be all the praise,” she said, as she ex- 
tinguished the candle, laughing in spite of 
herself, to think how she had blurted out 
the prayer and the ascription in the face of 
Solomon Snow. 

“Well, he’s a broken reed—a broken reed 
—but I hope Mrs. Snow will tie something 
on to him—or starch him—or—something— 
to make him stand straight for once,” and 
then she went to sleep, and dreamed of fight- 
ing with Robert Belcher all night. 


CHAPTER II, 


MR. BELCHER CARRIES HIS POINT AT THE 
TOWN-MEETING, AND THE READER IS IN- 
TRODUCED TO JIM FENTON. 


Tue abrupt departure of Miss Butterworth 
left Mr. Belcher piqued and surprised. Al- 
though he regarded himself as still “ master 
of the situation "—to use his own pet phrase, 
—the visit of that spirited woman had in va- 
rious ways humiliated him. To sit in his 
own library, with an intruding woman who 
not only was not afraid of him but despised 
him, to sit before her patiently and be called 
“Bob Belcher,” and a brute, and not to 
have the privilege of kicking her out of 
doors, was the severest possible trial of his 
equanimity. She left him so suddenly that 
he had not had the opportunity to insult 
her, for he had fully intended to do this be- 
fore she retired. He had determined, also, 
as a matter of course, that in regard to the 
public poor of Sevenoaks he would give all 
his influence toward maintaining the existing 
state of things. The idea of being influenced 
by a woman, particularly by a woman over 
whom he had no influence, to change his 
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policy with regard to anything, public or 
private, was one against which all the brute 
within him rebelled. 

In this state of mind, angry with himself 
for having tolerated one who had so boldly 
and ruthlessly wounded his self-love, he had 
but one resort. He could not confess his 
humiliation to his wife; and there was no 
one in the world with whom he could hold 
conversation on the subject, except his old 
confidant who came into the mirror when 
wanted, and conveniently retired when the 
interview closed. 

Rising from his chair, and approaching his 


mirror, as if he had been whipped, he stood | 


a full minute regarding his disgraced and 


speechless image. “ Are you Robert Belcher, | 
Esquire, of Sevenoaks?” he inquired, at | 


length. 
insulted by a woman? 
Turn not away! 
tional objections to telling me how you feel ? 


“ Are you the person who has been 


Are you, sir, the proprietor of this house? | 


Are you the owner of yonder mill? Are 
you the distinguished person who carries 
Sevenoaks in his pocket? How are the 


mighty fallen! And you, sir, who have been 
insulted by a tailoress, can stand here, and 
look me in the face, and still pretend to be 


aman! You are a scoundrel, sir—a low, 
mean-spirited scoundrel, sir. You are nicely 
dressed, you seem to be a respectable gen- 
tleman, but you are a puppy. Dare to tell 
me you are not, and I will grind you under 
my foot, as I would grinda worm. Don’t 
give me a word—not a word! I am not in 
a mood to bear it!” 

Having vented his indignation and dis- 
gust, with the fiercest facial expression and 
the most menacing gesticulations, he became 
calm, and proceeded : 

“ Benedict at the poor-house, hopelessly 
insane! Tell me now, and, mark you, no 
hes here! Who developed his invention ? 
Whose money was risked ? What did it cost 
Benedict? Nothing. What did it cost 
Robert Belcher? More thousands than 
Benedict ever dreamed of. Have you done 
your duty, Robert Belcher? Ay, ay, sir! 
I believe you. Did you turn his head? 
No, sir. I believe you; it is well! I have 
spent money for him—first and last, a great 
deal of money for him; and any man or 
woman who disputes me is a liar—a base, 
malignant liar! Who is still master of the 
situation ? Whose name is Norval? Whose 
are these Grampian Hills? Who intends to 
go to the town-meeting to-morrow, and have 
things fixed about as he wants them? Who 





Look at me, sir! | 
Have you any constitu- | 





will make Keziah Butterworth weep and 
howl with anguish? Let Robert Belcher 
alone! Alone! Far in azure depths of 
space (here Mr. Belcher extended both arms 
heavenward, and regarded his image admir- 
ingly), far—far away! Well, you're a pretty 
good-looking man, after all, and I'll let you 
off this time; but don’t let me catch you 
playing baby to another woman! I think 
you'll be able to take care of yourself [nod- 
ding slowly.}_ By-by! Good night!” 

Mr. Belcher retired from the glass with 
two or three profound bows, his face beam- 
ing with restored self-complacency, and, 
taking his chair, he resumed his cigar. At 
this moment, there arose in his memory a 
single sentence he had read in the warrant 
for the meeting of the morrow: “To see if 
the town will take any steps for the im- 
provement of the condition of the poor, now 
supported at the public charge.” 

When he read this article of the warrant, 
posted in the public places of the village, it 
had not impressed him particularly, Now, 
he saw Miss Butterworth’s hand in it. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Belcher was not the only man who 
had been honored by a call from that philan- 
thropic woman. As he thought ihe matter 
over, he regretted that, for the sake of giving 
form and force to his spite against her, he 
should be obliged to relinquish the popularity 
he might have won by favoring a reformative 
measure. He saw something in it, also, that 
might be made to add to Tom Buffum’s 
profits; but even this consideration weighed 
nothing against his desire for personal re- 
venge, to be exhibited in the form of tr- 
umphant personal power. 

He rose from his chair, walked his room, 
swinging his hands backward and forward, 
casting furtive glances into his mirror, and 
then rang his bell. He had arrived at a 
conclusion. He had fixed upon his scheme, 
and was ready for work. 

“Tell Phipps to come here,” he said to 
the maid who responded to the summons. 

Phipps was hiS coachman, body-servant, 
table-waiter, pet, butt for his jests, tool, man 
of all occasions. He considered himself a 
part of Mr. Belcher’s personal property. To 
be the object of his clumsy badinage, when 
visitors were present and his master was par- 
ticularly amiable, was equivalent to an hon- 
orable public notice. He took Mr. Belcher’s 
cast-off clothes, and had them reduced in 
their dimensions for his own wearing, and 
was thus always able to be nearly as well 
dressed and foppish as the man for whom 
they were originally made. He was as in- 
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solent to others as he was obsequious to his 
master—a flunky by nature and long educa- 
tion. 

Phipps appeared. 

“Well, Phipps, what are you here for?” 
inquired Mr. Belcher. 

“I was told you wanted me, sir,” looking 
doubtfully with his cunning eyes into Mr. 
Belcher’s face, as if questioning his mood. 

“ How is your health? You look feeble. 
Overwhelmed by your tremendous duties ? 
Been sitting up late along back? Eh? 
You rascal! Who's the happy woman?” 

Phipps laughed, and twiddled his fingers. 

“You're a precious fellow, and I’ve got to 
get rid of you. You are altogether too many 
for me. Where did you get thatcoat? It 
seems to me I’ve seen something like that 
before. Just tell me how you do it, man. I 
can’t dress the way you do. Yes, Phipps, 
you're too many for me!” 

Phipps smiled, aware that he was expect- 
ed to make no reply. 

“ Phipps, do you expect to get up to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, you do! 
you do,” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And Phipps—” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Bring the grays and the light wagon to 
the door to-morrow morning at seven 
o’clock.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And Phipps, gather all the old clothes 
about the house that you can’t use your- 
self, and tie’em up in a bundle, and put’em 
into the back of the wagon. Mum is the 
word, and if Mrs. Belcher asks you any 
questions, tell her I think of turning Sister 
of Charity.” 

Phipps snickered. 

“And Phipps, make a basket of cold 
meat and goodies, and put in with the 
clothes.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And Phipps, remember seven o’clock, 
sharp, and no soldiering.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And Phipps, here is a cigar that cost 
twenty-five cents. Do it up in a paper, and 
lay it away. Keep it to remember me by.” 

This joke was too good to be passed over 
lightly, and so Phipps giggled, took the 
cigar, put it caressingly to his nose, and 
then slipped it into his pocket. 

“Now make yourself scarce,” said his 
master, and the man retired, entirely con- 


Very well! See that 


| and pitched it into his doorway. 





| scious that the person he served had some 


rascally scheme on foot, and heartily sym- 
pathetic with him in its execution. 

Promptly at seven the next morning, the 
rakish pair of trotters stood before the door, 
with a basket and a large bundle in the back 
of the rakish little wagon. Almost at the 
same moment, the proprietor came out, but- 
toning his overcoat. Phipps leaped out, 
then followed his master into the wagon. 
who, taking the reins, drove off at a rattling 
pace up the long hill toward Tom Buffum’s 
boarding-house. The road lay entirely out- 
side of the village, so that the unusual drive 
was not observed. 

Arriving at the poor-house, Mr. Belcher 
gave the reins to his servant, and, with a 
sharp rap upon the door with the butt of 
his whip, summoned to the latch the red- 
faced and stuffy keeper. What passed be- 
tween them, Phipps did not hear, although 
he tried very hard to do so. At the close 
of a half hour’s buzzing conversation, Tom 
Buffum took the bundle from the wagon, 
Then, 
with the basket on his arm, he and Mr. 
Belcher made their way across the street to 
the dormitories and cells occupied by the 
paupers of both sexes and all ages and con 
ditions. Even the hard-hearted proprietor 
saw that which wounded his blunted sensi 
bilities; but he looked on with a bland face, 
and witnessed the greedy consumption of 
the stale dainties of his own table. 

It was by accident that he was led out by 
a side passage, and there he caught glimpses 
of the cells to which Miss Butterworth had 
alluded, and inhaled an atmosphere which 
sickened him to paleness, and brought to 
his lips the exclamation: “For God’s sake 
let’s get out of this.” 

“Ay! ay!” came tremblingly from behind 
the bars of a cell, “let’s get out of this.” 

Mr. Belcher pushed toward the light, but 
not so quickly that a pair of eyes, glaring 
from the straw, failed to recognize him. 

“Robert Belcher! Oh, for God’s sake 
Robert Belcher!” 

It was a call of wild distress—a whine, : 
howl, an objurgation, all combined. It wa: 
repeated as long as he could hear it. It 
sounded in his ears as he descended the hill. 
It came again and again to him as he was 
seated at his comfortable breakfast. It rang 
in the chambers of his consciousness for 
hours, and only a firm and despotic will ex 
pelled it at last. He knew the voice, an! 
he never wished to hear it again. 

What he had seen that morning, and what 
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he had done, where he had been, and wh 
he had gone, were secrets to which his wife 
and children were not admitted. The rela- 
tions between himself and his wife were not 
new in the world. He wished to retain her 
respect, so he never revealed to her his ini- 
quities. She wished as far as possible to 
respect him, so she never made uncomfort- 
able inquiries. He was bountiful to her. 
He had been bountiful to many others. 
She clothed and informed all his acts of be- 
neficence with the motives which became 
them. If she was ever shocked by his vul- 
garity, he never knew it by any word of hers, 
in disapproval. If she had suspicions, she 
did not betray them. Her children were 
trained to respect their father, and among 
them she found the satisfactions of her life. 
He had long ceased to be her companion. 
As an associate, friend, lover, she had given 
him up, and, burying in her heart all her 
griefs and all her loneliness, had determined 
to make the best of her life, and to bring 
her children to believe that their father was 
a man of honor, of whom they had no rea- 
son to be ashamed. If she was proud, hers 
was an amiable pride, and to Mr. Belcher’s 
credit let it be said that he honored her as 
much as he wished her to honor him. 

For an hour after breakfast, Mr. Belcher 
was occupied in his library, with his agent, 
in the transaction of his daily business. 
Then, just as the church bell rang its pre- 
liminary summons for the assembling of the 
town-meeting, Phipps came to the door again 
with the rakish grays and the rakish wagon, 
and Mr. Belcher drove down the steep hill 
into the village, exchanging pleasant words 
with the farmers whom he encountered on 
the way, and stopping at various shops, to 
speak with those upon whom he depended 
for voting through whatever public schemes 
he found it desirable to favor. 

The old town-hall was thronged for half- 
an-hour before the time designated in the 
warrant. Finally, the bell ceased to ring, 
at the exact moment when Mr. Belcher 
drove to the door and ascended the steps. 
There was a buzz all over the house when 
he entered, and he was surrounded at once. 

“ Have it just as you want it,” shaking his 
head ostentatiously and motioning them 
away, “don’t mind anything about me. I’m 
a passenger,” he said aloud, and with a 
laugh, as the meeting was called to order 
and the warrant read, and a nomination for 
moderator demanded. 

“Peter Vernol,” shouted a dozen voices 
in unison. 





Peter Vernol had represented the district 
in the Legislature, and was supposed to be 
familiar with parliamentary usage. He was 
one of Mr. Belcher’s men, of course—as 
truly owned and controlled by him as Phipps 
himself. 

Peter Vernol became moderator by accla- 
mation. He was a young man, and, ascend- 
ing the platform very red in the face, and 
looking out upon the assembled voters of 
Sevenoaks, he asked with a trembling voice: 

“ What is the further pleasure of the meet- 
ing?” 

“T move you,” said Mr. Belcher, rising, 
and throwing open his overcoat, “that the 
Rev. Solomon Snow, whom I am exceed- 
ingly glad to see present, open our delibera- 
tions with prayer.” 

The moderator, forgetting apparently that 
the motion had not been put, thereupon in- 
vited the reverend gentleman to the plat- 
form, from which, when his service had been 
completed, he with dignity retired—but 
with the painful consciousness that in some 
way Mr. Belcher had become aware of the 
philanthropic task he had undertaken. He 
knew he was beaten, at the very threshold 
of his enterprise—that his conversations of 
the morning among his neighbors had been 
reported, and that Paul Benedict and his 
fellow-sufferers would be none the better for 
him. 

The business connected with the various 
articles of the warrant was transacted with- 
out notable discussion or difference. Mr. 
Belcher’s ticket for town officers, which he 
took pains to show to those around him, was 
unanimously adopted. When it came to 
the question of schools, Mr. Belcher in- 
dulged in a few flights of oratory. He 
thought it impossible for a town like Seven- 
oaks to spend too much money for schools. 
He felt himself indebted to the public school 
for all that he was, and all that he had won. 
The glory of America, in his view—its pre- 
eminence above all the exhausted and de- 
cayed civilizations of the Old World—was to 
be found in popular education. It was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our new and abound- 
ing national life. Drop it, falter, recede, 
and the darkness that now hangs over Eng- 
land, and the thick darkness that envelops 
the degenerating hordes of the Continent, 
would settle down upon fair America, and 
blot her out forever from the list of the 
earth’s teeming nations. He would pay good 
wages to teachers. He would improve 
school-houses, and he would do it as a mat- 
ter of economy. It was, in his view, the 
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only safeguard against the encroachments of 
a destructive pauperism. “We are soon,” 
said Mr. Belcher, “to consider whether we 
will take any steps for the improvement of 
the condition of the poor, now supported at 
the public charge. Here is our first step. 
Let us endow our children with such a 
degree of intelligence that pauperism shall 
be impossible. In this thing I go hand in 
hand with the clergy. On many points I 
do not agree with them, but on this matter 
of popular education, I will do them the 
honor to say that they have uniformly been 
in advance of the rest of us. I join hands 
with them here to-day, and, as any advance 
in our rate of taxation for schools will bear 
more heavily upon*me than upon any other 
citizen—I do not say it boastingly, gentle- 
men—I pledge myself to support and stand 
by it.” 

Mr. Belcher’s speech, delivered with ma- 
jestic swellings of his broad chest, the osten- 
tatious removal of his overcoat, and brilliant 
passages of oratorical action, but most imper- 
fectly summarized in this report, was received 
with cheers. Mr. Snow himself feebly 
joined in the approval, although he knew it 
was intended to disarm him. His strength, 
his resolution, his courage, ebbed away with 
sickening rapidity ; and he was not reassured 
by a glance toward the door, where he saw, 
sitting quite alone, Miss Butterworth herself, 
who had come in for the purpose partly of 
strengthening him, and partly of informing 
herself concerning the progress of a reform 
which had taken such strong hold upon her 
sympathies. 

At length the article in the warrant which 
most interested that good lady was taken 
up, and Mr. Snow rose to speak upon it. 
He spoke of the reports he had heard con- 
cerning the bad treatment that the paupers, 
and especially those who were hopelessly 
insane, had received in the almshouse, en- 
larged upon the duties of humanity and 
Christianity, and expressed his conviction 
that the enlightened people of Sevenoaks 
should spend more money for the comfort 
of the unfortunate whom Heaven had thrown 
upon their charge, and particularly that they 
should institute a more searching and com- 
petent inspection of their pauper establish- 
ment. 

As he took his seat, all eyes were turned 
upon Mr. Belcher, and that gentleman rose 
for a second exhibition of his characteristic 
eloquence. 

“TI do not forget,” said Mr. Belcher, “that 
we have present here to-day an old and well- 





tried public servant. I see before me Mr. 
Thomas Buffum, who, for years, has had in 
charge the poor, not only of this town, but 
of this county. I do not forget that his task 
has been one of great delicacy, with the 
problem constantly before him how to main- 
tain in comfort our most unfortunate class 
of population, and at the same time to re- 
duce to its minimum the burden of our tax- 
payers. That he has solved this problem 
and served the public well, I most firmly 
believe. He has been for many years my 
trusted personal friend, and I cannot sit 
here and hear his administration questioned, 
and his integrity and humanity doubted, 
without entering my protest. [Cheers, during 
which Mr. Buffum grew very red in the 
face.] He has had a task before which 
the bravest of us would shrink. We, who 
sit in our peaceful homes, know little of the 
hardship to which this faithful public servant 
has been subjected. Pauperism is ungrate- 
ful. Pauperism is naturally filthy. Pauper- 
ism is noisy. It consists of humanity in its 
most repulsive forms, and if we have among 
us a man who can—who can—stand it, let 
us stand by him.” [Tremendous cheers.] 

Mr. Belcher paused until the wave of ap- 
plause had subsided, and then went on: 

“ An open-hand, free competition: this 
has been my policy, in a business of whose 
prosperity you are the best judges. I 
say an open-hand and free competition in 
everything. How shall we dispose of our 
poor? Shall they be disposed of by private 
arrangement—sold out to favorites, of whose 
responsibility we know nothing? [Cries of 
no, no, no!] If anybody who is responsi- 
ble—and now that he is attacked, mark you, 
I propose to stand behind and be responsi- 
ble for Mr. Buffum myself—can do the work 
cheaper and better than Mr. Buffum, let him 
enter at once upon the task. But let the 
competition be free, nothing covered up. 
Let us have clean hands in this business, if 
nowhere else. If we cannot have impartial 
dealing, when the interests of humanity are 
concerned, we are unworthy of the trust we 
have assumed. I give the Rev. Mr. Snow 
credit for motives that are unimpeachable— 
unimpeachable, sir. I do not think him 
capable of intentional wrong, and I wish to 
ask him, here and now, whether, within a 
recent period, he has visited the pauper es- 
tablishment of Sevenoaks.” 

Mr. Snow rose and acknowledged that 
it was a long time since he had entered Mr. 
Buffum’s establishment. 

“T thought so. He has listened to the 
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voice of rumor. Very well. Ihave to say 
that I have been there recently, and have 
walked through the establishment. I should 
do injustice to myself, and fail to hint to the 
reverend gentleman, and all those who sym- 
pathize with him, what I regard as one of 
their neglected duties, if I should omit to 
mention that I did not go empty-handed. 
[Loud cheers.] It is easy for those who 
neglect their own duties to suspect that 
others do the same. I know our paupers 
are not supported in luxury. We cannot 
afford to support them in luxury; but I 
wash my hands of all responsibility for 
inhumanity and inattention to their rea- 
sonable wants. The reverend gentleman 
himself knows, I think, whether any man 
ever came to me for assistance in behalf of 
any humane or religious object, and went 
away without aid. I cannot consent to be 
placed in a position that reflects upon my 
benevolence, and, least of all, by the rever- 
end gentleman who has reflected upon that 
administration of public charity which has 
had, and still retains my approval. I there- 


fore move that the usual sum be appropri- 
ated for the support of the poor, and that 
at the close of this meeting the care of the 
poor for the ensuing year be disposed of at 


public auction to the lowest bidder.” 

Mr. Snow was silent, for he knew that he 
was impotent. 

Then there jumped up a little man with 
tumbled hair, weazened face, and the general 
look of a broken-down gentleman, who was 
recognized by the moderator as “ Dr. Rad- 
cliffe.” 

“Mr. Moderator,” said he, in a scream- 
ing voice, “as I am the medical attendant 
and inspector of our pauper establishment, 
it becomes proper for me, in seconding the 
motion of Mr. Belcher, as I heartily do, to 
say a few words and submit my report for 
the past year.” 

Dr. Radcliffe was armed with a large 
document, and the assembled voters of Sev- 
enoaks were getting tired. 

“T move,” said Mr. Belcher, “ that, as the 
hour is late, the reading of the report be dis- 
pensed with.” The motion was seconded, 
and carried nem. con. 

The Doctor was wounded in a sensitive 
spot, and was determined not to be put 
down. 

“TI may at least say,” he went on, “ that 
I have made some discoveries during the 
past year that ought to be in the possession 
of the scientific world. It takes less food to 
support a pauper than it does any other 





man, and I believe the reason is that he 
hasn’t any mind. If I take two potatoes, 
one goes to the elaboration of mental pro- 
cesses, the other to the support of the phy- 
sical economy. The pauper has only a 
physical economy, and he needs but one 
potato. Anemia is the normal condition of 
the pauper. He breathes’comfortably an 
atmosphere which would give a healthy man 
asphyxia. Hearty food produces inflamma- 
tory diseases and a general condition of 
hypertrophy. The character of the diseases 
at the poor-house, during the past year, has 
been typhoid. I have suggested to Mr. 
Buffum better ventilation, a change from 
farinaceous to nitrogenous food as condu- 
cive to a better condition of the mucous sur- 
faces and a more perfect oxydation of the 
vital fluids. Mr. Buffum - 

“Qh, git out!” shouted a voice at the 
rear. 

“ Question! question!” called a dozen 
voices. 

The moderator caught a wink and a nod 
from Mr. Belcher, and put the question, 
amid the protests of Dr. Radcliffe; and it was 
triumphantly carried. 

And now, as the town-meeting drops out 
of this story, let us leave it, and leave Mr. 
Thomas Buffum at its close to underbid all 
contestants for the privilege of feeding the 
paupers of Sevenoaks for another year. 

Miss Butterworth, while painfully wit- 
nessing the defeat of her hopes from the last 
seat in the hall, was conscious of the pres- 
ence at her side of a very singular-looking 
personage, who evidently did not belong in 
Sevenoaks. He was a woodsman, who had 
been attracted to the hall by his desire to 
witness the proceedings. His clothes, orig- 
inally of strong material, were patched ; he 
held in his hand a fur cap without a visor, 
and a rifle leaned on the bench at his side. 
She had been attracted to him by his thor- 
oughly good-natured face, his noble, mus- 
cular figure, and certain exclamations that 
escaped from his lips during the speeches. 
Finally, he turned to her, and with a smile 
so broad and full that it brought an answer 
to her own face, he said: “ This ere breathin’ 
is worse nor an old swamp. I’m goin’, 
and good-bye to ye!” 

Why this remark, personally addressed to 
her, did not offend her, coming as it did 
from a stranger, she did not know; but it 
certainly did not seem impudent. There 
was something so simple and strong and 
manly about him, as he had sat there by 
her side, contrasted with the baser and bet 
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ter dressed men before her, that she took 
his address as an honorable courtesy. 

When the woodsman went out upon the 
steps of the town hall, to get a breath, he 
found there such an assembly of boys as 
usually gathers in villages on the smallest 
public occasion. Squarely before the door 
stood Mr. Belcher’s grays, and in Mr. Belch- 
er’s wagon sat Mr. Belcher’s man, Phipps. 
Phipps was making the most of his position. 
He was proud of his horses, proud of his 
clothes, proud of the whip he was carelessly 
snapping, proud of belonging to Mr. Belcher. 
The boys were laughing at his funny remarks, 
envying him his proud eminence, and dis- 
cussing the merits of the horses, and the vari- 
ous points of the attractive establishment. 

As the stranger appeared, he looked down 
upon the boys with a broad smile, which 
attracted them at once, and quite diverted 
them from their flattering attentions to 
Phipps—a fact quickly perceived by the lat- 
ter and as quickly revenged in a way pecul- 
iar to himself, and the man from whom he 
had learned it. 

“This is the hippopotamus, gentlemen,” 
said Phipps, “fresh from his native woods. 
He sleeps underneath the banyan-tree, and 
lives on the nuts of the hick-o-ree, and pur- 
sues his prey with his tail extended upward 
and one eye open, and has been known 
when excited by hunger to eat small boys, 
spitting out their boots with great violence. 
Keep out of his way, gentlemen, keep out 
of his way, and observe his wickedness at a 
distance.” 

Phipps’s saucy speech was received with 
a great roar by the boys, who were surprised 
to notice that the animal himself was not 
only not disturbed, but very much amused 
by being shown up as a curiosity. 

“Well, you’re a new sort of a monkey, 
any way,” said the woodsman, after the 
laugh had subsided. “I never hearn one 
talk afore.” 

“ You never will again,” retorted Phipps, 
“if you give me any more of your lip.” 

The woodsman walked quickly toward 
Phipps, as if he were about to pull him from 
his seat. 

Phipps saw the motion, started the horses, 
and was out of his way in an instant. 

The boys shouted in derision, but Phipps 
did not come back, and the stranger was the 
hero. They gathered around him, asking 
questions, all of which he good-naturedly 
answered. He seemed to be pleased with 
their society, as if he were only a big boy 


himself, and wanted to make the most of the | 





limited time which his visit to the town af- 
forded him. 

While he was thus standing as the center 
of an inquisitive and admiring group, Miss 
Butterworth came out of the town hall. 
Her eyes were full of tears, and her eloquent 
face expressed vexation and distress. The 
stranger saw the look and the tears, and, 
leaving the boys, he approached her with- 
out the slightest awkwardness, and said: 

“ Has anybody teched ye, mum?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” Miss Butterworth answered. 

“ Has anybody spoke ha’sh to ye?” 

“Oh, no, sir;” and Miss Butterworth 
pressed on, conscious that in that kind in- 
quiry there breathed as genuine respect and 
sympathy as ever had reached her ears in 
the voice of a man. 

“ Because,” said the man, still walking 
along at her side, “ I’m spiling to do some- 
thing for somebody, and I wouldn’t mind 
thrashing anybody you'd p’int out.” 

“ No, you can do nothing for me. No- 
body can do anything in this town for any- 
body until Robert Belcher is dead,” said 
Miss Butterworth. 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to kill him,” re- 
sponded the man, “ unless it was an accident 
in the woods—a great ways off—for a turkey 
or a hedgehog—and the gun half-cocked.” 

The little tailoress smiled through her 
tears, though she felt very uneasy at being 
observed in company and conversation with 
the rough-looking stranger. He evidently 
divined the thoughts which possessed her, 
and said, as if only the mention of his name 
would make him an acquaintance: 

“I’m Jim Fenton. I trap for a living up 
in Number Nine, and have jest brought in 
my skins.” 

“ My name is Butterworth,” she respond- 
ed mechanically. 

“1 know’d it,” he replied. 
boys.” 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ Here’s the store, 
and I must shoulder my sack and be off. 
I don’t see women much, but I’m fond of 
‘em, and they’re pretty apt to like me.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the woman. “I think 
you're the best man I’ve seen to-day,” and 
then, as if she had said more than became 
a modest woman, she added, “and that 
isn’t saying very much.” 

They parted, and Jim Fenton stood per- 
fectly still in the street and looked at her, 
until she disappeared around a corner. 
“ That’s what I call a genuine creetur’,” he 
muttered to himself at last, “a genuine 


,” 


creetur’. 


“T asked the 
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Then Jim Fenton went into the store, 
where he had sold his skins and bought his 
supplies, and, after exchanging a few jokes 
with those who had observed his interview 
with Miss Butterworth, he shouldered his 
sack as he called it, and started for Number 
Nine. ‘The sack was a contrivance of his 
own, with two pouches which depended, 
one before and one behind, from his broad 
shoulders. Taking his rifle in his hand, he 
bade the group that had gathered around 
him a hearty good-bye, and started on his 
way. 

The afternoon was not a pleasant one. 
The air was raw, and, as the sun went to- 
ward its setting, the wind came on to blow 
from the north-west. This was just as he 
would have it. It gave him breath, and 
stimulated the vitality that was necessary 
to him in the performance of his long task. 
A tramp of forty miles was not play, even 
to him, and this long distance was to be ac- 
complished before he could reach the boat 
that would bear him and his burden into the 
woods. 

He crossed the Branch at its principal 
bridge, and took the same path up the hill 
that Robert Belcher had traveled in the 
morning. About half-way up the hill, as he 


was going on with the stride of a giant, he 
saw a little boy at the side of the road, who 


had evidently been weeping. He was thinly 
and very shabbily clad, and was shivering 
with cold. The great, healthy heart within 
Jim Fenton was touched in an instant. 

“ Well, bub, ” said he, tenderly, “ how fare 
ve? How fare ye? Eh?” 

“T’m pretty well, I thank you, sir,” re- 
plied the lad. 

“] guess not. 
stone. 
a picked goose.” 

“I can’t help it, sir,” and the boy burst 
into tears. 

“ Well, well, I didn’t mean to trouble you, 
boy. Here, take this money, and buy 
something to make you happy. Don’t tell 
your dad you've got it. It’s yourn.” 

The boy made a gesture of rejection, and 
said: “I don’t wish to take it, sir.” 

“ Now, that’s good! Don’t wish to take it! 
Why, what’s your name ? 
sort 0’ boy.” 

“ My name is Harry Benedict.” 

“ Harry Benedict? And what’s your 
pa’s name?” 

“ His name is Paul Benedict.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

“ He is in the poor-house.” 


You're as blue as a whet- 





You haven’t got as much on you as | 





You're a new | 


“ And you, too?” 

“Yes, sir,” and the lad found expression 
for his distress in another flow of tears. 

“ Well, well, well, well! If that isn’t the 
strangest thing I ever hearn of! Paul Ben- 
edict, of Sevenoaks, in Tom Buffum’s Board- 
in’-house !” 

“ Yes, sir, and he’s very crazy, too.” 

Jim Fenton set his rifle against a rock at 
the roadside, slowly lifted off his pack and 
placed it near the rifle, and then sat down 
on a stone and called the boy to him, fold- 
ing him in his great warm arms to his warm 
breast. 

“ Harry, my boy,” said Jim, “your pa 
and me was old friends. We have hunted 
together, fished together, eat together, and 
slept together many’s the day and night. He 
was the best shot that ever come into the 
woods. I’ve seed him hit a deer at fifty 
rod many’s the time, and he used to bring 
up the nicest tackle for fishin’, every bit of 
it made with his own hands. He was the 
curisist creetur’ I ever see in my life and the 
best, and I’d do more fur 'im nor fur any 
livin’ live man. Oh, I tell ye, we used to 
have high old times. It was wuth livin’ a 
year in the woods jest to have 'im with me 
for a fortnight. I never charged ’im a red 
cent fur nothin’, and I’ve got some of his 
old tackle now that he give me. Him an’ 
me was like brothers, and he used talk about 
religion, and tell me I ought to shift over, 
but I never could see ’zactly what I ought 
to shift over from, or shift over to; but I let 
’im talk, ‘cause he liked to. He used to go 
out behind the trees nights, and I hearn him 
sayin’ somethin’—somethin’ very low, as I 
am talkin’ to you now. Well, he was 
prayin’; that’s the fact about it, I s’pose, 
and you know I felt jest as safe when that 
man was round! I don’t believe I could a 
been drownded when he was in the woods 
any more’n if I’d a’ been a mink. And 
Paul Benedict is in the poor-house! I vow 
I don’t ’zactly see why the Lord let that 
man go up the spout; but perhaps it'll all 
come out right. Where’s your ma, boy ?” 

Harry gave a great, shuddering gasp, and, 
answering him that she was dead, gave him 
self up to another fit of crying. 

“Oh, now don’t! now don’t!” said Jim 
tenderly, pressing the distressed lad still 
closer to his heart. “Don’t you do it; it 
don’t do no good. It jest takes the spunk 
all out o’. ye. Ma’s have to die like other 
folks, or go to the poor-house. You 
wouldn’t like to have your ma in the poor 
house. She’s all right. God Almighty’s 


, 
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bound to take care o’ her. Now, you jest 
stop that sort o’ thing. She’s better off with 
him nor she would be with Tom Buffum— 
any amount better off. Doesn’t Tom Buf- 
fum treat your pa well?” 

“Oh, no, sir; he doesn’t give him enough 
to eat, and he doesn’t let him have things 
in his room, because he says he’ll hurt him- 
self, or break them all to pieces, and he 
doesn’t give him good clothes, nor anything 
to cover himself up with when it’s cold.” 

“Well, boy,” said Jim, his great frame 
shaking with indignation, “do you want to 
know what I think of Tom Buffum?” 

“Yes; sir." 

“It won’t do fur me to tell ye, ’cause I’m 
rough, but if there’s anything awful bad— 
oh, bad as anything can be, in Skeezacks—I 
should say that Tom Buffum was an old 
Skeezacks.” 

Jim Fenton was feeling his way. 

“TI should say he was an infernal old 
Skeezacks. That isn’t very bad, is it?” 

“T don’t know sir,” replied the boy. 

“ Well, a d—d rascal; how’s that?” 

“ My father never used such words,” re- 
plied the boy. 

“That’s right, and I take it back. IT 
oughtn’t to have said it, but unless a feller 
has got some sort o’ religion he has a mighty 
hard time namin’ people in this world. 
What’s that?” 

Jim started with the sound in his ear of 
what seemed to be a cry of distress. 

“That’s one of the crazy people. 
do it all the time.” 

Then Jim thought of the speeches he had 
heard in the town-meeting, and recalled the 
distress of Miss Butterworth, and the signif- 
icance of all the scenes he had so recently 
witnessed. 

“Look ’ere, boy; can you keep right 
ere,” tapping him on his breast, “ what- 
somever I tell ye? can you keep your 
tongue still >—hope you'll die if you don’t?” 

There was something in these questions 
through which the intuitions of the lad saw 
help, both for his father and himself. Hope 
strung his little muscles in an instant, his at- 
titude became alert, and he replied: 

“T’ll never say anything if they kill me.” 

“Well, I'll tell. you what I’m goin’ to do. 


They 


I’m goin’ to stay to the poor-house to-night, | 





if they'll keep me, an’ I guess they will; and 
I’m goin’ to see your pa too, and some- 
how you and he must be got out of this 
place.” 

The boy threw his arms around Jim’s 
neck, and kissed him passionately, again and 
again, without the power, apparently, to give 
any other expression to his emotions. 

“Oh, God! don’t, boy! That’s a sort o’ 
thing I can’t stand. I ain’t used to it.” 

Jim paused, as if to realize how sweet it 
was to hold the trusting child in his arms, 
and to be thus caressed, and then said: 
“You must be mighty careful, and do just 
as I bid ye. If I stay to the poor-house 
to-night, I shall want to see ye in the morn- 
in’, and I shall want to see ye alone. Now 
ye know there’s a big stump by the side 
of the road, half-way up to the old school- 
house.” 

Harry gave his assent. 

“Well, I want you to be thar, ahead o’ 
me, and then I’ll tell you jest what I’m goin’ 
to do, and jest what I want to have you do.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now mind, you musn’t know me when 
I’m about the house, and musn’t tell any- 
body you’ve seed me, and I musn’t know 
you. Now you leave all the rest to Jim 
Fenton, your father’s old friend. Don’t ye 
begin to feel a little better now?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You can kiss me again, if you want to. 
I didn’t mean to choke you off. That was 
all in fun, you know.” 

Harry kissed him, and then Jim said: “ Now 
make tracks for your old boardin’-house. I'll 
be along bumby.” 

The boy started upon a brisk run, and 
Jim still sat upon the stone watching him 
until he disappeared somewhere among the 
angles of the tumble-down buildings that 
constituted the establishment. 

“Well, Jim Fenton,” he said to himself, 
“you've been spilin’ fur somethin’ to do fur 
somebody. I guess you've got it, and not 
a very small job neither.” 

Then he shouldered his pack, took up his 
rifle, looked up at the cloudy and biustering 
sky, and pushed up the hill, still talking to 
himself, and saying: “A little boy of about 
his haighth and bigness ain’t a bad thing to 
take.” 


(To be continued.) 
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I know not if moonlight or starlight 
Be soft on the land and the sea,— 
I catch but the near light, the far light, 
Of eyes that are burning for me; 
The scent of the night, of the roses, 
May burden the air for thee, Sweet,— 
"Tis only the breath of thy sighing 
I know, as I lie at thy feet. 


The winds may be sobbing or singing, 
Their touch may be fervent or cold, 
The night-bells may toll or be nnging,— 
I care not, with thee in my hold! 
The feast may go on, and the music 
Be scattered in ecstasy round,— 


Thy whisper “I love thee! 


J 


I love thee!’ 


Hath flooded my soul with its sound. 


I think not of time that is flying, 

How short is the hour I have won, 
How near is this living to dying, 

How the shadow still follows the sun; 
There is naught upon earth, no desire, 

Worth a thought, though ’t were had by 


I love thee! 


I love thee! 


bring nigher 


Thy spirit, thy kisses, to mine! 


A BOUQUET OF JAPANESE VERSES. 


“ Tuts was the origin of poetry: 
“The goddess I-za-nami-no-mikoto cried 
all at once (in the poetical form) : 


‘What joy to meet so beautiful a youth!’ 


“ The god I-za-nagi-no-mikoto, to whom it 
was addressed, was displeased. ‘I am the 
male,’ said he. ‘It is right for me to speak 
first. And, on the other hand, how should 
a woman speak at once? It is inexplicable.’ 

“So they resolved to wind around about a 
copper column, Then the two supernaturals 
met once more; this time it was I-za-nagi- 
no-mikoto, the male, who spoke first : 


‘What bliss to meet so lovely a girl!’ 
“These words were the beginning of 


poetry.” 


On the tables of Hachette, the Parisian 
Vor. IX.—22, 





publisher, it may chance that your hand 
lights upon a certain volume clothed in sim- 
ple binding; that, raising the rear cover, 
you peep in. 

A frontispiece greets you which represents 
a conventional Japanese beauty, fan and all, 
gazing with small, languishing eyes from the 
yellow veranda which frames two sides of 
the picture. You are at the back door, but 
have before you the entrance to a collection, 
or, rather, selection from collections of 
Japanese verse, a species of literature to 
which the Japanese give the fanciful origin 
as above. The major part of the volume 
is Professor de Rosny’s translations into 
French, with commentary. 

As you turn the leaves of the Japanese 
portion backward, like a Hebrew Bible, 
what strikes you most vividly is the subtle 
feeling for artistic effect. The pages have 
delicate-tinted leaves and flowers scattered 
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over them, or sometimes a whole landscape. 
Not only is the lay of the paintings marvel- 
ously clever, but with the boldness of genius 
the fantastic brush-swept type is carried 
directly down across the face of the pict- 
ures, its blackness finely relieved against the 
tender shades of the “decoration.” Truly, 
in decoration no illuminator of our middle 
ages can approach the Japanese. 

Turning next to the translations, and be 
ginning the volume in an Occidental and 
Christian fashion, from left to right, it will 
only be a natural suggestion that the Japan- 
ese poem is strictly in harmony with the first 
impressions made by a sight of the pages of 
the original. If we are forced to admire the 
delicacy of taste in their art, the poetical gift 
of the Japanese does not lag behind. In- 
deed, their poetry might have been deduced 
@ priori from their art. 

The first merit is finish. In polish, which 
may, indeed, be rated low, because mechan- 
ical, they remind one of the kindred race of 
the Asiatic mainland, concerning whom 
overseers say that a negro will do heavy 
work for two, and a white man for four, but 
that at mechanical handicraft a Chinaman 
will surpass them all. To this they add 


great subtlety of thought and often beauty. | 


Having read them, the praise of Japanese 
art, that seemed to some persons extrava- 
gant, in Mr. John La Farge’s chapter in Pum- 
pelly’s “ Across America and Asia,” is seen 
to stand wholly within the bounds of sound 
criticism. In this admirably written paper 
Mr. La Farge, one of the most original of 
our artists, was the first to call attention, 
some years ago, to the delicate power and 
exquisite finish in Japanese art. In a foot- 
note he remarks: 

“T remember a print in which a silvered 
sickle of a moon shone through the most 
delicate gray fog clouds, as correctly edged 
as if by photograph, and melting into the 
very texture of the paper. Over this were 
faint lines of falling rain, and an inscription 
perfectly distinct, but as pale as the faintest 
wash of India ink. Jf we admire this re- 
Jinement, what are we to think of that which 
it addresses in Japan?” 

What he says, too, in regard to caricature, 
that the Japanese hand is light, that a few 
lines indicate, and that if we understand, so 
much the better; but if we do not, let it 
pass; it is not a puzzle that must, at all 
odds, be solved; all this is in the very spirit 
of their verses, for they hold that it is 
enough to present a mere indication to those 
who really have the power of enjoyment. 





| dred Poets, 








Another trait, the gentle sadness almost a 
characteristic of Japan’s distichs, is to be 
heard in the following from the collection 
called “ Man-yo-siou.” It was written, ac- 
cording to the rules, by a prince ordered to 
slay himself by the reigning Dowager-Em- 
press of his time: 


“ While I gaze upon the wild fowl that cry in the 
ancient pool of Iwari, then shall it be that I shall 
vanish among the clouds.” 


Or this, from the collection “One Hun- 
” written during the century by 
Yori-iyé, a self-banished taikun. 


‘And though since my departure my palace is 
unoccupied by its master, forget not, flowers of the 
plum-tree, to blossom in spring about the eaves of 
the roof.” 


Such distichs are strictly confined to 
thirty-one syllables, of which seventeen be- 
long to the first line, fourteen to the second. 
The former indicates the meaning in a round 
about way, as by parallel, by allusion, or 
generality. The latter is energetic and out- 
spoken, defining the former, in which there 
is generally a “transition word,” which is 
repeated with a different meaning in the 
second line. Thus a pun is the result, but 
one without the trivial effect we associate 
with it. So an exile sings: 

“May the tempest whirl away my leaves, and 
may men consider that they come from a tree with- 
out root.” 


This may serve as an example of the 
subtle indicativeness found peculiarly in the 
verses written according to the formula of 
thirty-one syllables, and may also point out 
the pun which lies between “leaves and 
tree.” The great number of synonyms in 
Japanese makes such conceits abundant, 
but there is another Oriental language which 
even surpasses that of Nipon. In Sansknit, 
that perfected tongue, verses have been 
composed which are probably the most per- 
fect of their kind the world has ever seen. 
One example of such a literary #our-de-force, 
given by Dr. Yates, is as follows: 

Samanayé samanaya samanayé samanaya 
Samanaya samanayd4 samanaya samanaya. 

These eight identicals being divided up 
at various points read as follows: 

“O fellow-sufferer, cause me to be united to this 
peerless maiden, unequaled by any who possess ac- 


complishments and beauty, who is affected by pride, 
and suffers no pain like mine.”’ 


Japanese writing and Japanese poetry 
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cannot claim the indigenous origin asserted 
by the noble language of the Indian penin- 
sula. The ideographic written character 
and the first models of poetical composition 
in Japan are derived from Corea, until lately 
a tributary both of China and Japan, and 
recently the scene of a slight encounter be- 


tween native troops and a war-vessel of the | 


United States. In A. D. 285 came from 
Corea the celebrated Onin, and introduced 
into Nipon the two famous works of Chinese 
origin—* Philosophical Discussions of Con- 
fucius,” and the “One Thousand Charac- 
ters,” as well as the Chinese alphabetical 
system. Previous to his arrival Corea had 
been invaded and conquered by the Japan- 
ese Empress Zin-gou. The only verse left 
under his name is as follows: 


saku-ya kono hana fugu gomon 
saku-ya kono hana. 


Nani-wa-dzu-ni 
Ima-wa haru-beto 


Here it will be observed that the seven- 
teen syllables of the first line have caesuras 
after the fifth and twelfth, while the fourteen 
of the second contain one after the seventh. 
In translation, this distich hardly satisfies 
our conceptions of the poetic 


“In the harbor of Naniwa the flowers of the 
trees which ought to bloom after winter, now that 
the spring is come, they blossom, the flowers of the 
trees."” 

Judging from those we comprehend more 
fully, it is impossible to say that the words 
are not poetical to Japanese, for we cannot 
tell what depths of suggestion they may 
contain. The poet tres to give only just 
enough to point the reader to the direction 
his thoughts should take, and leaves to him 
the supreme pleasure of discovery. What 
fearless reader of Emerson has not gained 
a subtle delight from wringing the essence 
of thought from his obscure simplicity ? 

So far, most of the examples given have 
been national distichs in the form called 
“ Uta,” containing only native words without 
foreign admixture, the written character, how- 
ever, being the Chinese. Popular poems or 
songs also exist under the name “ Ha-uta,” 
which educated men profess to consider vul- 
gar. These allow of no Chinese characters, 
but are written in a later invention of Japan, 
and accept many foreign words into the 


' 


most from common speech is most ad- 
mired. 

Still another style of composition is that 
directly issuing from Chinese sources. ‘The 
Chinese monosyllabic character in which 
they are written being applied to polysyl- 
labic or “ agglutinate” Japanese, causes 
great confusion; so much so, that these 
songs called “Si” are said to be sung to 
music like prose writings. When the Chinese 
models first entered Japan they gave rise to 
numerous schools, among which great rival 


| ries arose according as disciples adhered to 


| passion. 





text, following a tendency which has made | 


the singular tongue, called pidgin-English, 
the vehicle of communication between na- 
tives and foreigners. All writings that have 
the respect of the Japanese literary class 
must affect the antique ; whatever differs 





the readings of this or that poetical profes- 
sor. 

In the “ Ha-uta” category belong especial- 
ly love-songs, an example of which is given 
later. The following love-song, by Hori 
Kawa, a daughter of a high-priest, is from 
the “ One Hundred Poets: ” 


“TI know not whether his love will be lasting, 
but disorder reigns this morning in my thoughts 
even as in my dusky hair.” 


In the same collection is that of Sanu-Ki, 
court-lady, about A. D. 1160: 


“The sleeve of my robe’? (drenched with tears) 
“is like a rock of the deep sea which shows not 
even at the ebb. No man can see thereon a spot 
where it is dry.” 


Here the rock is typical of concentrated 
affection hidden from the world. 

For modern popular use, listen to the 
following from the “ Ha-uta,” also by a 
woman : 


** My desires are like to the white snow on Fouzi, 
the most celebrated of the high mountains in the 
three provinces, which ever accumulates and never 
melts. Well, and though I gain or gain not an evil 
repute, I shall be proud that such a report spreads 
abroad. The opinion holds among men that our 
love is inexplicable. What then? I have even 
come to think of giving myself entirely to him.” 


Whatever may be thought of the morality 
of this, it cannot be denied the merit of true 
Certain of these popular songs are 
beautiful of themselves : 


“The boat of the moon moves on the lake of 
mists. The gaff of sycamore-wood floats on the 
banks of red clouds. Above the tower she glitters 
on the pure path,” 


This reminds one of Emerson's “ horizon 
walls.” 

A love-song, very popular in Japan, sung 
to a slightly monotonous, but irregular air, 
and one of a strange flavor, is the following. 
One can readily imagine learning to appre- 
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ciate Japanese airs along with some of the 
delicate odd dishes of the national kitchen : 


** Kiu-siu dai-itsi-no mume 
Konya kimiga tame-ni liraku 
Hana-no sin. gi-wo siran-to hosseba 
San-k6 tsuki-wo funde kitare.” 

“The first plum-blossom of the isle of Kinsiu 
this night shall ope, my lord, for you. Should you 
long to know all the charms of this flower, come 
singing to the moon at the hour of the third 
watch.”’ 


An allusion to the moon always stands for 
love. 

The next is a fine conceit attributed to a 
gay lady of Nagasaki: 

“ Parted, and far from thee, I gaze upon the heav- 


enly vault. How delightful were it for me could 
but the moon turn to a mirror—” 


in order, it is needless to say, that she might 
espy her lover’s face therein. This 1s from 
a collection called “ Zak-ka,” or “ Various,” 
which contains some of the most charming 
songs, according to our tastes, although by 
the conservative scholars of Nipon they may 
not be rated high. 


superstition such as lingers with us in Hallow- | 


e’en performances. 
verse upon a slip of paper and “ dream on 
it,” as girls dream on pieces of wedding- 
cake, the dream always coming true. 
called the “Sound of the Ship.” 


** How delicious is the sound of the vessel rising 
wave, at such times as it wakes us from 


? 


on the 
slumber prolonged during a long night 


A singularity attaching to this distich 
makes it all the more formal and 
spirit of an incantation. Like our proper 
name Hannah, the whole verse reads for- 
ward or backward with the same sound and 
the same meaning. Only as in Japanese 
one begins to read in the right hand upper 
corner and goes down one perpendicular 
line after another, taking each perpendicular 
in turn from right to left, so the reverse read- 
ing is from the left hand lower corner up 
each line and toward the right. De Rosny 


suggests a similarity with the style of writ- | 
ing called doustrephédon, which is still to be | 


seen on antique Greek coins and inscrip- 
tions, and is said to have been the form 
used in the laws of Solon. But as, accord- 
ing to the Greek descriptive word, the pen 
in this style returned at the end of a line 
from the right to the left, thus alternately 
reversing the motion, like oxen plowing to 





One in particular is not 
only the refinement of sensuous enjoyment, | 
but in its common use points to an early | 


The Japanese write this | 


It is | 
| have been written: 


| vision of this work. 
| ful to me, an old slave [/. ¢. of literature], and I 


in the | 


and fro across a field, the parallel is not of 
the best. Like many of De Rosny’s, it is 
what Germans are fond of calling a little 
sought out (gesucht). The hieroglyphs of 
Egypt furnish better examples of mere vari- 
ety in direction. 

One more little poem will close the exam- 
ples from this “Collection of Flowers.” Its 
history—for each would seem to have a 
pedigree accurately determined and com- 
mented upon—is interesting, as the answer 
of the mistress of Prince Yori-tsune, when 
she was summoned before his enraged sov- 
ereign and brother. Yori-tomo, the cele- 
brated prince who wrested the power from 
the Mikado in the twelfth century and gave 
it to his heirs in the taikunate, demanded 
news Of his rebellious brother. His beloved 
sent him this verse : 


“ Longingly I ponder upon the foot-prints of the 
man who has penetrated into the mountains of 
Miyo-simo, crushing a path for himself through the 
deep snow, which he thrusts aside with his feet.” 


Yori-tsune never returned. He reached 
the mainland, and is believed by the Japan- 
ese to have reappeared in the person of 
Gengis Khan. 

Finally, it may not be unacceptable to 
present the preface to a recent edition of the 
“ Man-yo-siou,” or “Ten Thousand Words,” 
the oldest and most obscure collection of 
verses, upon which many commentaries 


“On a certain day the head of the publishing 
house, Tohe-ki-d6é, asked me to undertake the re- 
This proposition was celight- 


looked upon my library as the friend of a thousand 
years. I therefore took the wretched brush which 
I use, and added [to text and commentary] the 
readings and punctuations wanting, in the hope 
that it would be of some use to students. 

“If men of learning of the various lands who 
read my modest work shall appreciate with indul- 
gence my efforts, if they will correct my errors, and 
finally, if they experience the full measure of the 
Beautiful and Good [School of Confucius,] it will 
be the eternal delight of my life. 

‘“‘Written in the Hovel of Brambles [this to 
express humility], in the 14th year of the imperial 
era fem-po [1843] in autumn. 

“* NAN-RYO 


Ky6-sya.”’ 
Poetry like the Japanese, without rhyme 
or the division of syllables into long and 
short, is so far removed from our own that 
a comparison with the chants of North 
American Indians will not seem out of 
place. It is in the perfection of its allusive 
subtlety, however, that the Japanese meets 
with the other extreme of literature among 
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the Indians. For the Indians possessed a 
rudimentary literature in the pictures paint- 
ed by their jossakeeds on magic rods. Thus 
the first of a series of such rude pictures, 
being that of a wolf, for instance, a certain 
sentence was chanted by the medicine-man, 
and the chorus taken up by the initiated 
present. This sentence was always the 
same, and the sequence in the chants was 
invariable. The wolf then represented a 
complex idea, involving besides the imme- 
diate action for which it stood, further ideas 
of a mystical or magical nature; it was a 
fetich. So in one of the poems given above, 
the rock stands for a whole page of meaning, 
besides being used in the text to bear out 
another metaphor. It is not only a simile 
for a tear-drenched garment, it carries with 
it the thought of hidden love. If, by its 
subjection to certain rules, the Japanese 
poetical thought becomes poetry, it is fair 
to say that the Indian chant is poetry, by 


A NEW 





SOLUTION OF AN 


virtue of being sung, although destitute of 
rhythm or rhyme. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the gradations in written language, from the 
pictured wolf which stood for a sentence, 
to the picture in combination with others to 
represent a word, like the figures of Mexi- 
can inscriptions. Both Chinese and Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs of antiquity furnish the 
next step, wherein the picture gains a cer- 
tain value in sound, to which it is assisted 
and held by conventional defining marks. 
These, melting together, finally produce 
arbitrary characters like those of China. 
The Japanese, inheriting such cumbersome 
writing, have modified it in the direction of 
simplicity, but we must look to the Phceni- 
cians before we find realized what was hint- 
ed at in the later writing of Egypt. With 
the bull’s head, said to be the picture whence 
comes the letter A, we reach the handy an- 
cestors of our own alphabet. 


OLD PUZZLE. 


It is the object of this article to suggest | down and playing musical instruments; the 


the scientific explanation of the facts of 
Spiritualism, and to enter into an examen, 
by the way, of the conditions under 
which they are produced; and, in order to 
shorten the discussion, let me remark initially 
that three classes of phenomena must be 
eliminated from the problem. They are: 
First, those acoustic, optical, and phantas- 
magoric effects, and those apparent miracles, 
associated with the necromancy, magic, sor- 
cery, sacred art, and thaumaturgy of the 
ancients; secondly, those confessedly refer- 
able to electrical disturbances; thirdly, 
those due to the operation of magnetism. 
M. Salverte’s exhaustive treatise on magic, 
“Des Sciences Occultes,” will supply the 
reader with the means of determining what 
phenomena in Spiritualism repeat the an- 
cient mysteries and miracles; and for the 
second and third classes, consult M. Jussieu’s 
report on Mesmerism to the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris. 

Deducting these, the new Kabbala pre- 
sents two important series of phenomena, 
the one physical, the other psychical—the 
first ranging from simple table-tipping and 
rappings to phantom hands writing messages 
with pencils, and phantoms walking up and 


| 





second running the gamut of morbid psy- 
chical states, from somnambulism to clair- 
voyance and self-induced trance. A sub- 
class, consisting of luminous appearances, 
appears to form the connecting link between 
feats with solid bodies and the phantasmal. 

Sergeant Cox, the originator of the psy- 
chic force hypothesis—the world-soul of the 
ancients converted into modern terms—has 
a very simple explanation of these phe- 
nomena. His theory may be compressed 
into a few sentences: “That the material 
universe is encompassed with spirit pervad- 
ing it everywhere, not individuated but in 
aggregation, as the atmosphere enwraps the 
earth. That this spirit substance pene- 
trates all matter and molds it to all shapes. 
That in organic beings it becomes a distinct 
individuality, and operates through the vital 
force that moves organic structures. That 
this spirit possesses the germ, grows with it 
to maturity, and is released from it with the 
cessation of organic life. That the portion 
of spirit that becomes a man is born with 
him, grows with him, and is himself—in a 
condition in which he is perceptible to the 
senses, and therefore a material being. That 
the spirit thus matured is not again absorbed 
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into the vast protoplasma of spirit; but that 
as a psychic organism, when the coil of 
the body is shuffled off, it becomes a con- 
scious denizen of the subsensible universe 
that encompasses and pervades the universe 
of matter.” 

Beautiful as this theory is, it is unfortu- 
nately purely hypothetical, and differs from 
the general tenets of professed Spiritualists, 
only as the metaphysical aspects of theology 
differ from the dogmatic. Again, it is un- 
scientific because necessarily unverifiable. 

It is essential, on the other hand, in dis- 
tinction from this dream of a psychic uni- 
verse transfusing that of matter, that a scien- 
tific explanation should answer three condi- 
tions. It must put order of law, of sequence, 
and of relation, into the facts, Protean as 
they are; it must lie within the circle of 
verifiable hypothesis ; as the presence of the 
medium is the moving cause of the phenom- 
ena, it must dissect the medium himself for 
the physiological basis of the molecular dis- 
turbances he induces. When an explanation 
fails to satisfy these fundamental conditions, 
from the scientific stand-point it is null. 

My own observations have covered a 
period of eighteen years. I was a boy of 


sixteen when, in the winter of 1856-7, the 
first wave of Spiritualism swept over the 


little town of Stafford, Conn., now one of its 
New England centers. Mr. Howe, whose 
séances form the basis of Prof. Crookes’s 
notes, was then a local celebrity, and jour- 
neyed from town to town. I remember him 
as a tall, awkward, reddish-haired stripling 
of twenty, with the heavy and lost expres- 
sion that physicians associate with the ad- 
vanced stages of epilepsy. When, in 1864, 
I came to New York city, it devolved upon 
me, as the representative of a daily news- 
paper, to study the phenomena at Metropoli- 


itan Hall, in Sixth avenue, at Dodworth Hall, | 
on Broadway, and at all s¢ances where ad- | 
The first result of | 
this practice was naturally a somewhat critical | 
| fully for the last six years, by way of pre- 


mission was attainable. 


familiarity, not only with the fersonnels of 
the mediums themselves, but with the men- 
tal aura of trance, clairvoyance, and the 
kindred sensorial phenomena, and also with 
its physiological exponents. Secondly, after 
carefully sifting the fictitious from the real, 
and finding myself in possession of a large 
residuum of the apparently preternatural, I 
was reluctantly driven to dismiss one current 
explanation after another as inadequate to 
the facts, and either to suspend opinion or 
to cast about for a solution not set down in 
the books, but thoroughly scientific in its 











terms and adequate to the facts, because a 
rigid induction from them; and if during 
these years I have given more attention to the 
physiological and psychical aspects of the 
subject than to the more startling and spec- 
tacular phenomena of phantom hands and 
accordeon-playing apparitions, it has been 
because of a crescent conviction that the 
solution of the riddle depended upon minute 
observation of the former, not upon attempts 
seriatim to elucidate the latter. 

Regarding Swedenborg, in whose special 
case Dr. Maudsley diagnoses epilepsy, as 
really the parent of modern Spiritualism, 
particularly in its psychical aspects, and de- 
scending thence to the literature of Mesmer- 
ism and the study of its phenomena, the 
student finds himself in possession of a mass 
of facts, physical and psychical, minutely 
coincident with those now relegated to 
spiritual agencies. If his aptitude for scien- 
tific investigation overbalances the specula- 
tive tendency, his first step will be to supply 
himself with a good microscope and to ad- 
dress himself to the study of cerebral anato- 
my, until he can dissect a brain and unravel 
the intricacies of nervous organization, thus 
enabling himself to verify the vast discover- 
ies of medical psychology, from Esquirol to 
its living masters. In conjunction with 


| these studies, conducted at the dissecting 


table, the literature of medical psychology 
will engage his attention, leading spontane- 
ously to a careful comparison of the series 
of psychical phenomena incident to Spiritu- 
alism, with the more pronounced series in- 
cluded under the various types of insanity. 


| Having pursued the investigation thus far, 


it will probably occur to him that a curious 


| parallelism exists .between the two series, 
| and he will long mightily to dissect the 
| brain of a pronounced trance-medium, by 


way of determining its pathological con- 
dition. 

I have thus briefly indicated my own 
course of studies, pursued somewhat fit- 


face to the following conclusions, which I 
shall state first and discuss afterward : 

ist. That the physical phenomena of Spir- 
itualism, inclusive of table-tipping, rappings, 
motion of solid bodies without visible cause, 
writing with phantom hands, and so on 
through the list, are referable to a nerve- 
aura, occasionally unconscious in its opera- 
tions (as in the instance of Mary Carrick), 
but generally controlled by the will of the 
medium, and that they presume no interven- 
tion of spiritual forces. 
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2d. That its psychical phenomena—trance, 
clairvoyance, and prevision—have their 
physiological basis in nervous perversion, 
and, like somnambulism and cataleptic 
trance, are the psychological exponents of 
nervous disorder. 

3d. That the two series are related as the 
primary and secondary stages of the same 
malady. ‘That is to say, the former is inci- 
dent to neurosis, and the latter to the cerebral 
disturbances that ultimately follow. 

4th. ‘That this malady belongs to the 
group of which epilepsy is the type, its 
trances and sensorial impressions being con- 
stantly convertible with those of the epileptic 
aura. 

A few general observations must precede. 
It is now known, for example, that the in- 
itiates of the ancient mysteries, from the 
Egyptian to the Roman period, were select- 
ed with a special view to the phenomena 
presented by modern Spiritualism, and that 
the mysteries were based upon the two 
series. Again, let it be observed that the 
relation between clairvoyance and the phys- 





| 





ical phenomena is constant, the two forms | 


generally coexisting, and being invariably 
convertible. 

First, what is aura? This question will 
be best elucidated by a description of the 
series of experiments that resulted in the 
discovery of odic force (od), and as the de- 
scription progresses, the reader will be able 
to discern an intimate relation between the 
facts of molecular physics and the luminous 
appearances described by Professor Crookes, 
particularly the self-luminous crystalline 
body. ‘These experiments were mainly con- 
ducted with persons subject to cataleptic 
attacks, by whose agency it was first ascer- 
tained that from the poles of an open mag- 
net were constantly shot two luminous 
tongues of flame, visible to persons of ex- 
ceedingly sensitive nerves. The luminous 
tufts emitted from the poles of a magnet, 
capable of lifting ninety pounds, were de- 
scribed as somewhat less than a foot in 
lenth and iridescent. To test whether these 
phenomena were real, the experimenter pre- 
pared a very sensitive plate in the same 
manner as for the camera, and placed it 
facing the poles of an open magnet in a box 
impervious to light. At the expiration of 
sixty-four hours the plate was removed and 
subjected to the action of mercurial vapor. 
It had been distinctly affected, while a sim- 
ilar plate, under the same conditions, less 
the magnet, was unaffected. The operator 
now extended his experiments and ascer- 





tained that the points of crystals emitted 
flames visible to cataleptics and described as 
resembling tulip blossoms. On the other 
hand, amorphous bodies presented no similar 
optical phenomena. 

But the more important aspect of the ex- 
periments was this: That amorphous bodies, 
as well as magnets and crystals, radiated a 
subtile aura capable of acting upon the nerves 
of cataleptics, so as to produce spasms, at 
considerable distances, and susceptible of 
transmission through conducting media. 
Thus, when a large magnet was placed six 
paces from the feet of an invalid lady, and 
the arm removed, she fell into tetanic con- 
vulsions and became unconscious. When, 
again, the arm was replaced, she recovered 
consciousness. Another lady, also catalep 
tic, instantly detected the proximity of an 
open magnet that had been secretly intro- 
duced into an adjacent room. It was, in 
like manner, ascertained that certain bodies 
attracted the hands of cataleptics even in 
the unconsciousness of the fit, and that cer- 
tain bodies were, under similar conditions, 
hurled from the hand with dangerous mo 
mentum. ‘These substances, it was after 
ward observed, began to act upon the hand 
at varying distances; and, by subsequent 
experiment, it appeared that this aura could 
be propagated through minute iron rods, 
from three to one hundred and thirty-two 
feet, still producing its effect. The conclu- 
sion from these facts is, that all inorganic 
bodies emit an aura that acts, at varying 
distances, upon the nerves of sensitive per 
sons, and particularly upon those of persons 
subject to epileptiform attacks. To this 
prolific source, no doubt, in many cases 
physicians may trace the peripheral incita 
tions that precede and produce the fit. 

A single experiment, instituted by Dr. 
Leger, of London, and verified by M. Phil- 
ips, of Paris, will serve to illustrate the ex- 
ceeding subtlety of this aura, and the 
conditions under which it produces motion. 
Taking a copper disk of the necessary di- 
ameter as the base, erect from its center a 
tube of the same metal, and from this tube 
extend a horizontal arm, from which drop a 
fiber of linen furnished with an ofive de cire, 
thus producing a very delicate pendulum. 
Introduce this structure into a carafe set 
firmly in a wooden socket, thus insulating it, 
excluding all sources of oscillation, and se- 
curing complete impunity from atmospheric 
currents. Having attended to these condi 
tions, rest the point of the index finger o! 
the right hand on the surface of the disk, 
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and hold a bit of sulphur in the palm of the 
left hand. There is no response for a few 
minutes, but an imponderable motor has 
begun to creep along the copper conductor. 
By successive waves it envelops the tube 
and passes along the arm to the point of 
suspension, descends the slender fiber of 
linen, and invades the pendulum, which 
stirs feebly, then oscillates, and finally falls 
into a rotary motion, describing a circle that 
enlarges little by little until it attains a cer- 
tain volume, and is then repeated with con- 
stant precision. Observe that the rotary 
motion is from left to right. Next, still 
keeping your finger on the disk, replace the 
sulphur with an equal volume of silver, and 
the motion of the pendulum gradually ceases 
as the aura of the sulphur is exhausted. 
But presently mastered by a new motor, it 
commences to trace an enlarging circle from 
right to left. Finally, try the experiment 
with a piece of soap, and the resultant mo- 
tion is rectilinear from north-east to south- 
west. The conclusion from these experi- 
ments, which would have been attended 
with the same results had the sulphur, silver, 
or soap been placed in a docal de porcelaine 
resting upon the palm of the hand, is very 
obvious: the auras of different bodies are 


susceptible not only of transmission, but of 
translation into forms of motion peculiar to 
themselves. 

The subject of nerve-aura is more difficult 
to elucidate, because less susceptible of ex- 


periment. That it is capable of transmis- 
sion through conducting media is proved 
by the facts of Mesmerism. That it is more 
or less subject to the will of the organism 
from whence it emanates, is equally indispu- 
table. When, in 1784, the celebrated Jus- 
sieu, of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, re- 
ported upon the phenomena of Mesmerism 
in a document the masterly analysis of 
which has been too seldom emulated by 
scientific men, he paved the way for the dis- 
covery of this subtile agent. The term 
nerve-aura, as related to visible nerve-mat- 
ter, is thus appropriated, as in the instance 
of sulphur or silver, to an emanating atmos- 
phere possessing the molecular properties, 
motor and sensory, that pertain to nerve- 
matter itself, though in lessened intensity. 
How sensory impressions and motor impul- 
ses are propagated in nervous matter, or its 
aura, is a question upon which there is little 
coincidence of opinion among scientific 
men. Most likely, however, by waves of 
molecular vibration. At least, in the present 
state of the facts, no occasion exists for ap- 





plying the term psychic to this element, or 
for describing it more specifically than the 
medical style pete describes it; ex- 
cept by way of giving comfort to the hobby 
of a set of philosophers. ; 

Again, all organic structures have their 
special forms of nerve-aura. The evidences 
that support this position are so various and 
indisputable that it is fully conceded by sci- 
entific men. Certain species of serpents, 
for example, are capable of fascinating birds 
and animals of different species; nor is it 
disputed now that the agent of this phenom- 
enon is a nervous atmosphere emitted at 
will. The observations of Dr. Good, Pro- 
fessor Silliman, Dr. Barrow, the South Amer- 
ican traveler, and M. Vaillant and Mr. 
Bruce, the African travelers, are conclusive 
on this point. A careful collation of the 
facts, pro et contra, was printed in Hard- 
wicke’s “Science Gossip,” volume for 1873. 
Vice versa, Mr. Bruce states, from personal 
observation, that the negroes of Sennaar 
are so armed by nature that they handle 
scorpions and vipers with impunity, while 
Lindekranz, the Swedish savant, affirms that 
the Laplanders and natives of Dalarne sub- 
due dogs in the same manner. The mys- 
terious mastery of horses, incident to men 
like Rarey, constitutes another illustration 
of the potency of this subsensible agent. 
Once, again, those strange disturbances of 
the equilibrium of objects within their sphere, 
observed to occur in nervous maladies, illus- 
trate its activity. The force of this point 
will appear by and by. 

My own observations of Spiritualism have 
convinced me of three things: First, that its 
phenomena are invariably associated with 
mental and nervous perversion, and gener- 
ally with morbid moral impulses of the type 
that accompanies epilepsy; secondly, that 
mediums are, as a rule, persons of defective 
physical organization; thirdly, that the 
séances rapidly exhaust the nervous energy 
of the operator. I have notes of one in- 
stance in which the medium died of ex- 
haustion consequent upon his most cele- 
brated feat. Again, so far as I have observed 
at séances given by trance-mediums, those 
prodomata of the epileptic attack, sudden 
cadaverous pallor and a kind of fading of 
the eye, accompanied with dilation of the 
pupil, invariably precede and announce the 
supervention of the trance; and another 
fact conclusively established is, that although 
the trance supervenes at the will of the me- 
dium, it must always be preceded by a stage 
of incubation more or less prolonged, dur- 
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ing which nervous hebetude is distinctly 
present, and the intellectual faculties are 
torpid. Miss Fox has been known to fall 
fainting on a sofa in the midst of a séance 
and Mr. Home’s health is broken at scarcely 
forty. 

These observations have now covered 
cases enough to permit the affirmation that 
clairvoyance and its peripheral nerve-atmos- 
phere are determinately the results of the re- 
flex excitability incident to epilepsy ; and I 
know from actual observation that epileptic 
convulsions may be replaced by artificially 
induced clairvoyance, at least in some in- 
stances. I have, also, personally observed 
that epileptics, pending the stage of incuba- 
tion, always appear to be enveloped in a 
highly excited and sensitive nerve-atmos- 
phere, which, sometimes accompanied with 
sullenness, sometimes with sensory exalta- 
tion, is one of the precursors of the attack. 
Indeed, this excited aura, often of consider- 


able periphery, is, so far as my studies have | 
extended, invariably indicative that a nerv- | 
ous crisis is at hand; and, on comparing | 
notes with physicians, I find that medical | 


men have noticed the same phenomenon, 
not only as incident to epilepsy, but as the 
exponent of the stage of incubation in peri- 
odical mania generally. Let it be re- 
membered also, as a universal law, that the 
emission of aura is in ratio to the excitation 
of the body whence emitted. 

Now, if the conclusions involved in the 
foregoing paragraphs are valid, the reader 
will expect to find them supported by the 
special facts, physical and psychical, that 
appeal for explanation; and, without troub- 
ling myself to refer to authorities, in the fol- 
lowing record of cases, I shall instance only 
those that are well authenticated. 

Case I. This is curiously analogous to 
the case of Angélique Cottin, described by 
Robert Dale Owen, under the title of the 
“ Electric Girl of La Perriére.” 

Mary Carrick came to this country in 
May, 1867, at the age of eighteen. Had 
been subject to fits of somnambulism, but 
was supposed to have recovered from that 
tendency. She had lived in a New England 
family about six weeks, when, on the third 
day of July, the bells communicating: with 
the street door and the upper rooms com- 
menced to ring without visible cause. They 
were hung eleven feet high, and were ob- 
served never to ring except when Mary was 
present. A few days after, a tempest of 
distinct raps invaded the walls, doors,‘and 
windows of the room. These occurrences 








came more and more frequently from day to 
day. It was soon noticed that they followed 
the servant from room to room, and were 
often heard in her bedroom at night, long 
after she was sound asleep. 

Three weeks later supervened a series of 


| phenomena still more startling. Tables lifted 


and flew, crockery was shivered, iron uten- 
sils were hurled about like feathers in the 
wind. August 5, as the servant was wash- 
ing, a low table supporting two large tubs of 
water, suddenly moved. The next day, as 
she was ironing, the table was repeatedly 
lifted, and, having put down her flat-iron for 
an instant, that utensil was hurled from the 
table. On the same day, as she was about 
to set the tea-tray on a large soapstone slab 
weighing forty-eight pounds, the slab sud- 
denly lifted and upset the tray, scattering 
the dishes. This phenomenon was fre- 
quently repeated afterward, even when the 
girl was at the sink, an interval of several 
feet intervening. August 25, as she was in 
the act of wringing out a dish-cloth, this slab 
was suddenly lifted, and fell back sundered 
through the middle. A few minutes later, 
one-half of the fractured stone was hurled 
to the floor and shatteréd in fragments. 
August 27, she was sent away for two 
days, and the inanifestations ceased. Au- 
gust 29, she returned, and they commenced 
again within two hours after she entered the 
house. ” 
On the night of September 12, she was 
suddenly taken with violent hysteriform par- 
oxysms, and lay for three hours in an uncon- 
scious state. ‘The fit returned on the night 
of the fifteenth, and again on the night of 
the seventeenth. September 18, she was 
sent to the asylum, no phenomena having 
occurred since the supervention of the fit. 
November 28, commenced a series of at- 
tacks of somnambulism, that continued for 
five consecutive nights, and were succeeded 
by hysteriform fits. She was again sent to 
the asylum. She would sing in her sleep for 
hours together. Contemporary with these 
attacks of somnambulism supervened the 
condition known as clairvoyance, her utter- 
ances in one attack of which were verified. 
Three points are evident from the study 
of this striking case: First, that the most 
marvelous of the physical phenomena oc- 
curred when the girl was engaged in heavy 
work, calling for considerable effort, and in- 
volving a corresponding emphasis of volition 
and nervous energy; secondly, that they 
were the precursors of the psychical phe- 
nomena, and ceased when the latter com- 
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menced ; thirdly, that both series were the | illusions of the fit upon the imagination of 


results of well-marked nervous disorder. 
Case II. Charles Matthews, comedian, 
born June 28, 1776, the seventh son of the 
seventh son. 
and subject from boyhood to epileptiform 
attacks, during which, after a slight convul- 
sion, he became unconscious. One night, in 
the summer of 1802, a few months after the 
demission of his first wife, who died in May, 
he had gone to bed after a hard evening’s 
work at the theater, finding himself too weary 
to sit up and read one hour, as was his usual 
habit. But after he was in bed—as often 
happens when persons attempt to sleep be- 
fore their accustomed hour—he discovered 


that to shut his eyes was an impossibility. | 


He had no light, nor the means of getting 
one, as all the family were asleep; but the 
room was not absolutely dark, although 
too dark to admit of reading. He still tried 
to drop to sleep, but sleep eluded him. 
After lying for some minutes in this restless 
state, a sudden rustling induced him to turn 
his head on the pillow, and there stood his 
late wife, in her habit as she lived. Smiling 
softly the while, she bent forward as if to 
take his hand. This was all he could ever 
tell—for in shrinking from menaced contact 
with the ghost, he threw himself out of bed 
upon the iloor, from whence, the jar having 
alarmed his landlord, he was picked up in a 
ft. On his recovery from the paroxysm, he 
related the cause of the accident, but the 
following day he was too ill to leave his 
room. 

There would be nothing remarkable in 
this case, were it not for the following cir- 
cumstance. At the same moment, Miss 
Jackson, afterward Mrs. Matthews, whose 
lodgings were squares from those of the 
great comedian, was the subject of the same 
vision, and was taken up in the same situa- 
tion. The same sleepless effect had super- 


vened, and the same cause of terror had | 


occasioned her to make a spring for the 


bell-rope, which gave way, and she fell to | 
Her impressions of the visitation | 
| fan, or blushing at all. 
| pest of jests against religion, one quoting 2 


the floor. 

(as she always persisted in calling it), were 

identical with those of Mr. Matthews. 
Assuming that the sensorial impressions 


in the case of Miss Jackson were actually | 
identical with those of Mr. Matthews, which | 
appear to have been the precursors of an | 


epileptiform attack, and that the former were 
reproductions of the latter, the reader is 
supplied with an authentic instance of nerve- 
aura acting at considerable distances, even 
to the extent of impressing the precursory 


Of consumptive tendency, | 


| a second person. 


CasE III. Related by the late Dr. Pat- 
terson, of Virginia. A lady subject to cata- 
leptic attacks was taken sick; and her phy- 
sician, who lived three leagues away, was 
summoned, and pronounced her in a state 
of catalepsy. After prescribing, he stated 
that he should call again on the evening of 
the next day, and started for home. The 
evening came, and with it a tempest of rain 
and wind, with inky darkness. The mem- 


| bers of the family were sitting in the room 


where the cataleptic lay, listening to the 
storm, when one of them happened to ob- 
serve: “ The doctor won’t be here to-night.” 
“Yes, he will,” replied the invalid; “he is 
coming now; I see him riding through the 
rain.” ‘This was passed as a mere reverie 
of delirium ; and nearly an hour had elapsed, 
the beat of the storm unabated, when again 
one of the group remarked, regretfully: 
“The doctor certainly will not come to- 
night.” “ Yes, he will,” again answered the 
sufferer; “he is almost here now; there, he 
is tying his horse; he is coming toward the 
door.” A series of raps followed, the door 
was opened, and in walked the doctor. 

Case IV. This strangely dramatic in- 
stance rests upon the authority of La Harpe. 
The predictions it details were minutely ver- 
ified in the course of the revolution that 
convulsed France in 1789. M. Cazotte, the 
author of that strange novel, “ Le Diable 
Amoureux,” was an amiable and original 
man, but unfortunately infatuated with the 
reveries of the Illuminati. 

It was just at the dawn of the year 1788 
—as La Harpe, who was present, tells the 
story—that a numerous and diversified com- 
pany, including courtiers, lawyers, academi- 
cians, and ladies, were dining with a mem- 
ber of the Academy. ‘There had been a 


| magnificent dinner; and the guests were 


gossiping over the wines of Malvoisin and 
Constantia. Impious tales were read, and 
libertinism was complimented, not one of 
the great ladies present blushing behind her 
Then came a tem- 


tirade from “La Pucelle,” another reciting 
the philosophic couplet of Diderot : 


“Et des boyaux du dernier prétre, 
Serrez lecon du dernier roi.” 


One only of the assembled revelers sat apart, 
and gently dissented from their splendid en 
thusiasm. This was M. Cazotte, who, finally, 
in reply to a brilliantly worded anticipation 
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of the age of reason, said: “ Gentlemen, be 
satisfied, you will all live to see this wonder- 
ful revolution. You know that I have an 
inclination to prophesy, and, I repeat, you 
will see it.” 

“ One need not be a conjuror to see that,’ 
was the rejoinder, buzzed as a body. 


“ Be it so,” said Cazotte; “but perhaps | 
one must be a little more than conjuror to | 


know what I am about to tell you.” 

“ Ah,” sneered Condorcet, in that insolent 
and semi-suppressed way of his, “let me 
listen to the sainted Cazotte—a philosopher 
is never sorry to encounter a prophet.” 

“You, Monsieur de Condorcet,—you will 
die on the floor of a dungeon, and of poison 
to escape impending execution—of poison 
that the happiness of the age of reason will 
compel you to carry about your person.” 

The company start. But it is presently 
recollected that the good Cazotte has at- 
tacks of dreaming, and they break into rip- 
ples of laughter. “Monsieur Cazotte, your 
story is not so agreeable as your ‘ Diable 
Amoreux;’ but what devil has put into your 
head this prison, this poison, these execu- 
tioners ? 
reign of reason?” 

“ Exactly what I am going to tell you,” 
rejoins Cazotte. “It is in the name of phi- 
losophy—of humanity—of liberty. It is 
under the reign of reason that you will thus 
end your careers. There will be no other 
temples in all France than temples of rea- 
son. You, Monsizur Vicq d’Azir, will cause 


yourself to be bled six times in a single day | 
during a paroxysm of the gout, in order to | 
| was preparing to leave, when Madame de 


make your end more certain, and you will 
die in the night. You, Monsieur de Nico- 
lai, you will perish on the scaffold; you, 
Monsieur Bailly, on the scaffold; you, Mon- 
sieur de Malesherbes, on the scaffold.” 

“ But are the Turks or the Tartars to 
come?” they query in a body. “Not at 
all,” replies Cazotte. “They will all be 
philosophers, talking the self-same phrases 
that you have been talking for the last hour. 
They will repeat your maxims. They will 
quote Diderot and ‘La Pucelle.’” 

“You see the man is mad,” they whisper 
among themselves. Then they conclude 
that he is joking, and instance that his jokes 
always partake of the marvelous. And the 
reader of the impious tales, who, by the 
way, has been told that he shall open his 
veins with twenty-two cuts of a razor, re- 
marks that the joke is dismal, and wants to 
know when all this will happen. “ Within 
the next six years,” replies Cazotte. 


| of the blood?” cried Madame. 


What business have these with the | 
| “No, madame,” replied the after-dinner 


| the rest. 





“Astonishing miracles these, Monsieur 
Cazotte,” says La Harpe, “but you have 
not included me in your list.” “ You will be 
there nevertheless,” answers Cazotte, “and 
as ah equally astonishing miracle, you will 
have abandoned reason for revelation.” 

“ But the ladies,” observed Madame de 
Grammont, “they count for nothing, of 
course, in these revolutions.” “ Your sex, 
ladies, will not avail,” said Cazotte; “ you, 
Madame de Grammont, and many other 
ladies with you, will be conducted to the 
scaffold in a cart, your hands tied behind 
your backs.” “I had hoped,” said Madame 
de Grammont, “at least to have a carriage 


| hung in black.” “ Not so, madame; higher 
| ladies than yourself will be trundled to the 
| scaffold in the same way, their hands tied be- 


hind them.” “ Higher ladies! what, princesses 
“ Higher 
still,” rejoined Cazotte quietly. A shudder 
shook the whole assembly, for, as the reader 
of tales had observed, the joke was dismal. 
Madame de Grammont took no notice of 
the reply, and contented herself with re- 
marking to the company in general: “You 
see he will not even leave me a confessor.” 


dreamer, “you will not have one, nor will 
The last to whom this favor will 


and he stopped 
long enough to be prompted—* will be the 
King of France.” 

The master of the house rose hastily, and 


be permitted will be —” 


all the company rose with him. “ My dear 
Cazotte,” he said, “this joke has lasted too 
long.” Cazotte answered not a word, and 


Grammont playfully reminded him that he 
had omitted his own doom. And for an- 
swer he told the story of the Jew who walked 
round Jerusalem seven days in succession. 

Case V. Henry Zschokke, an eminent 
author and statesman, writes thus in his 
autobiography: “It has occasionally hap- 
pened to me in my first meeting with stran- 
gers, as I listened silently to their conversa 
tion, that their former lives, with many 
trifling circumstances therewith connected, 
or frequently some particular scene, have 
passed like dreams, yet distinctly, before me. 
At these times I am generally so absorbed 
in the contemplation of the stranger’s life, 
that I cease to see his face distinctly or to 
hear his voice. For a long time I regarded 
these visions as delusions of fancy, and the 
more so as they presented me with even the 
dress and emotions of the actors, rooms, fur 
niture, and other accessories. 
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“ One day, however, in the city of Wald- 
shut, I entered an inn in company with two 
young students. There was a numerous 
company at the table at supper, and as some 
of the guests made very merry with the pe- 
culiarities of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s mag- 
netism, and Lavater’s physiognomy, one of 
my companions, wounded by their mockery, 
begged me to make some reply, particularly 
to a handsome young man, who sat facing 
me at the table and had permitted himself 
exceeding license. This man’s life was at that 
moment presented to my mind, and I turned 
and asked him whether he would answer 
me candidly if I related to him some of the 
most secret passages of his personal history, 
I knowing as little of him, personally, as he 
did of me. He promised, if I was right, to 
admit it frankly. I then recounted to him 
what my vision had presented to me, mak- 
ing the whole company acquainted with his 
private history—his school-days, his boyish 
follies, and, lastly, with a liberty he had once 
taken with the strong box of his principal, 
describing an uninhabited room with whit- 
ened walls, in which, to the right of a brown 
door, on the table stood a black money-box. 
A dead silence pervaded the company dur- 
ing the whole progress of the narrative, 
broken only by occasional queries on my 
part, and replies on his. The startled young 
man confirmed my story in every particular, 
even to the circumstance of taking the 
money, which I had scarcely anticipated.” 

Case VI. Pierre Cazot, aged twenty, of 
epileptic mother, and for ten years subject 
to epileptic paroxysms that generally recur- 
red daily, entered one of the hospitals of 
Paris in August, 1827. As Mesmerism was 
just then in the blush of its popularity, Cazot 
was operated upon by the then celebrated 
M. Foissac, fell into a Mesmeric sleep at the 
third sitting, and presented all the phenom- 
ena of somnambulism at the tenth, which 
occurred on the tenth day after his admission 
at nine o’clock in the morning. It was 
while in this Mesmeric state that he predict- 
ed the hour and minute of his next attack, 
which recurred at exactly four the same 
afternoon. On the morning of August 24, 
a commission of scientific men present, he 
was again experimented upon by M. Fou- 
quier, and, in answer to questions put by 
members of the commission, predicted that 
his next fit would supervene at twenty min- 
utes before three on Monday afternoon, 
August 27, and that he should not have an- 
other attack till the morning of September 
7, at ten minutes before six. Owing to cir- 





cumstances that prevented the attendance 
of the commission, the first attack was dissi- 
pated by Mesmerism at the hands of M. 
Foissac; but the second was witnessed by 
the commission, and supervened at exactly 
ten minutes before six. 

At ten o’clock at night, September 1o, the 
committee met at the house of M. Itard. 
Cazot was punctual to the hour, but M. 
Foissac did not appear until half-past eleven. 
The former was in the library when the lat-* 
ter dropped in very quietly; was secreted 
in a little reception-room twelve feet from 
Cazot, and began the experiment. Three 
minutes afterward Cazot said: “I think M. 
Foissac is here, for I feel oppressed and 
feeble,” and at the expiration of eight min- 
utes he was fast asleep. Again questioned, 
he replied that his next paroxysm would 
occur three weeks from that day, October 1, 
at ten minutes before twelve, and the predic- 
tion was verified to the minute. 

The commission met again in the library 
of M. Bourdais at half-past twelve, October 
6, M. Foissac havimg been secreted in the 
anteroom, ten feet from the sofa, where 
Cazot was sitting in conversation with mem- 
bers of the committee. At twenty-three 
minutes before one M. Foissac commenced 
the experiment; in four minutes the eyelids 
of the invalid were observed to droop, and 
in nine minutes he was asleep. Questioned 
by M. Itard, he replied that his next fit 
would supervene on the afternoon of No- 
vember 3, at five minutes past four, and that 
the fit would recur at half-past nine o’clock 
on the morning of December 9. ‘The first 
prediction was verified to the minute, the 
second varied fifteen minutes. February 11, 
Cazot fixed the supervention of his next at- 
tack at five minutes of twelve, April 22, 
which was verified within five minutes. As 
his convulsions were terrible, M. Foissac in- 
terposed with Mesmerism, and in the som- 
nambulist state that supervened, he predicted 
that, commencing with June 23, he should 
have three days of madness. But two days 
afterward he was terribly wounded in at- 
tempting to stop a runaway horse, and died 
in the Hospital Beaujon, after twenty days 
of suffering. 

It should be stated, in anticipation of the 
first solution that will naturally occur to the 
reader, that Cazot was in no instance aware 
of the predictions he had uttered in the Mes- 
meric state, nor that investigations extra to 
the study of his malady were actually in 
progress. 

Case VII. Emma L., height five feet two, 
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complexion sallow, of defective physical 
organization, and incapable of protracted 
effort, had, when the observations com- 
menced, been addicted to the habit of using 
sulphuric ether as a stimulant until a very 
minute quantity sufficed to produce anzsthe- 
sia. ‘The experiments covered an interval of 
two years, during which, under the repeated 
application of Mesmerism, she became first 
«cataleptic, then ¢/airveyante, at the will of the 
operator, and lastly subject to the phenom- 
enon of spontaneous trance. For some 
months after she exhibited very distinct 
lucidity in respect to objects in the same or 
distant rooms, her vision appeared to be lim- 
ited to a circle of very moderate periphery. 
Eventually, however, far-off clairvoyance 
supervened, and was subjected to repeated 
tests to establish its validity. During its 
first supervention Emma described minutely 
the dress, fersonnels, occupation at the mo- 
ment, and particular surroundings of rela- 
tives of the operator, resident in a distant 
city. These phenomena verified, the experi- 
ment was repeated, always with careful veri- 
fication, until the authenticity of the clair- 
voyance at large distances was scientifically 
demonstrated. After these remote excur- 
sions, it was observed that Emma invariably 


exhibited symptoms of excessive physical 
prostration, panting, and suffering from spas- 


medic action of the heart. 

On a subsequent occasion the operator 
directed Emma’s attention to Jupiter, but 
the physical symptoms were so dangerous 
that he recalled the fiat before she alighted 
on that remote planet. On this occasion 
she had a distinct impression of having 
journeyed far beyond the land where the 
little folks lived, and spoke of passing them 
as she returned. 

And now was rapidly developed the phe- 
nomenon of spontaneous trance, during 
which she habitually talked of the scenery 
and transparent denizens of the spirit-world. 
Her first ecstasy occurred without forewarn- 
ing, and lasted 
This was nearly two years after the first ex- 
periment. As weeks went by, trances super- 
vened more frequently, and lasted longer, 
until the final limit was ten hours. Of most 
of these attacks—for so I must term them— 
she had a distinct prevision in preceding 
somnambulist states induced by Mesmerism, 
and in one instance she predicted the super- 


less 





| the distant perception as one. 


| affairs of man. 


than fifteen minutes. 


vention of a trance nearly two months before 
it occurred. Although she knew nothing 
of her predictions in her ordinary states of 
consciousness, and, in order to test their 
validity, was never informed when her 
trances were to occur, they were invariably 
verified to the instant. The ecstasy super- 
vened without pain, but was marked by the 
cerebral precursor of confusion of ideas. 
Her first trance of four hours’ duration 
occurred two months and a-half from the 
date when the phenomenon was initially 
developed, and was accompanied with an 
elevation of the perceptions that caused her 
to talk of the spirit-world as if she had actu- 
ally passed into it across the bridge of disso- 
lution. She saw persons in the room like far- 
off shadows; her eyes were upturned, but 
her limbs flexible. Her next trance con- 
tinued six hours, and was marked by well- 
developed cataleptic rigidity. In_ these 
trances, she invariably represented man as 
a spiritual being, arising from the shell of 
the body at death, a perfect organic though 
psychical structure, with a distinct cognition 
of his fellow-spirits and of the scenery of 
spirit spheres ; the sexes retaining their spe- 
cial individuality and living together in an- 
gelic union. ‘Two thus united appeared to 
These spir 
itual spheres, with their spiritual inhabitants, 
she represented as transfusing the matenal 
and as exercising a potential agency in the 
All that was necessary to 
have a sensational cognition of them, was 
a quickening of the interior consciousness ; 
and in the higher moods of trance she 
seemed to herself to be one of them, while, 
in the less pronounced, her relations to the 


| spirit-world were more shadowy. 


One result of these trances was a curious 
modification of the ordinary forms of ex- 
pression, by which she always described 
herself as going away, and spoke of the 
dead as having left their shells and gon 


| away. 


There were also, it should be added, cer- 
tain cerebral exponents that accompanied 
the ecstasy. In the Mesmeric state, she al 
ways represented the fibers of her brain as 
falling forward. On the other hand, in her 
fits of lucidity she described the hemispheres 
of the brain as separating at the top, and in- 


| sisted that its interior was visible to her con 
| sciousness. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 
BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE next day, the 7th of May, Smith and 
Spilett climbed Prospect Heights, 


while | 


Harbert and Pencroff ascended by the river, | 
| in the granite cliff, it joins the sea, through 


to renew their store of wood. 


The engineer and the reporter soon reach- | 
ed the little beach on which the dugong had | 


been stranded. Already flocks of birds had 
attacked the mass of flesh, and had to be 


driven away with stones, for Cyrus wished | 
to keep the fat for the use of the colony. | 


As to the animal’s flesh, it would furnish ex- 
cellent food. 

At this moment Cyrus Smith had other 
thoughts. He was much interested in the 
incident of the day before. He.wished to 
penetrate the mystery of the submarine 
combat. 

At the beach, on which lay the body of 
the dugong, the water was tolerably shallow, 
but from this point the bottom of the lake 
sloped gradually, and it was probable that 
the depth was considerable in the center. 
The lake might be considered as a large cen- 
ter basin, which was filled by the water from 
Red Creek. 





“ Well, Cyrus,” said the reporter, “there | 


seems to be nothing suspicious in this water.” 

“ No,” replied the engineer, “ and I really 
do not know how to account for the incident 
of yesterday.” 

“T acknowledge,” returned Spilett, “ that 
the wound given to this creature is, at least, 
very strange, and I cannot explain, either, 
how Top was so vigorously cast up out of 
the water. One could have thought that a 
powerful arm hurled him up, and that the 
same arm with a dagger killed the dugong !” 

“Yes,” replied the engineer, who had 
become thoughtful; “there is something 
there that I cannot understand.” 

It will be remembered that the engineer 
had not as yet been able to discover the 
place where the surplus water escaped, but 
he knew it must exist somewhere. He was 
much surprised to see a strong current at 
this place. By throwing in some bits of 
wood, he found that it set toward the south- 
ern angle. He followed the current, and 
arrived at the south point of the lake. 

There was there a sort of depression in 
the water, as if it were suddenly lost in some 
fissure in the ground. 





Smith listened, placing his ear to the level 
of the lake, and distinctly heard the noise 
of a subterranean fall. 

“ There,” said he, rising, “ is the discharge 
of the water; there, doubtless, by a passage 


cavities which we can use to our profit.” 

The engineer cut a long branch, stripped 
it of its leaves, and, plunging it into the 
angle between the two banks, found that 
there was a large hole only one foot beneath 
the surface of the water. This hole was the 
opening so long looked for in vain, and the 
force of the current was such that the branch 
was torn from the engineer’s hands and dis 
appeared. 

“ There is no doubt about it now,” repeated 
Smith. “There is the outlet, and I will lay 
it open to view !” 

“ How?” asked Gideon Spilett. 

“ By lowering the level of the water of 
the lake three feet.” 

“ And how will you lower the level?” 

“ By opening another outlet larger than 
this.” 

“ At what place ?” 

“At the part of the bank nearest the 
coast.” 

“ But it is a mass of granite!” 

“ Well,” replied Smith, “I will blow up 
the granite, and the water, escaping, will 
subside, so as to lay bare this opening.” 

“And make a waterfall, by falling on the 
beach,” added the reporter. 

“ A fall that we can make use of,” replied 
Cyrus. “Come.” 

When Smith and the reporter entered the 
Chimneys, they found Harbert and Pencroff 
unloading their raft of wood. 

“The woodmen have just finished, Cap- 
tain,” said the sailor, laughing, “and when 
you want masons—” 

“ Masons, no, but chemists,” replied the 
engineer. 

“ Yes,” added the reporter, “ we are going 
to blow up the island.” 

“ Blow up the island!” cried Pencroff. 

“ Part of it, at least,” replied Spilett. 

“Listen to me, my friends,” said the 
engineer. 

According to him, a cavity, more or less 
considerable, must exist in the mass of gran- 
ite which supported Prospect Heights, and 
he intended to penetrate into it. To do 
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this, the opening through which the water 
rushed must first be cleared, and the level 
lowered by making a larger outlet. ‘There- 


fore an explosive substance must be manv- | 
| glycerine would explode by a shock. 


factured, which could make a deep trench 
in some other part of the shore. ‘This was 
what Smith was going to attempt with the 


minerals which nature placed at his disposal. | 
After many days of work, in which he was | 


assisted by his companions, the engineer had 
nearly accomplished his purpose, and by a 
last operation he would procure the desired 
substance. 

Taking some nitric acid, he mixed it with 
glycerine, which had been previously con- 
centrated by evaporation subjected to the 
water-bath, and he obtained, without even 
employing a refrigerant mixture, several 
pints of an oily yellow mixture. 

This last operation Cyrus Smith had made 
alone, in a retired place, at a distance from 
the Chimneys, for he feared the danger of 
an explosion, and when he showed a bottle 
of this liquid to his friends, he contented 
himself with saying: 

“ Here is nitro-glycerine !” 

The next day, the 21st of May, at day- 


break, the mmers went to the point which | 
the eastern shore of Lake Grant, | 
and was only five hundred feet from the | 


formed 


coast. At this place, the plateau inclined 
downward from the waters, which were only 
restrained by their granite case. 
if this case were broken, the water would 
escape by the opening and form a stream, 
which, flowing over the inclined surface of 
the plateau, would rush down upon the beach. 
Consequently, the level of the lake would be 
greatly lowered, and the opening where the 


water escaped would be exposed, which was | 


their final aim. 
The hole was made on the point of the 


shore, slanting, so that it should meet a 


much lower level than that of the water of 
the lake. 
by scattering the rock, would open a large 
place for the water to rush out. 

The work took some time, for the engi- 
neer, wishing to produce a great effect, in- 
tended to devote not less than seven quarts 
of nitro-glycerine to the operation. But 
Pencroff, relieved by Neb, did so well, that 
toward four o’clock in the evening the mine 
was finished. 

Now the question of setting fire to the 
explosive substance was raised. 
nitro-glycerine is ignited by cartridges of 
fulminate, which in bursting cause the ex- 
plosion. A shock is therefore needed, for, 


Therefore, | 


| in, the granite ! 


In this way the explosive force, | 





Generally, | 


simply lightedy this substance would burn 
without exploding. 

Smith would certainly have been able to 
make a cartridge. But he knew that nitro 
He 
resolved to employ this means, and try 
another way, if this did not succeed. 

He thought of suspending a mass of iron, 
weighing several pounds, by means of a 
fiber, to an upnght just above the mine. 
Another long fiber, previously impregnated 
with sulphur, was attached to the middle of 
the first by one end, while the other lay o1 
the ground several feet distant from the 
mine. The second fiber being set on fire, 
it would burn till it reached the first. This, 
catching fire in its turn, would break, and 
the mass of iron would fall on the nitro 
glycerine. This apparatus being then ar- 
ranged, the engineer, after having sent his 
companions to a distance, filled the hole, so 
that the nitro-glycerine was on a level with 
the opening; then he threw a few drops of it 
on the surface of the rock, above which the 
mass of iron was already suspended. 

This done, Smith lit the end of the sul 
phured fiber, and, leaving the place, returned 
with his companions to the Chimneys. 

About twenty-five minutes afterward a 


most tremendous explosion was heard. The 
island appeared to tremble to its very foun- 


dation. Stones were projected into the air 
as if by the eruption of a volcano. The 
settlers, although they were more than two 
miles from the mine, were thrown on the 
ground. 

They rose, climbed the plateau, and ran 
toward the place where the bank of the 
lake must have been shattered by the explo- 
sion, 

A cheer went up! A large rent was seen 
A rapid stream of water 
rushed foaming across the plateau, and 
dashed down a height of three hundred feet 
upon the beach ! 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE nitro-glycerine had, indeed, acted 
powerfully. The opening which it had 
made was so large that the volume of water 
which escaped through this new outlet was, 
at least, treble that which before passed 
through the old one. The result was, that 
a short time after the operation, the level 
of the lake lowered two feet, or more. 

The settlers went to the Chimneys to ob- 
tain pickaxes, iron-tipped spears, string made 


| of fibers, flint and steel; they then returned 
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to the plateau. Having arrived at Prospect 
Heights, they went immediately toward that 
point of the lake near which was the old 
opening, now uncovered. This outlet had 
now become practicable, since the water no 
longer rushed through it. 

In the side of the lake, and now above 
the surface of the water, appeared the long- 
looked-for opening. A narrow ridge, left 
bare by the retreat of the water, allowed 
them to approachit. This orifice was nearly 
twenty feet in width, but scarcely two in 
height. Neb and Pencroff, taking their pick- 
axes, soon made it high enough. 

The engineer then approached, and found 
that the sides of the opening, in its upper 
part at least, had not a slope of more than 
from thirty to thirty-five degrees. 

Torches of resinous branches were lighted 
with flint and steel, and, Smith leading, the 
settlers ventured into the dark passage, 
which the overplus of the lake had formerly 
filled. The diameter of the passage increased 
as the explorers proceeded, so that they very 
soon were able to stand upright. The gran- 
ite, worn by the water for an infinite time, 
was very slippery, and falls were to be 
dreaded. But the settlers were all attached 


to each other by a cord, and projections of the 


granite, forming regular steps, made the | 


descent less perilous. Drops, still hanging 
from the rocks, shone here and there under 
the light of the torches. The engineer ex- 
amined the black granite. 
stratum, not a break in it. 
compact, and of an extremely close grain. 


Pluto, and not Neptune, had bored it with | 
his own hand, and on the wall traces of an | 


eruptive work could be distinguished, which 
all the washing of the water had not been 
able totally to efface. 


After having descended about a hundred | 


feet, following a winding road, Smith stopped 
and his companions came up with him. The 
place where they had halted was wider, so 
as to form a cavern of moderate dimensions. 
Drops of water fell from the vault, but they 
were simply the last traces left by the tor- 
rent which had so long thundered through 
this cavity. The air was pure, though 
slightly damp, but producing no mephitic 
exhalation. 

“ Well, my dear Cyrus,” said Spilett, “here 
is a very secure retreat, well hidden in the 
depths, but it is uninhabitable.” 

“ Why uninhabitable ?” asked the sailor. 

“* Because it is too small and too dark.” 

“Couldn’t we enlarge it, hollow it out, 
make openings to let in light and air?” 





There was not a | 
The mass was | 


replied Pencroff, who now thought nothing 
impossible. 

“Let us go on with our exploration,” said 
Smith. 

“ Where is Top ?” asked Neb, interrupting 
his master. 

They searched the cavern, but the dog 
was not there. 

The settlers had gone some fifty feet far- 
ther, when. their attention was attracted by 
distant sounds which came up from the 
depths. 

“ That is Top barking!” cried Harbert. 

“We have our iron-tipped spears,” said 
Cyrus Smith. “Keep on your guard, and 
forward !” 

The passage ended in a vast and magni- 
ficent cavern. Top was running backward 
and forward, barking furiously. There was 
nothing there, not an animal, not a human 
being ; and yet Top continued to bark. 
Neither caresses nor threats could make him 
be silent. 

“There must be a place somewhere, by 
which the waters of the lake reached the 
sea,” said the engineer. 

“ Of course,” replied Pencroff, “and we 
must take care not to tumble into-a hole.” 

“ Go, Top, go!” cried Smith. 

The dog, excited by his master’s words, 
ran toward the extremity of the cavern, and 
began barking with redoubled vigor. 

They followed him, and, by the light of 
the torches, perceived the mouth of a per- 
pendicular well in the granite. It was by 
this that the water escaped. 

The torches were held over the opening ; 
nothing could be seen. Smith took a light- 
ed branch and threw it into the abyss. ‘The 
blazing resin lighted up the interior of the 
well, but yet nothing appeared. The flame 
then went out with a slight hiss, which 
showed that it had reached the water, that 
is to say, the level of the sea. Calculati 
the time employed in its fall, they found that 
the floor of the cavern must be situated ninety 
feet above the sea-level. 

“ Here is our dwelling,” said Smith. 

“ But it has been occupied by some creat 
ure,” replied Gideon Spilett, whose curiosity 
was not yet satisfied. 

“ Well, the creature, amphibious or other- 
wise, has made off through this opening,” 
replied the engineer, “ and left the place for 
us.” 

The wishes of the settlers were for the 
most part satisfied. They had now, at their 
disposal, a vast cavern, which it would cer- 
tainly be easy to divide into rooms, by means 





THE 


of brick partitions, or to use, if not as a | 


house, at least as a spacious apartment. 


Two great difficulties yet remained : first, | 
the | 
of | 


excavation in 
secondly, that 


that of lighting this 
midst of solid rock; 


rendering the means of access more easy. | 


Smith, during the de- 
scent, had roughly calcu- 
lated the obliquity, and 
consequently the length 
of the passage, and was 
therefore led to believe 
that the outer wall could 
not be very thick. If 
light could be thus ob- 
tained, so could a means 
of access. 

Smith made known his 
ideas to his compan- 
ions. 

“Then, Captain, let us 
set to work,” replied Pen- 
croff. “I have my pick- 
axe, and I shall soon 
make my way through 
this wall. Where shall I 
strike ?” 

“Here,” replied the 
engineer, showing the 


sturdy sailor a consider 
in the side, 
which would much dim- 
nish the thickness. 
Pencrofft attacked the 
granite, and for half an 
.our, by the light of the 


able recess 


torches, he made the 
splinters fly around him. 
Neb relieved him; then 
Spilett took Neb’s place. 

rhis work had lasted 
two hours, and they be- 
gan to fear that at this 
spot the wall would not 
yield to the pickaxe, when 
at a last blow, given by 
Gideon Spilett, the im- 
plement, passing through the 
outside. 

At this point the wall only measured three 
feet in thickness. 

Smith applied his eye to the aperture, 
which overlooked the grqund from a height 
of eighty feet. Before him extended the 


rock, fell 


sea-coast, the islet, and beyond, the open | 


sea, 


Floods of light entered by this hole, inun- | 


dating the splendid cavern and producing a 
magic effect. 
Vor. IX—23. 
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On its left side it did not | 
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measure more than thirty feet in height and 
| breadth, but on the right it was enormous, 
and its vaulted roof rose to a height of more 
than eighty feet. In some places granite 
pillars, irregularly disposed, supported the 
arches as those in the nave of a cathedral. 


A NITRO-GLYCERINE EXPLOSION. 


The settlers were lost in admiration. 
“When we have lighted the interior of 
this place,” exclaimed Smith, “and have ar- 


| ranged our rooms and storehouses in the 


| left part, we shall still have this splendid 
| cavern, which we will make our study and 
our museum,” 

“ And we will call it —— 
bert. 

“ Granite House,” replied Smith; a name 
which his companions saluted with a cheer. 

The torches were now almost consumed, 


?” asked Har- 
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and as they were obliged to return by the | 
| plied Pencroff. 


passage to reach the summit of the plateau, 


it was decided to put off the work necessary | 


for the arrangement of their new dwelling 
till the next day. 

Before departing, Cyrus Smith leaned once 
more over the dark well, which descended 
perpendicularly to the level of the sea. He 
listened attentively. No noise was heard, 
not even that of the water, which the undu- 
lations of the surge must sometimes agitate 
in its depths. A flaming branch was again 
thrown in. The sides of the well were 


lighted up for an instant, but, as at the first | 


time, nothing suspicious was seen. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE next day, the 22d of May, the ar- 
rangement of their new dwelling was com- 
menced. Their former dwelling was not, 
however, to be entirely abandoned, for the 


engineer intended to make a manufactory | 
Cyrus Smith’s | 


of it for important works. 
first care was to find out the position of 
the front of Granite House from the out- 
side. 


and the hole could be seen in a perpen- 
dicular line above the spot where it stuck 


in the sand. It was the engineer’s inten- 
tion to divide the right portion of the cav- 
ern into several rooms, preceded by an 
entrance passage, and to light it by means 
of five windows and a door, pierced in 
the front. Pencroff was much pleased with 
the five windows, but he could not under- 


stand the use of the door, since the passage | 


offered a natural staircase, through which 


it would always be easy to enter Granite | 


House. 


“If it is easy for us to reach our dwelling | 


by this passage,” replied Smith, “it will be 
equally easy for others besides us. I mean, 
on the contrary, to block up that opening; 
and, if it is necessary, to completely hide the 
entrance, by making a dam, and thus caus- 
ing the water of the lake to rise.” 

“And how shall we get in?” asked the 
sailor. 


“* By an outside rope ladder, which, once | 
drawn up, will render access to our dwelling | 
| Smith and his companions had only entered 


impossible.” 

“But why so many precautions?” asked 
Pencroff. “As yet we have seen no danger- 
ous animals. 
ited by natives, I don’t believe it!” 

“Are you quite sure of that, Pencroff?” 
asked the engineer, looking at the sailor. 


“Of course we shall not be quite sure, till | 


The pickaxe was easily discovered, | 





As to our island being inhab- | 


we have explored it in every direction,” re- 


“Yes,” said Smith, “for we only know a 
small portion of it as yet. But at any rate, 
though we have no enemies in the interior, 
they may come from the exterior, for parts 
of the Pacific are very dangerous.” 

The front of Granite House was then to 
be lighted by five windows and a door, be- 
sides a large bay-window and some smaller 
oval ones. This fagade, situated at a height 
of eighty feet from the ground, was exposed 
to the east, and the rising sun saluted it with 
hi§ first rays. It was found to be just at that 
part of the cliff which was between the pro- 
jection at the mouth of the Mercy, and a 
perpendicular line traced above the heap of 
rocks which formed the Chimneys. Thus 
the winds from the north-east would only 
strike it obliquely, for it was protected by 
the projection. Besides, until the window- 
frames were made, the engineer meant to 
close the openings with thick shutters, which 
would prevent either wind or rain from en- 
tering, and which could be concealed if 
necessary. 

By means of nitro-glycerine the rock was 
broken open at the places chosen by the en- 
gineer. Then, with the pickaxe and spade, 
the windows and doors were properly shaped, 
the jagged edges were smoothed off, and a 
few days after the beginning of the work, 
Granite House was abundantly lighted by 
the rising sun. Following the plan proposed 
by Cyrus Smith, the space was to be divided 
into five compartments looking out on the 
sea; to the right an entry with a door, which 
would meet the ladder; then a kitchen, thir- 
ty feet long; a dining-room measuring forty 
feet; a sleeping-room of equal size; and 
lastly, a “ visitors’ room,” petitioned for by 
Pencroff, and which was next to the great 
hall. There would be also a corridor and a 
storehouse. Besides, the colonists had still 


| at their disposal the little grotto above the 


great cavern, which was like the garret of 
the new dwelling. 

This plan settled, it had only to be put 
into execution. The miners became brick- 
makers again, then the bricks were brought 
to the foot of Granite House. Till then 


the cavern by the long passage. This mode 
of communication obliged them first to 
climb Prospect Heights, making a detour 
by the river’s bank, then descending two 
hundred feet through the passage, and hav- 


| ing to climb the same distance when they 


wished to return to the plateau. 
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extreme care, and its uprights, formed of 
the twisted fibers of “curry-jonc,” had the 
strength of a thick cable. ‘The rounds were 


made of a sort of red cedar, with light, strong | 


branches. Other ropes were made with the 
vegetable fibers, and a sort of crane with a 
tackle was fixed at the door. 


House. 
was soon raised, very roughly at first, and 


in a short time the cave was divided into | 


rooms and storehouses. 

The ladder was finally fixed on the 28th 
of May. 
to divide it into two parts, profiting by an 
overhanging of the cliff which made a pro- 
jection forty feet above the ground. 
projection, carefully leveled by the pickaxe, 


made a sort of platform, to which they fixed | 


the first ladder; in this way the swinging 
of the rope was diminished one-half. <A 
rope was the means of raising it to the 
level of Granite House. As to the second 
ladder, it was secured as well at its lower 
part, which rested on the projection, as 
at its upper end, which was fastened to 
the door. In short, the ascent had been 
made much easier. Besides, Cyrus Smith 
hoped sometime to establish a hydraulic ap- 
paratus, which would avoid all fatigue and 
loss of time. 

The settlers soon became habituated to 
the use of this ladder. But the poor dog, 
with his four paws, was not formed for this 
sort of exercise. But Pencroff was such a 
zealous master, that Top ended by properly 
performing his ascents, and soon mounted 
the ladder as readily as his brethren in the 
circus. However, more than once, Pencroff 
hoisted him on his back, which Top never 
complained of. 

Every day the reporter and Harbert, who 
had been voted purveyors to the colony, de- 
voted some hours to the chase. 

Harbert discovered toward the south-west 
point of the lagoon a natural warren, a 
slightly damp meadow, where he gathered 
several shoots of the basil, rosemary, balm, 
betony, etc., which possess different medici- 
nal properties, some pectoral, astringent, feb- 
rifuge, others anti-spasmodic, or anti-rheu- 
matic. American rabbits were also found 
here in numbers. 

On the 31st of May the partitions were 
finished. 
first room, which served as a kitchen. 
pipe destined to conduct the smoke outside 


gave some trouble to these amateur brick- | 


A ladder was therefore manufactured with | layers. 


In this way | 
bricks could easily be raised into Granite | 
The frame-work of the partitions | 


Smith had been able, fortunately, 


This | 





A chimney was established in the | 
The | 
| salting or smoking meat, which insured a 


It appeared simplest to Smith to 
make it of brick clay ; as creating an outlet 
for it to the upper plateau was not to be 
thought of, a hole was pierced in the granite 
above the window of the kitchen, and the 
pipe met it like that of an iron stove. _Per- 
haps the winds, which blew directly against 
the fagade, would make the chimney smoke, 
but these winds were rare. 

When these interior arrangements were 
finished, the engineer occupied himself in 
blocking up the outlet by the lake, so as to 
prevent any access by that way. Masses of 


| rock were rolled to the entrance and strongly 


cemented together. Cyrus Smith did not 
yet realize his plan of drowning this open- 
ing under the waters of the lake by restoring 
them to their former level by means of a 
dam. He contented himself with hiding 
the obstruction with grass and shrubs, which 
were planted in the interstices of the rocks, 
and which next spring would sprout thickly. 
However, he used the waterfall so as to lead 
a small stream of fresh water to the new 
dwelling. 

At last all was finished, and it was time, 
for the cold season was near. ‘Thick shut- 
ters closed the windows of the facade until 
the engineer had time to make glass. 

Gideon Spilett had very artistically ar- 
ranged on the rocky projections around the 
windows plants of different kinds, as well as 
long streaming grass, so that the openings 
were picturesquely framed in green. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE winter season set in with the month 
of June, which corresponds to the month 
of December in the northern hemisphere. 
The tenants of Granite House could appre- 
ciate the advantages of a dwelling which 
sheltered them from the inclement weather. 
The Chimneys would have been quite insuf- 
ficient to protect them against the rigor of 
winter, and it was to be feared that the high 
tides would make another irruption. 

During the whole of the month of June 
the time was employed in different occupa- 
tions, including both hunting and fishing, 
the larder being in this way abundantly sup- 
plied. Pencroff, as soon as he had leisure, 
began to set some traps, from which he ex- 
pected great results. He soon made some 
snares with creepers, by the aid of which the 
warren furnished its quota of rabbits every 
day. . Neb employed nearly all his time in 


constant supply of provisions, 
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The question of clothes was now seriously 
discussed, the settlers having no other gar- 


ments than those which they wore when the | 


balloon threw them on the island. 

“Well, we are free to roast ourselves at 
Granite House!” said Pencroff. “There is 
plenty of fuel and no reason for sparing it.” 

“ Besides,” added Gideon Spilett, “ Lincoln 
Island is not situated in a very high latitude, 
and probably the winters here are not se- 
vere. Did you not say, Cyrus, that this 
thirty-fifth parallel corresponded to that of 
Spain in the other hemisphere ?” 

“ Doubtless,” replied 
the engineer; “but some 
winters in Spain are very 
cold! No want of snow 
and ice. However, this 
is an island, and I hope 
that the temperature will 
be more moderate.” 

It was now the 4th 

of June and Whit Sun- 
day, and they all agreed 
to observe this fast. All 
work was suspended, 
and prayers were offer- 
ed to Heaven. But 
these prayers were now 
thanksgivings. The next 
day, the 5th of June, in 
rather uncertain weather, 
they set out for the islet. 
They had to profit by 
the low tide to cross the 
channel, and it was 
agreed that they would 
construct, for this pur- 
pose, as well they 
could, a boat which 
would render communi- 
cation so much easier, 
and would also permit 
them to ascend the 
Mercy, which, at the 
time of their grand ex- 
ploration of the south- 
west of the island, was 
put off till the first fine 
day. 

Seals were numerous, 
and the hunters, armed 
with their iron-tipped 
spears, easily killed half- 
a-dozen. Neb and Pen- 


as 


croff skinned them, and only brought back | 


to Granite House their fat and skin, the 
latter being intended for the manufacture 
of boots. 
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The result of this hunt was nearly three 
hundred pounds of fat, all to be employed 
in the fabrication of candles, which operation 
| was extremely simple. 

During this month there was no want of 
work in the interior of the new dwelling. 
The joiners had plenty to do. They im- 

| proved their tools, which were very rude, 
and added others also. Among the numer- 
ous articles made were scissors, and the set- 
tlers were at last able to cut their hair, and 
also to shave, or at least trim their beards— 


| that is, those who had beards. 


EXPLORING THE CAVERN. 


The manufacture of a hand-saw cost in- 
finite trouble, but at last an instrument was 
obtained which, when vigorously handled, 
| was of invaluable assistance in their work. 
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They then made tables, seats, cupboards, to | 


furnish the principal rooms, and bedsteads, 
of which all the bedding consisted of grass 
mattresses, The kitchen, with its brick stove, 
and its shelves, on which rested the cooking 
utensils, looked very well. The waterfall 
created by the explosion rendered the con- 


struction of two bridges necessary, one on | 


Prospect Heights, the other on the shore. 
Now the plateau and the shore were trans- 
versely divided by a water-course, which had 
to be crossed to reach the northern part of 
the island. To avoid it the colonists had 
been obliged to make a considerable detour, 
by climbing up to the source of Red Creek. 
The simplest thing was to establish on the 
tableau, and on the shore, two bridges from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length. All 
the carpenter’s work that was needed was to 
clear some trees of their branches. As soon 
as the bridges were established, Neb and 


Pencroff took advantage of them to go to 


the oyster-bed, which had been discovered 
near the downs. They dragged with them 


a sort of rough cart, which replaced the | 
former inconvenient hurdle, and brought | 


back some thousands of oysters, which soon 
increased among the rocks and formed a 
bed at the mouth of the Mercy. 

The settlers had still one privation. There 
was no want of meat, nor of vegetable pro- 
ducts; those ligneous roots which they. had 


found, when subjected to fermentation, gave | 
them an acid drink, which was preferable to | 


cold water; they also made sugar, without 


cane or beet-roots, by collecting the liquor | 


which distills from the “ acer saccharinum,” 


a sort of maple-tree, which flourishes in all the | 


temperate zones, and of which the island 
possessed a great number; they made a 
very agreeable tea by employing the herbs 
brought from the warren ; lastly, they had 
an abundance of salt, the only mineral 


which is used in food ; and yet they had no | 


bread! 
One day, when it was raining in torrents, 


they were assembled in the great hall in | 


Granite House, when Harbert cried out all 
at once: 
“ Look here, Captain—a grain of corn!” 
And he showed his companions a single 


grain, which, from a hole in his pocket, had | 
The | 


got into the lining of his waistcoat. 
presence of this grain was explained by the 


fact that Harbert, when at Richmond, used | 


to feed some pigeons, of which Pencroff had 
made him a present. 

“A grain of corn?” said the engineer, 
quickly. 


’ 


“ Yes, Captain; but one, only one!’ 
“Well, my boy,” said Pencroff, laugh- 
| ing, “we're getting on capitally, upon my 
| word! What shall we make with one grain 
| of corn?” 

“ We will make bread of it,” replied Cyrus 
Smith. 

This was the 2oth of June. 

The weather having cleared, the settlers 
climbed the height above Granite House. 
There, on the plateau, they chose a spot, 
well sheltered from the wind, and exposed 
| to all the heat of the midday sun. The 


place was cleared, carefully weeded, and 
searched for insects and worms; then a bed 
of good earth, improved with a little lime, 
was made; it was surrounded by a railing, 
| and the grain was buried in the damp earth. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Towarp the end of the month of June, 
after incessant rain, the weather became 
decidedly colder, and on the 29th a Fahren- 
heit thermometer would certainly have an- 
nounced only twenty degrees above zero. 
The next day, the 30th of June, the day 
| which corresponds to the 31st of Decem- 

ber in the northern year, was Friday. Neb 
| remarked that the year finished on a bad 
| day, but Pencroff replied that naturally the 
next would begin on a good one, which was 
better. 

At any rate it commenced by very severe 
cold. Ice accumulated at the mouth of the 
Mercy, and it was not long before the whole 
expanse of the lake was frozen. 

During this period of cold, Cyrus Smith 
had great cause to congratulate himself on 
| having brought to Granite House the little 
stream of water from Lake Grant. Taken 
below the frozen surface, and conducted 
through the passage, it remained unfrozen, 
and fell into an interior reservoir which had 
been hollowed out at the back part of the 
store-room, while the overflow ran through 
the well to the sea. 

About this time, the weather being ex- 
tremely dry, the colonists, clothed as warmly 
as possible, resolved to devote a day to the 
| exploration of that part of the island between 
the Mercy and Claw Cape. It was a wide 
| extent of marshy land, and they would 

probably find good sport, for water-birds 
ought to swarm there. 

They calculated that it would be about 
eight or nine miles to go there, and as much 
to return, so that the whole of the day would 
be occupied. As an unknown part of the 
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island was about to be explored, the whole 
colony took part in the expedition. On the 
5th of July, at six o'clock in the morning, 
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| but at a distance of four miles, rose the first 


when day had scarcely broken, armed with | 


spears, snares, bows and arrows, and provided 
with provisions, they all left Granite House, 
preceded by Top. ‘Their shortest way was 
to cross the Mercy on the ice, which then 
covered it. But, as the engineer observed, 


trees of the Forests of the Far West. 

While eating, they looked around them. 
This part of Lincoln Island was very sterile 
and contrasted strongly with the western part. 


| This led the reporter to observe that if 


that could not take the place of a regular | 


bridge. So the construction of a regular 
bridge was noted in the list of future 
works. 

It was the first time that the settlers had 
set foot on the right bank of the Mercy, and 
ventured into the midst of those gigantic and 
superb conifer now sprinkled over with 
snow. But they had not gone half a mile 
when, from a thicket, a whole family of 
quadrupeds, which had made a home there, 
disturbed by Top, rushed forth into the open 
country. 


chance had thrown them at first on this 
shore, they would have had but a deplorable 
idea of their future domain. 

“T believe that we should not have been 
able to reach it,” replied the engineer, “ for 
the sea is deep, and there is not a rock on 
which we could have taken refuge. Before 
Granite House, at least, there were sandbanks 
and an islet, which multiplied our chances 
of safety. Here’s nothing but the depths.” 

“Tt is very singular,” remarked Spilett, 


| “that this comparatively small island should 


| present such varied ground. 


They were foxes of a very large size, | 


and uttered a sort of barking, at which Top 
seemed to be very much astonished, for he 
stopped short in the chase. _ By their bark- 


This diversity 
of aspect logically only belongs to continents 
of a certain extent. One would really say 
that the western part of Lincoln Island, so 
rich and so fertile, is washed by the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and that its 
shores to the north and to the south-east ex- 


| tend over a sort of Arctic sea.” 


ing, these foxes, with reddish-gray hair, and | 


black tails terminating in a white tuft, had 
So Harbert was able, 


betrayed their origin. 
without hesitating, to give them their real 
name of “Arctic foxes.” 

When the sailor found that the foxes were 
not classed in the genus eatable, they were 
nothing to him. 

After having rounded the point, they saw | 


a long beach, washed by the open sea. 
was then eight o’clock in the morning. The 


| also the nature of this island strange. 


It | 


sky was very clear, but, warmed by their | 


walk, neither Smith nor his companions felt 
the sharpness of the atmosphere too severely. 
Besides, there was no wind, which made it 
much more endurable. A brilliant sun was 
just issuing from the ocean, but its heat was 
not perceptible. 


when the sky is clear. 
away nearly four miles to the south-east. 
To the left the edge of the marsh was 
abruptly ended by a little point. Certainly, 
in this part of Union Bay, which nothing 
sheltered from the open sea, not even a 


The sea was as tranquil | 
and blue as that of a Mediterranean gulf | 
Claw Cape tapered | 





sandbank, ships beaten by the east winds | 


would have found no shelter. They per- 
ceived by the tranquillity of the sea, in which 
no shallows troubled the waters ; by its uni- 
form color, which was stained by no yellow 
shades; by the absence of even a reef—that 
the coast was steep, and that the ocean there 
covered a deep abyss. Behind, in the west, 


“ You are right,” replied Smith; “I have 
also observed this. I think the form and 
It is 
a summary of all the aspects which a conti- 
nent presents, and I should not be surprised 
if it had formerly been one.” 

“What! a continent in the middle of the 
Pacific ?” cried Pencroff. 

“ Why not?” replied Cyrus Smith. “Why 
should not Australia, New Ireland, Austra- 
lasia, united to the archipelagoes of the Pa- 
cific, have once formed a sixth part of the 
world, as important as Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or the two Americas ?” 

“ And would Lincoln Island have been a 
part of that continent?” asked Pencroff. 

“It is probable,” replied Smith, “ and that 
would sufficiently explain the variety of pro- 
ductions which are seen on its surface.” 

“ And the great number of animals which 
still inhabit it,” added Harbert. 

“Then, some fine day,” said Pencroff, 
who did not appear to be entirely convinced, 
“the rest of this ancient continent may dis- 
appear in its turn, and there will be nothing 
between America and Asia.” 

“Ves,” replied Smith, “there will be new 
continents which millions and millions of 
animalculz are building at this moment.” 

“And what are these masons?” asked 
Pencroff. 

“ Coral insects,” replied Smith. “ By con- 
stant work they made the island of Cler- 
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mont-Tonnerre, and numerous other coral 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. Forty-seven 
millions of these insects are needed to weigh 
a grain, and yet, with the sea-salt they ab- 


sorb, the solid elements of water which they | 


assimilate, these animalcule produce lime- 
stone, and this limestone forms enormous 
submarine erections, which in hardness and 
solidity equal granite. Formerly, at the first 
periods of creation, nature, employing fire, 
heaved up the land, but now she intrusts 


to these microscopic creatures the task of | 


replacing this agent, the dynamic power of 
which in the interior of the globe has evi- 
dently diminished—which is proved by the 
number of volcanoes on the surface of the 
earth now actually extinct. And I believe 
that, centuries succeeding to centuries, and 
insects to insects, this Pacific may one day 
be changed into a vast continent, which new 


generations will inhabit and civilize in their | 
| August the weather moderated again. 
temperature fell a little, and the tempest 


turn.” 

Breakfast was finished, the exploration 
was continued, and the settlers arrived at 
the border of the marshy region. It was a 
marsh, the extent of which, to the rounded 
coast which terminated the 


Che soil was formed of clayey flint-earth, 


mingled with vegetable matter, such as the 


Here 


remains of rushes, reeds, grass, etc. 


and there beds of grass, thick as a carpet, | 


covered it. In many places icy pools spark- 
led in the sun. Neither the rain nora river, 
increased by a sudden freshet, could supply 
these ponds. They therefore naturally con- 
cluded that the marsh was fed by the infil- 
trations of the soil, and it was really so. It 
was also to be feared that during the heat 
miasmas would arise which might produce 
fevers. 

Above the aquatic plants on the surface 
of the stagnant water, fluttered numbers of 
birds. One shot from a gun would cer- 
tainly have brought down dozens of them, 
they were so close together. The explorers 
were, however, obliged to content themselves 
with bows and arrows. The result was less, 
but the silent arrow had the advantage of 
not frightening the birds, while the noise of 
fire-arms would have dispersed them to all 
parts of the marsh. The hunters were satis- 
fied, for this time, with a dozen ducks, which 
had white bodies with a band of cinnamon, 


a green head, wings black, white and red, | 


and a flattened beak. Harbert called them 
tadorns. Top helped in the capture of these 
birds, whose name was given to this marshy 
part of the island. 


island at the 
south-east, was about twenty square miles. 


| several tons of fuel. 
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About five o’clock in the evening Cyrus 
Smith and his companions retraced their 
steps to their dwelling by traversing Tad- 
orns’ Fens, and crossing the Mercy on the 
ice-bridge. 

CHAPTER XXII. 


Axsoutr the middle of August there was 
no want of wood, cut up into planks, in the 
store-room, and little by little they completed 
their furnishing, constructing the most solid 
tables and chairs. 

Then the carpenters became basket-mak- 
ers, and they did not succeed badly in this 
new manufacture. At the point of the lake 
which projected to the north, they had dis- 
covered an osier-bed in which grew a large 
number of purple osiers. The osier branches 
had been cut down before with this end in 
view, and proved very useful. 

During the last week of the month of 
The 


abated. The colonists sallied out directly. 
There was certainly two feet of snow on the 
shore, but they were able to walk without 
much difficulty on the hardened surface. 
Spilett, Pencroff, and Harbert did not miss 
this opportunity of going to visit their traps. 


| They did not find them easily, under the 


snow with which they were covered. No 
animal had fallen into them, and yet the 
footprints in the neighborhood were very nu- 
merous—among others, certain very clear 
marks of claws. Harbert did not hesitate 
to affirm that some animal of the feline spe- 
cies had passed there, which justified the 
engineer’s opinion that dangerous beasts ex- 
isted in Lincoln Island. ‘These animals, 
doubtless, generally lived in the Forests of 
the Far West, but, pressed by hunger, they 
had ventured as far as Prospect Heights. 

“ They are tigers,” said Harbert. 

The snow soon disappeared, quickly dis- 
solving under the influence of the rising 
temperature. Rain fell, and the sheet of 
white soon vanished. Notwithstanding the 
bad weather, the settlers renewed their stores 
of different things, stone-pine almonds, rhi- 
zomes, syrup from the maple-tree, for the 
vegetable part; rabbits from the warren, 


| agouties and kangaroos for the animal part. 


This necessitated several excursions into the 
forest, and they found that a great number 
of trees had been blown down by the last 
hurricane. Pencroff and Neb renewed their 
store of wood, and also pushed with the cart 
as far as the vein of coal, and brought back 
They saw, in passins, 
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that the pottery kiln had been severely | 


damaged by the wind. 

A visit was also paid to the Chimneys. 
The sea had left unquestionable traces of its 
ravages. 


THE ROPE LADDER AT 
furiously assailed the passages, which were 
half filled up with sand, while thick beds of 
sea-weed covered the rocks. While Neb, 
Harbert, and Pencroff hunted or collected 
wood, Smith and Spilett busied themselves 
in putting the Chimneys to rights. 

About the 25th, after another change from 
snow torain, the wind shifted to the south-east, 
and the cold became, suddenly, very severe. 

One day Cyrus Smith announced to his 
companions that they were going to turn 
into refiners. 

To crystallize the liquid drawn from the 


GRANITE HOUSE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


maple, only an extremely easy operation is 
required. Placed on the fire in large earth- 
en pots, it was simply subjected to evapo- 
ration, and soon a scum arose to its surface. 


Sweeping over the islet, it had | As soon as this began to thicken, Neb care- 


fully removed it with a 
wooden spatula. 

After boiling for sev- 
eral hours on a hot fire, 
it was transformed into 
a thick syrup. This 
syrup was poured into 
clay molds, previously 
hardened in the kitchen 
stove, and to which they 
had given various shapes. 
The next day this syrup 
had become cold, and 
formed cakes and tablets. 
This was sugar, of rather 
a reddish color, but 
nearly transparent, and 
of a delicious taste. 

The one who was most 
impatient of this im- 
prisonment, after Pen- 
croff, perhaps, was Top. 
Smith often remarked 
that when he approached 
the dark well which com- 
municated with the sea, 
near the orifice open- 
ing at the back of the 
store-room, Top uttered 
singular growlings. He 
ran round and round this 
hole, which had _ been 
covered with a wooden 
lid. Sometimes even 
he tried to put his 
paws under the lid, as 
if he wished to raise it. 
He then yelped in a 
peculiar way, which 
showed at once anger 
and uneasiness. 

On the 24th of October (they had been 
on the island about seven months) Pencroff 
went out to look after the traps, and in one 
he found three animals which would form a 
welcome addition to their larder—a female 
peccary and two young ones. 

At five o’clock dinner was served in the 
dining-room of Granite House. The kan 
garoo stew, which smoked on the table, was 
found to be excellent; the peccaries follow- 


| ed next, which Pencroff insisted on dishing 


out himself, serving each guest with a boun- 
tiful portion. These “sucking pigs” were 
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really delicious, and Pencroff was devouring “ Ah, then you find pebbles in your pec- 
his own portion with great glee, when all of | caries!” remarked Gideon Spilett. 
a sudden a cry and an oath broke from his lips. “ You had better believe it,” replied Pen- 
“ What's the matter?” exclaimed Cyrus | croff, drawing from his lips the object which 
Smith. | had cost him a tooth. 
“T have broken a tooth; that’s what’s| It was not a pebble; it was a leaden 
the matter,” growled the sailor. | pellet. 


(To be continued.) 


MOUNT TABOR. 


On Tabor’s height a glory came, 
And, shrined in clouds of lambent flame, 
The awe-struck, hushed disciples saw 
Christ and the prophets of the law; 
Moses, whose grand and awful face 
Of Sinai’s thunder bore the trace, 

And wise Elias, in his eyes 

The shade of Israel's prophecies, 
Stood in that vast mysterious light 
Than Syrian noons more purely bright, 
One on each hand—and high between 
Shone forth the godlike Nazarene. 


They bowed their heads in holy fright, 
No mortal eyes could bear the sight, 
And when they looked again, behold! 
The fiery clouds had backward rolled, 
And borne aloft, in grandeur lonely, 
Nothing was left, “save Jesus only.” 


Resplendent type of things to be! 

We read its mystery to-day 

With clearer eyes than even they, 

The fisher saints of Galilee. 

We see the Christ stand out between 
The ancient law and faith serere, 
Spirit and letter—but above 

Spirit and letter both was Love. 

Led by the hand of Jacob’s God 
Through wastes of eld a path was trod 
By which the savage world could move 
Upward through law and faith to love. 
And there in Tabor’s harmless flame 
The crowning revelation came. 

The old world knelt in homage due, 
The prophets near in reverence drew, 
Law ceased its mission to fulfill 

And Love was lord on Tabor’s hill. 
So now, while creeds perplex the mind 
And wranglings load the weary wind, 
When all the air is filled with words 
And texts that ring like clashing swords, 
Still, as for refuge, we may turn 

Where Tabor’s shrining glories burn— 
The soul of antique Israel gone— 

And nothing left but Christ alone. 
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SOME 


THE personal peculiarities that would 


repel or annoy us in the living only amuse | 
| was better than a novel. 
| no one who had not a title. 


us in our friend of the past, and make him 
a reality. What matters it to us as we read 
that a certain great musician was slovenly in 
his personal habits? We can afford, behind 
our screen of distance, to overlook these 
minor matters as “the peculiarity of ge- 
nius.” Even Dante, casting stones at the 
street boys who reviled him, does not wake 
in us that sense of injustice which is aroused 
by the slightest failing on the part of our 
contemporaneous great man. 

Some such thought as this came into my 
mind while I was looking over the letters of 
a friend, who in her very early youth was 
fortunate enough to be an humble member 
of that brilliant galaxy of wits, artists, poets, 


statesmen, that, with the aristocracy, made | 


the society of London in the years 1832, 
1833 and 1834. What, through her extreme 
youth, is lacking in depth and analysis, seems 
to me to be quite made up to us by the ex- 
quisite freshness that meets, quite unabashed, 
the greatest as the least, and describes them 
with utter frankness and the penetration of 
an untouched nature. 

Not uninteresting is the account this very 
young matron gives of the traveling from 


Portsmouth (where they “ dined at half-past | 


four upon hare and fish and old port wine”) 
to London “in one of the London coaches. 
It was a small, neat carriage, lined with 
cloth, stuffed and cushioned, holding four 
persons within; two seats behind, outside, 
and two seats in front. The horses, with 
short tails and manes, were neatly groomed 
and beautifully harnessed. As we drove up 
to the post-houses to change, the driver threw 
down his reins, and four horses, with blankets 


over them, stood ready, a groom at the head | 


of each, and in two minutes we were off 
again. A man called a guard stands ona 
step at the side of the coach to take care of 
the luggage.” 

Not uncharacteristic is the mention of a 
little woman in the coach, “a kind of vulgar 
belle,” who “eyed” the writer and her com- 
panion “through her glass,” and was intro- 
duced as Mrs. Z. “She was of a very low 
family; married a merchant, who died ; then 
married Z., Under-Secretary of the Minister 
of State, which raised her a little more, and 
they are now fastened on to the lower end 


of fashionable life, struggling to know and | 


OLD 
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proud of a bow from a nobleman. An old 
bore of a lord got in, and the conversation 
They mentioned 
They grieved 
over ‘poor dear Duke of D ’s’ ill- 
health, he was ‘so agreeable, so charming.’ 
(X. told me he was half an idiot.) ‘Then 


| spoke of ‘dear Lord H..,’ who is an unprin- 


cipled person” [supposed to be the original 
of Thackeray’s “ Lord Steyne.”] “ The little 
cottages, thatched and small, with vines and 
flowers growing around them, and even 


| at this season [November] roses, in full 


bloom, trained over the doors and windows, 


| in which stood square boxes filled with 


plants—the English call them ‘ bow-pots.’ 
The hedges, too, are beautiful, and the roads 
like a carpet or floor. The most charming’ 
of all the towns where we stopped to change 
horses were Gaudelming and Guildford. We 
entered London through Brentford, Ham- 
mersmith and Kensington, and, after pass- 
ing Hyde Park corner, through Piccadilly. 
Here we came to ‘ White Horse Cellar,’ a 
sort of dépdt for coaches, where we were 
obliged to leave the coach and choose a 
hack amid utter confusion, in which X. lost 
his portmanteau. And such a hack! We 
have no such things in America as these 
English hacks—straw in the bottom and 
doors that won’t shut! They seem to be 


| broken-down private carriages, with wretched 


horses and ragged coachmen.” But even in 
such faded glory as this our travelers were 
glad to leave “ White Horse Cellar,” where 
“lazy, loaferish men stood about with hands 
in pockets,” and where “the walls, within and 
without, were plastered with a confusion of 
cards, setting forth the hours of the arrival 
and departure of coaches.” 

Once in London, we are introduced to all 
sorts of interesting people—Robert Fergu 
son (afterward physician to Queen Victoria), 
Leslie, the artist, and his wife and children ; 
young Jekyll, whose grandfather is spoken 
of by Pope: 

“ A joke on Jekyll, or some odd old Whig, 
Who never changed his principle or wig;”’ 
whose father was a renowned wit of the time 
to which we are introduced, and who him- 
self is thus described ; “he would be a vaga- 
bond, if he were not a gentleman to his 

finger-ends.” 

Here we find a letter missing, and must 
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supply by the same letter-writer’s reminis- 
cences, an account of a tea at Leslie’s, 


where our young friend met for the first time 
Landseer and Peter Powell, that hanger-on 


Ny, 
} 


\ 


PETER POWELL. 


and lover of the art in which he himself 
failed. He was at this time a clerk in the 
War Office, but a great radical, “ trying,” as 
some have said of him, “to saw off the branch 
on which he sat.” 
appearance and brilliant in mind, he was the 
welcome guest and pet of the artists. On 
this evening at Leslie’s he amused the com- 


| banker-poet, is under date of November 15th, 


1832: “ Had a delightful visit from Rogers. 
He is very like that profile drawn from life by 
Mr. Newton which X. gave you. He is a 


| short man, with very gentle, quiet manners, 


| and apparently exceedingly simple. He was 


very complimentary, and hoped that he 


| should have part of the pleasure of making 





A great mimic, comic in | 


me at home in England.  Vercellini, the 
great singer, came to see us, and is to choose 
our piano for us. Ferguson brought me a 
beautiful little silver coffee-pot. I shall make 
it the pattern of my set. 

“ X. went to Holland House, while I re- 
mained at home. Lady H. was lying down, 
and he did not send his name up. She is 
too much of an invalid to go out except 
to ride in her own grounds; but he saw Miss 
Fox, Lord Holland’s sister—a delightful old 
lady. Holland House is an old building of 
the time of James, and was once the resi- 
dence of Addison, after his marriage with 
the Countess of Warwick, and a very un- 
happy life he led there. It has all the 
beauty of forest and country about it, and 
yet is within two miles of London. Lock 
hart called to see us at five. He is a very 
dark person, with strongly marked features, 
elegant manners, and speaks with a strong 
Scotch accent. Mrs. Lockhart, of course, 
does not go out yet.” The pilot-boat which 
came out to meet the ship which brought 
our travelers to England, was the bearer of 
the news of the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
the father of Mrs. Lockhart. 

“On Sunday we went to see Rogers, but 
he was out of town. We went in, however, 
to look at his house, which is really beauti- 
ful. It was almost too full of exquisite 47- 
Jouterie, There is a cabinet painted by Stoth- 


| ard, for which Mr. Rogers gave eight hun- 


pany by performing the part of a goose | 


Landseer is described as 
flashy in dress. The Leslies lived with the 
utmost simplicity. Charles Leslie’s charm- 
ing manners and sweet voice, and humor- 
ous and benevolent face, made his friends 
his lovers. 

“ Christopher Hughes sent us a basket of 


going up stairs. 


| hair table-cloth of different colors. 


dred guineas. ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’ 
was painted upon it. There were antiques, 
vases, and pictures—none but the old mas- 
ters. On his library table he has a camel’s 
Thurs- 
day afternoon the Marchioness of Wellesley 


| [sister-in-law to the Duke of Wellington} 
| and Miss Cayton [afterward Marchioness ot 


game from the country, where he is shooting | 


at Mr. Coke’s place, who is the greatest ag- 
riculturist in England [Hughes was after- 
ward made Earl of Leicester. Having 
twice refused to be raised to the peerage, 
he consented, after his marriage, for his 
children’s sake]. Hughes is the United 
States Chargé d’ Affaires in Sweden.” 

The first mention of Samuel Rogers, the 


Strafford; the Caytons were three Balti- 
more ladies, the youngest married Lord 
Harvey and was afterward Duchess of 
Leeds] called upon me, and were very civil. 
When we came here I found a note from 
Lady Wellesley, saying that the Queen [ Ade- 
laide, wife of William the Fourth] had lent 
her her private box for Drury Lane, and 
that if we would go with her she would call 
for us a little after seven. We went, end 
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took Jekyll, who dined with us. It is very 
little better than our stage, though the house 
is very beautiful and the gas-lights [quite 
new then] give it great brilliancy. The 
Queen’s box is on a level with the pit, has a 
parlor behind it lighted with a coal fire, and 
the box has cushioned chairs and ottomans. 
Hackett played ‘Solomon Swap;’ but it 
is thought very extravagant, and is not well 
received. He performed Mons. Jensen 
very well.” 

“Tell B. to write to me. We wish he 
could be in England a year to study with 
the homeopaths. There is a Doctor Quinn 
here performing great cures. 
much interested in the science and study. 
The President of the Academy congratu- 
lated the Academy, not X., upon his [X’s] 
election. He has already had several calls in 
his profession, which he has been obliged to 
refuse. Our dinner at the Boddingtons’ 
went off very well. It was a round table. 
{The guests were Mr. Sharpe, Stuart New- 
ton, the painter; Macaulay, Col. Webster, 





delicate and neat as possible. He was seated 
in a large arm-chair, with books and writing 
materials, and pictures about him, and an- 
tique jars and vases. He has an intimate 
friend living next doortohim. They never 
meet more than once a year, but correspond 
twenty times a day and always in Latin. 
When I went in he held up both hands to 
welcome me. I drew a chair up to his side 
and spoke distinctly (for he is deaf), though 
not loud, as I was requested. He told me 


| Joe had told him I was ugly and stupid, and 


| he saw it was true. 


Jekyll is very | 


| vogue. 
| don society.] 
the brightest old man I ever knew. 


Mr. Kennedy, Lord Ossulston ; a famous | 


beauty, Mrs. Webster; Christopher Hughes; 
Mrs. Kennedy; Mr. Boddington, his son. 
Mr. B. was a_banker.] 
‘Conversation Sharpe;’ he was a hatter, 
but is everywhere sought after on account 
of his intellect and conversation. He is self- 
educated, and reads, and has read every- 
thing. He handed me in to dinner. 
Macaulay is the young man who is making 
such a noise in the world,—an M.P.,—makes 
famous speeches, and is thought by the 
Whigs the cleverest man in England. I 
think he talks too much for so young a 
man, and he impressed me as a conceited 
person. 

“ Rogers sent a little volume of charming 
cagravings to me as a present—illustrations 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 

“ Friday evening Lady Holland sent her 
son, Col. Webster, to call upon us. She is 
too ill to go out herself. Col. Webster was 
the person who first carried the news to Lord 
Wellington of the approach of the Prussians 
in the battle of Waterloo, at a ball given by 
Lady Charlotte Greville. * * * We 
went to see old Jekyll, which you would 
have enjoyed intensely. He is seventy- 
seven; was the intimate friend of Fox and 
Pitt, and of George the Fourth, who, he 
said, ‘ was the best bad man he ever knew.’ 
He was dressed in blue, with bright buttons 
buttoned up to his chin, his hair powdered, 
and his hands entirely misshapen, or, rather, 
shrunken from the gout; he was looking as 


Mr. Sharpe is | 





| 
| 


| 


Re asked if there was ‘ the 
same law about beating a wife in America 
as here;’ that he ‘understood that we had 
increased the number of stripes from fifteen 
to seventeen,’ which was dangerous; that 
the tri-colored flag was not necessary here, 


| that they were satisfied with black and blue, 


and that the Union flag was not much in 
[A hit at connubial life in Lon- 
He is a renowned wit, and 
He 
said Mirabeau told him that Diderot used 
to hide himself in his bookseller’s store to 


| see who bought his books, and that a person 


came in and asked if he could buy the prints 
without the lettered part. He asked if | 
would let him come and see me [he couldn’t 
walk out], and said that he had learned 
more of America and American women 
than he ever knew before. He claimed 
to be an American himself, for his great 
grandfather was a Collector of Customs in 
Boston. 

“Friday we went to the Tunnos’ country 
seat, Taplow Lodge, in Buckinghamshire, 
some twenty or thirty miles from London, 
where we met many people of distinction. 
It was a rainy, disagreeable day, and we ar 
rived about four. We were received in a 
large hall with an immense fire, and the but- 
ler took from us our cloaks and shawls. We 
were then shown through a library with a 
large fire, into the drawing-room beyond, 
where Mrs. and Miss Tunno received us. 
They were exceedingly kind. Mrs. ‘Tunno 
is an old lady, the widow of a rich merchant, 
with five unmarried daughters, and a married 
son. They are all nice people, but Miss Tun- 
no, X’s frend, is delightful. [These are rel 
atives of the Sartoris who married President 
Grant’s daughter.] Soon after we came, Mr 
and Mrs. Marjoribanks and their daughter 
arrived. Mr. M. is a capital character, a 
true-hearted, high-minded Scotchman, 4 
great bank director, one of the heads of the 
India House, a sort of king among mer 
chants—no subserviency to nobility, but an 
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independent, honest fellow; respects rank 
with worth, but thinks nothing of it without.” 

“We had a call from Lord Grenville, and 
from Sir John and Lady Herschel, who 
were delightful people. They called espe- 
cially to see us. Sir John is the most scien- 
tific man of the day, looks like a born gen- 
tleman, and his manners are as simple and 


SAMUEL ROGERS— FROM 


plain as possible. 
lady-like little person, with light hair and 


Lady H. is a delicate, | 


blue eyes. They urged us to come and see 
them at Stough, their country seat, about | 
twenty miles from London, and said they | 
should call and see us as soon as they came | 
to town. Sir John said he wished to hear | 
all about America. They lunched with us.” 





A SKETCH FROM LIFE BY GILBERT 


“Sunday we walked up to the Regent’s 
Park, and called upon Lady Wellesley. She 
was more agreeable than usual. She is al- 
ways lady-like and elegant, but never very 
strong. 

“Qh! that we had never known your 
tea. It is out—and you cannot get good 
in England. None is allowed to come into 


STUART NEWTON, 


the country but through the India House; 
but if you will ask everybody that you hear 
is coming, to bring us a small bundle, direct- 
ed to the Colonel,—they can bring it on 
shore in their pockets, and we can then have 
a supply, little by little. All tea here is old, 
for they sell the old before the new, of 
course. 
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“ Tuesday Mr, and Mrs. Hallam called to 
see us. Hallam [author of “The Middle 
Ages”] is stouter and grayer than I ex- 
pected to see him. He has a fine face, 
and gives one the impression of a very true 
person. 
insanity. He was a great friend of X’s, 
who dined with him the night before he 
{X.) left for America. 
his guests at the dinner table, and walked 
with X. to his door, bidding him good- 
bye there. 
six months later he was insane. X. says 
he had only shown this tendency before by 
thinking aloud. Once meeting Lord Alvan- 
ley, the wit, he shook hands with him, and 
still holding his hand, looked him in the 
face and said: ‘I suppose Alvanley expects 


me to ask him to dine, but I shall not do it.’ | 
To which Alvanley answered meditatively, | 
‘I suppose Dudley thinks I'd like to dine | 
with him, but if he asks me I shall decline.’ | 


Alvanley was a great dandy—¢s indeed—for 
when X. and I met him the other day, in 
spite of his years and his gouty foot, wrap- 


ped in flannels, he seemed to try to deserve | 
Julia Macdonald’s description of him—‘a | 
I asked X., much | 


dear, delightful dandy.’ 
to his amusement, if the gentleman who had 
just parted from us was Lord Alvanley’s 
father. ‘No! It’s Alvanley himself, said 
X., laughingly. 

“ Sunday, December gth :—Last night at 
half-past nine we went to a party at Hal- 
lam’s. ‘There were only a few persons present, 
for nobody is in town; but it was a very 
choice little circle. There was Mrs. Marset, 
an old lady who has written a good many 
books on chemistry; Mrs. Tighe, who has 
been famous for giving some of the pleas- 
antest parties in London—a very agreeable 
person, an Irish lady, and the mother of 
Lady J. Stewart; Lady Davy, the wife of Sir 
Humphrey; Morier, author of ‘ Hajji Baba’ 
{his brother was the American Minister suc- 
ceeding Jackson], a delightful person; Mr. 
Hays and Sir Robert Inglis, who are in the 
Ministry, and an old Mr. Wishaw, an old 
whig; Miss Hallam, a maiden lady, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. Puller—young people. I told 
Hallam that I had seen him before, for 
you had a profile of him in his works in 
America—with which he seemed much 
pleased. 
internal navigation in America.’ Young 
Arthur Hallam is good-looking and engag- 
ing. I talked a long time with him of 
America and various things. 

«“ We went yesterday to see old Lord Es- 
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We talked of poor Lord Dudley’s | 
Lord Dudley left | 


It was indeed good-bye, for | 


He asked me ‘if we had much | 





| sex, wifo is ill, and expressed a strong de- 
sire to see me, and as he is seventy-five, and 
cannot move with his lame leg, I went to 
see him. He has a beautiful house in Bel- 
grave square and lives alone, for his wife 
and he have separated with mutual consent. 
She lives at the other end of the town. He 
prides himself upon having furnished his 
house better than any house in London. He 
is an epicurean, and gleans pleasure from 
every thing—has charming pictures. In the 
room where he received us hangs Stuart 
Newton’s painting of ‘ Boniface,’ an illus- 
tration of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Abbot.’ The 
figure is about three feet in height, glow- 
ing with somber color. Lord Essex thinks 
it wonderfully like Sydney Smith, and Sydney 
Smith thinks it so like Lord Essex. Lord 
Essex has for his convenience a little round 
book-case on castors, like a column of books, 
that his servant can roll up to the side of 
his chair. He is very fond of driving, and 
Miss Paton, the singer, a very sweet, lady 
like woman, drives about with him every- 
where.’ [Lord E., after the death of Lady 
Essex, married Miss Paton]. We want 
you, if you can and will, to send us those 
Gobelin tapestry things which you have. 
| Everything antique and old-fashioned is the 

rage here, and they ask the most enormous 
prices for things of that sort. 

“ January 6th, 1833 :—Saturday we dined 
with Phillips, a member of the Royal Acad 
emy. He has a very agreeable wife and 
two rather pretty daughters, who asked me 
whether I had ever heard of ‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian,’ and then said: ‘So Scott has 
found his way to America!’ The ignorance 
about America has amazed me. _ I have 
answered all questions most meekly, with a 
little quizzing, but X. says he hopes I shall 
tell the next persons that perhaps they are 
not aware that America has conquered them 
in arms, excelled them in navigation, and 
vies with them in literature and romance; 
that many of the first painters they have 
had in England have been Americans (as 
is West, who is the President of the Royal 
Academy), and that Mrs. Baring, Mrs. Mans- 
field, and Lady Wellesley, at the head of 
the fashionable world here, are all Amer- 
icans. 

“We called at Rogers’s door to inquire 
after him. He has lately lost his only 
| brother, and there has come out in ‘ Fra- 

ser’s Magazine,’ an dutrageous piece of 
| abuse about him by Lord Byron. An able 
person, however, has taken it up in the 
| ‘Times,’ pronouncing an eulogy upon 








SONNET: 


Rogers, and abusing Byron as he deserves. 
Byron gave this satire, which is a kind of | 
doggerel rhyme, to Lady Blessington, an ex- | 
ceedingly profligate and beautiful woman | 
here, who gave it to her son-in-law, Count 
d’Orsay, who is quite as bad, and he sold it 
for an immense sum of money to‘ Fraser.’ It 
has been talked of unceasingly of late. 

“ The cranberries you sent we have given 
up. We found that if we paid the duties on 
them they would cost us fifteen dollars, and 
if the Colonel took them away with him it | 
would cost us as much to have them entered 
as exports. The laws of the custom-house 
seem to tell in a most ridiculous manner 
here, in a way that cannot be intended, and 
it seems hardly worth while to send any- 
thing. Buckwheat, which I asked you to 
send, we shall be obliged to pay the whole | 
value upon. The wine we got with hardly 
any difficulty, and the papers and pamphlets 
free also, but the letters they took out and 
sent to the post-office, though they were not 
sealed. They show no civility to any one. | 
Lord Durham, the Prime Minister’s son-in- | 
law, brought some tea from Russia, and it 
was all taken from him and sold at public 
auction. They would not even allow him 
to pay the duties. The King is allowed to 
have it, but no other member of the royal 
family. 

“January 19th, 1833:—I have had a 
great number of pleasant visitors—Dr. Som- 
erville, the husband of that lady whom Mr. 
F told you of, a sort of female Dr. 
B , and, withal, perfectly retiring and 
domestic. She has lately published a review 
of Laplace’s ‘ Mécanique Céleste.’ She is 
now in Paris with her daughter, but she 


| dined with us. 
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promises herself the pleasure, Dr. Somer- 
ville said, of making my acquaintance as 
soon as she returns. 

“ Yesterday old Mr. Welles and Landseer 
Mr. W. is a very wealthy 
man, owns half the London Docks, and 
once commanded an East-Indiaman. He 
had a brother, Admiral Welles, quite a fa- 
mous officer. Old Mr. Welles is very shy, 
and refused to dine with Mr. Marjoribanks 


| to meet us, but came and dined with ws will- 


I sang to him, and he said he was 
This 
He is 


ingly. 
thankful to hear anything but Italian. 
morning he has been here to see us. 


| going out of town immediately, and says 
| he shall send me a barrel of apples next 


week from Redleaf, his place at Tunbridge 
Wells. 

“Tuesday we went to see Mrs. Lockhart, 
who came to see me very soon after my ar 
rival, though in deep mourning. She is a 
clever little woman. She has quite a broad 
Scotch accent, and is very pleasing and af- 
fable. She has two nice children—one a fine- 
looking boy, called Walter Scott Lockhart. 

“Miss Scott, who is with them, is as dark 
as thunder (Mrs. Lockhart is fair and deli 
cate), and looks like a Frenchwoman. She 
is very large, and is languid in her man 
ner, but I should think a person of great 
feeling and sensibility. She was much over 
come at meeting X., whom she has not 
seen since he was at Abbotsford Mrs. 
Lockhart is more a woman of the world and 
more pleasing.” 

Farther on we find an interesting account 
of a route at Landsdowne House, with other 
curious descriptions, which will appear in a 
second installment of “Old Letters.” 


SONNET. 


As strong, as deep, as wide as is the sea, 
Though by the wind made restless as the wind, 
By billows fretted and by rocks confined, 

So strong. so deep, so wide my love for thee. 

And as the sea; though oft huge waves arise, 

So oft that calms can never quite assuage, 
So huge that ocean’s whole self seems to rage; 

Yet tranquil, deep, beneath the tempest lies: 

So my great love for thee lies tranquil, deep, 


Forever; though above 


it passions fierce, 


Ambition, hatred, jealousy; like waves 

That seem from earth’s core to the sky to leap, 
But ocean’s depths can never really pierce ; 
Hide its great calm, while all the surface raves. 
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ANGELIQUE 


ANGELIQUE was standing by the little 
basin just outside the paved court, feeding 
the swans, and laughing to see them first 
dodge and then dive for the bread crumbs 
with which she pelted them. The cloudless 
summer sun threw shifting gleams on the 
smooth white curves of the birds’ necks, on 
the broken ripples in the water where they 
swam round and round, on the tiny fountain 
in the center with an uncertain rainbow 
hovering about it, on the ruffled hair of 
Angélique, who had come out, with uncov- 
ered head, careless as usual of her complex- 
ion; warm, flying lusters everywhere chased 
the shadows back and forth, and for very 





AND THE 





SWANS. 


lightness of heart the girl laughed again and 
clapped her hands. 

But presently she was interrupted by the 
voice of old André behind her. M. le 
Général was in the sa/on, and had already 
twice demanded Mademoiselle. 

Angélique turned round in a surprise that 
was almost apprehension. Her father was 
not wont to be visible to the outer world much 
before the midday breakfast, and it was 
scarcely more than ten yet! She flung all the 
rest of the crumbs in a heap together into the 
water, and ran over the court and through the 
quadrangle, expecting, she hardly knew what, 
but something very remarkable indeed. 
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But when she reached the sa/on she found 
its Occupant sitting quietly enough, except 
for an occasional subdued growl over an 
Opposition article in the journal he was read- 
ing. ‘There was a letter lying on the table 
at his elbow, but if that had had anything 
to do with this unusual summons, at least it 
could not contain any very alarming news. 

The morning embrace submitted to, the 
Général held his daughter off at arm’s length, 
then drew her close again, repeating this 
manceuver, and all the while surveying her 
intently, as if he weré now beholding her 
for the first time in his life, and engaged in 
making an exact estimate of his new ac- 
quaintance. Angélique began to color under 
this cool inspection. 

“Yes,” said the Général at length, the 
critically puckered eyebrows relaxing into a 
smile. “ Do you know, Angélique, you are 
grown into a young woman!” 

Angélique’s bewilderment increased. Had 
her father risen two hours earlier than com- 
mon in order to tell her that? But she only 
answered, “ Yes, papa,” dutifully, and waited 
for what should follow. 

“Into a fine young woman,” amended 
the Général, taking snuff with a satisfied 
air. “It is time you should see the world. 
How say you? Would you like to see the 
world, Angélique ?” 

But this was a question Angélique could 
not answer all in a breath. The world 
would be a very wonderful sight, but would 
it involve giving up Aer world, the little do- 
main in which she was, or, what was just as 
good, fancied herself to be, princess-reg- 
nant? So she said doubtfully, 

“ Here, papa ?” 

“God forbid!” cried the Général, in a 
heat. “A parcel of monkeys moving and 
chattering about me—” Then, more coolly: 
“Silly girl! What world is there to see here 
outside of M. de Martigny? I must do 
him the justice to say he plays an admirable 
game of chess, but I suppose that would 
hardly compensate in your eyes for the fact 
that he is fifty-five and wears a wig? No, 
child; the fact is, your Aunt Mathilde—” 
here he laid his hand on the letter beside 
him—* offers you an opportunity to—to see 
the world, in short, as I just said,—and it is 
high time.” 

Angélique did not say much, but went 
away from the interview with her father with 
her head full of the dreams that stand to 
seventeen instead of thoughts. Aunt Ma- 
thilde herself, inde¢d, was a kind of dream 
to her. 
VoL. IX—24. 








Within her recollection she had | 


never seen this aunt, whose married life had 
been mostly spent either out of France or 
in its gayest cities. Beyond a féte cham- 
pétre or some similar festivity, to which, 
however, its members still brought their 
town atmosphere, the only idea which the 
country conveyed to this lady was of insuf- 
ferable boredom and stagnation. So that, 
had Angélique but known all, it was a very 
magnanimous act which her aunt was medi- 
tating for her sake. 

And yet, perhaps, had she known quite 
all, she had no cause for overwhelming grat- 
itude. Madame La Tourelle was her broth- 
er’s own sister. The same interest which 
the Général had taken in his field-strategy 
she found in that social campaign which, 
bloodless though it is, may involve as many 
risks and complications as the iron game. 
Fortune had not always used her according 
to her deserts of blood and breeding. She 
had known ups and downs, but had invari- 
ably managed to fall on her feet. The dip- 
lomatic posts assigned to her husband had 
hardly been of the desired importance, but 
she, at any rate, had made the most of them. 
At home or abroad, embarrassed or in 
plenty, she had been the leader of her “ cir- 
cle,” whatever its grade. M. La Tourelle 
himself had been rather a poor stick, need- 
ing all his wife’s buoyancy to float him; but 
he was dead long since, and, with a certain 
income and no encumbrance, she was far 
enough from thinking of retiring from the 


| field where she had won so many triumphs. 


Only, as with the passing years her person- 
al claims waned, she employed herself in 
marshaling to the front younger and fresher 
combatants. It was said that Madame La 
Tourelle had made more matches than any 
other woman in France. Just now, how- 
ever—which brings us back to Angélique— 
occurred a pause in the game. Not that 
this Generalissima had been checkmated; 
on the contrary, she had swept the board, 
and stopped momentarily for want of new 
moves and material of war. Whereupon she 
called to mind that, buried alive somewhere 
in a moldering old Castle of Dullness, she 
had a niece who was young, and ought to 
be pretty. This remembrance came like an 
inspiration, for she already had in view the 
suitable parti, whom she had hitherto been 
hesitating how to dispose of; her military 
mind glanced rapidly over all the bearings 
of the case, and Angélique was “ wooed 
and married and a’” before ever the arbiter 
of her destiny had set eyes on her. 

This letter, which had accomplished the 
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feat of rousing the old Général two hours | 


earlier than usual, had been, by some chance, 
so much delayed that its winter was likely to 
follow very closely upon it. Angélique had 
not, therefore, too much time in which to 
dream dreams over her preparations. These 
were, to be sure, wholly superfluous, for old 
Lucette, the real mistress of the household, 
on this as on every other occasion, made 
and executed her plans with a smiling and 
respectful disregard of “ Ma’m’selle ;” still, as 
titular sovereign, there were certain ceremo- 
nies which it behooved Ma’m’selle herself to 
attend to; or, at any rate, it pleased her to 
think so. Besides, her father had suggested 
special care in her toilette; so Angélique 
hesitated considerably over her wardrobe, 
which was mostly furnished with relics of 
ancient splendor in which the girl—save for 
her unpowdered hair—looked as if she had 
stepped out of one of the old pictures on 
the wall. 

There was powder in the Général’s hair, 
however. Through all the freaks of fashion 
he had sturdily held to the costume of his 
own dcaux jours. It did not, indeed, matter 
much in the solitude of such a life, only that 
father and daughter, as they stood together 
awaiting their guest, made a picture odd 
enough to any eyes more modern than those 
of old André, the superannuated soldier- 
valet, and the other domestics, most of whom 
had grown gray in their present service. 

So, indeed, thought Mme. La Tourelle, 
who arrived just as that martinet, the Géné- 
ral, had made up his mind that his sister 
was going to be too late for dinner. She 
merely. gave a passing glance at his old- 
fashioned figure, where all was in keeping; 
but when, with a shy grace, Angélique came 
forward into the light that glittered on the 
dew and bloom of her young face and the 
gloss of her hair, and her swan-smooth 
shoulders rising white out of the stiff old 
brocade that glittered, too, in waves and 
patches of moonlight luster—‘ Mon Dieu /” 
exclaimed the fine lady, stopping short, and, 


in her turn, holding off the blushing girl | 
| not that mean a world and life of one’s own ? 


while she surveyed her with a queer little 
smile. “She would be ravishing so—for a 
” 


masquerade ! 
Angélique was by no means pleased with 


the compliment, for she had not dressed | 


herself for a masquerade; but there was 
no reply to be made, and she regarded 
her aunt in silence, with a mixture of won- 


der, admiration, and a kind of shrinking | 
| solicitude for her father‘deprived of his only 


timidity. 
That lady found herself even more op- 





| of finding dull. 


pressed than she had expected by the mo- 
notony of the Général’s hfe. She wondered 
that it had not long since sent him to the 
family burial-place, where, for that matter, 
one might as well be, as leading such a 
dead-alive existence—and to think of her 
gay brother, the wild young officer she re- 
membered, coming to that! But the most 
vivacious spirits have sometimes the making 
of the most obstinate recluses, and there had 
not been wanting reasons, either, why the 
Général should welcome the quiet in which 
long habit had now unalterably confirmed 
him. As is often the case with men who 
marry late in life, he had been dotingly fond 
of his young wife, and her death, not long 
after the marriage, had seemed to suddenly 
age and stiffen him. He might possibly 
have had more chance of recovery had he 
not already suffered from a blow of another 
sort, the loss of an inheritance on which he 
had confidently reckoned. That he did 
suffer so keenly was not from avarice ; the 
pecuniary loss was to him, perhaps, the 
least; he was wounded in his sense of con- 
sequence, in his pride of landed proprietor, 
one of the strongest instincts of his nation- 
ality ; and, mortified and resentful, was re- 
lieved to withdraw himself from an ungrate- 
ful world. Here, in his retirement, the order 
of the day was executed with military pre- 
cision. After a punctilious toilette at the 
hands of his ancient military attendant, 
André, to descend in time for the noonday 
breakfast, then to ride, or else to potter 
about the grounds, vexing the secret soul of 
the outwardly complaisant old gardener with 
impracticable suggestions, then back to the 
salon to mutter strange campaign oaths over 
the journals—for the Général was a fierce 
fireside politician—till dinner-time, after 
which came M. de Martigny, and intermina- 
ble rounds of chess or cards, or backgam- 
mon. This was the routine, regular as the 
day, which the old Général never thought 
Neither did Angélique, 
who, to be sure, was not old ; but then, on 
the other hand, she was seventeen, and does 


Still, it was not surprising that an outsider 


| should be bored by this semi-existence, and 
| bored Mme. La Tourelle was to that extent, 


that she carried off her niece with the haste 
of a hawk pouncing down on some brooding 


| and bewildered dove. 


Angélique, leaving home for the first time, 
was divided between a quite unnecessary 


child, and a fever of longing for the unknown 
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future before her. She was singularly inno- 
cent for her age, and though it could hardly 
be that a girl—and she a French girl— 
should not have some vague thoughts of an 
“establishment” mingling with her dreams, 
still that made but a very small part of that 


great, strange world which, in long summer | 


days and winter nights, she had built up 
from her imagination, and which she was 


now about to behold in all the gayety and | 
splendor of reality. Of course it proved | 
utterly unlike her anticipations. It was | 


splendid and gay, indeed, but there the re- 
membrance ended. The beautiful body 
lacked the soul of her visions, and she felt 
an undefined sense of loss and wrong as 
each day unveiled some fresh illusion. Still, 
considering herself only a passing spectator 
of the pageant, she amused herself very well 
with the rush and glitter, so much new 
dream-material to carry back to her dear 
country solitude. Besides, seventeen has no 
ineradicable distaste for admiration, which 
her childlike loveliness won her in abun- 
dance. Her aunt’s house was a lively one, 
much frequented by young men, that shy 
game which Mme. La Tourelle so remark- 
ably well understood the art of attracting, 
that it almost seemed as if she possessed 
some sort of human bird-lime. Not only did 
the best fartis come to her, but they came, 
in spite of her fatal match-making reputa- 
tion, in a confiding kind of way, which was 
one of the most masterly results of her 
strategy, Had Angélique been more versed 
in the arts of the fowler, she might have 
perceived which of these victims was in- 
tended for herself. This was a certain 


Rancy, a connection of the late M. La | 


Tourelle, a young man more burdened with 
money than with birth. Angélique’s case 
being the exact opposite, it struck Madame, 
the aunt, to make these two balance each 
other. Angélique had no objection, not 
having any suspicion. Young Rancy was, 
perhaps, more quicksighted, but, if so, he 
walked into the snare with his eyes open, 


and the affair went on smoothly, till an un- | 
expected complication arose with the en- | 
_ your cheeks and I will look somewhere else 


trance, one evening, of a new guest. 


M. Edouard d’Arsenaye was at least as | 


wealthy as M. Rancy, and much better born. 
Personally a stranger to Mme. La Tourelle, 
he was perfectly well known to her by re- 
port, and as his eyes fixed themselves on 
her niece with undisguised admiration, hers 
fixed themselves on him kindly, with a sud- 
den bold inspiration. No matter now about 
that good Rancy, he was always to the fore, 





to be easily enough provided for at her 
leisure ; ere was the husband for Angélique! 
There were certain reasons which, while 
rendering the match delicate of accomplish- 
ment, would also make it a very triumph of 
skill, and to its furtherance all her energies 
were henceforth to be directed. And when 
that disciplined warrior was fairly in arms, 
the enemy would do well either to yield or 
to run away ; he had little chance of holding 
his own against her. 

M. d’Arsenaye did not, at any rate, run 
away. On the contrary, he advanced with 
a persistency which sometimes made An- 
gélique color, and often caused Rancy to 
pull his mustache distractedly, and almost 
lose the ethereal thread of polite small-talk in 
wondering what was being said over opposite. 
Oddly enough, it was not till the appearance 
of the rival that Angélique discovered what 
was the language M. Rancy’s black eyes 
had all along been speaking to her; but 
now the fluctuations of hope, vexation and 
despair were evident enough. The young 
man could not quite understand his own ill- 
luck. He was, as never before, overwhelmed 
with kind attentions from his hostess, and 
yet, somehow, in spite of them, all those op- 
portunities which had once been his, now 
fell to the detested intruder. That those 
kind attentions themselves had anything to 
do with such a result, he never suspected, 
his late ally’s tactics being too deep for him ; 
he only had an uncomfortable general feel- 
ing of being very badly used by fortune. 

Finally, there came a day when the Gen- 
eralissima rested upon her weapons and 
looked down on a battle won. She regarded 
Angélique with a meaning smile, which made 
the girl color without really knowing why. 

“Ah, the sly rogue!” said Madame, tap- 
ping the crimson cheek, “ making mischief 
among hearts with that innocent baby-face ! 
—fie, for shame!” 

Angélique’s shy eyes gave her aunt a 
momentary questioning look, at which that 
lady laughed. “She does not guess what | 
mean—not she!” She went on teasingly— 
“ There, there, child, take this fan and cool 


while I talk to you. It is not every country- 
bred demoiselle,” she continued, more seri- 


| ously, “who could boast of two offers for 
| her hand on the same day !—but I must own 
| you have shown yourself capable of profiting 


by the advantages of my connection, and I 
am perfectly content with you, Angélique, 
perfectly,” concluded Madame, magnani- 
mously. “ M. Rancy,” she resumed, after a 
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meditative pause, “I confess, was the one I 
had thought of for you at first. He lacks 
birth, it is true, but then he has other advan- 
tages which render him eligible, not to 
mention his being a connection of my hus- 
band’s family—but no one, I hope, has 
ever accused me of selfishness! Of course 
there is no longer any question of him 
now.” 

Angélique bit her lip; how could her aunt 
be sure of that! 

“It is with M. d’Arsenaye we have to oc- 
cupy ourselves,” resumed Madame. “Birth 
equal to your own, fortune larger than M. 
Rancy’s—it is really a stroke of luck, par- 
ticularly under the circumstances! You do 
not know who he is, I suppose ?” 

“Who he is?” repeated Angélique, be- 
wildered. Did her aunt mean then that he 
was a prince in disguise after the fashion of 
the fairy world ? 

“ Ah, I fancied not. To think of the for- 
tune coming into our family after all, and in 
such a way! No, your father, I flatter my- 
self, will not complain of my management!” 

The color had quite left Angélique’s 
cheeks by this. Well as she knew her 


father’s grievance, which she espoused heart 


and soul, it had never occurred to her to 
connect that M. d’Arsenaye with this. How 
should it have been possible to meet such a 
man in her aunt’s house? And she; her 
aunt, had known who he was, yet had con- 
tinued to receive him as a friend, and now 
was coolly arranging to marry him to her— 
her, the daughter of the man he had wrong- 
ed! And then she pictured to herself her 
father’s wrath at the mere idea of such a 
sort of traffic. 

“M. d’Arsenaye, I presume, does not 
know who I am, or he would never insult 
me with the proposal,” she said, her breath 
coming quick. 

“Insult you! what in heaven’s name do 
you mean, child?” cried Mme. La Tourelle, 
the complacent smile suddenly effaced from 
her lips. “On the contrary, he knowe per- 
fectly; why not?” 

“Because we—we are hereditary foes—” 

“Hereditary fiddlesticks!” interrupted 
Madame, who was much too fine a lady in 
public to afford always to pick her words in 
private, especially when in a little passion, 
as she was now with her niece’s folly. “Old 
St. Lys chose to leave his money to this 
young man instead of your father; you 
marry him and bring it comfortably into the 
family: voila tout!” 

“We wish neither him nor his money—” 





“ Rather, perhaps, M. Rancy’s, plebeian 
though it is,” said her aunt, sarcastically. 

Angélique dropped her eyes and voice 
together. 

“* Suppose I care more for M. Rancy?” 

Madame sat up extremely rigid. 

“TI am unable to suppose an unaffianced 
demoiselle caring more for one man than for 
another.” 

Angélique blushed furiously, but other- 
wise held her ground, raising her ‘eyes 
steadily to her aunt, who presently shifted 
the attack. 

“You ungrateful girl, would you fly in the 
face of Providence and lose your family this 
splendid estate—” 

“Which ought to have been Papa’s all 
along—” 

“But it is not Papa’s, little parrot, and 
Papa’s daughter may consider herself re- 
markably fortunate to get the chance of it 
herself! But I waste time talking to you. 
I shall write to your father to-day—as a 
matter of form, merely—and give orders at 
once about your trousseau.” 

“Tt will be quite useless, Madame,” said 
Angélique, with an effort steadying the in- 
dignant tremor in her voice. “ Papa will 
never consent.” 

“Permit me, Mademoiselle, to know 
something of my brother—which he was a 
good while before he had the honor to be 
your father! I repeat that your trousseau 
will be commenced from this very day.” 

Angélique had no idea of yielding to her 
aunt’s priority argument, and two letters on 
the same subject, but from a different point 
of view, arrived to disturb the Général’s 
combinations over the tric-trac board. Both 
writers awaited the reply with perfect confi- 
dence, so it was a wholly unexpected blow for 
Angélique to find that Madame’s boast had 
been no vain one. The Général’s response 
was true to the spirit, if not the letter, of his 
sister’s words. He treated the poor child’s 
high-flown scruples and sentiments as so 
much “fiddlestick” nonsense, and desired 
her without hesitation to accept the heredi- 
tary foe, for whom he seemed already to en- 
tertain a paternal regard. 

Angélique sat like one stupefied, reading 
over and over this astounding fiat. But 
though it rudely reversed the faith and feel- 
ings of a lifetime, she never for an instant 
dreamed of rebelling against it. She should 
marry M. d’Arsenaye, of course, since such 
was her father’s will: marry him and make 
him a dutiful wife—but nothing more. They 
could dispose of her as they saw fit, she re- 
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flected with a proud resignation, but her 
heart at least was her own, and never should 
it know one thrill of warmth for the man 
she had been taught to look upon as an en- 
emy—with which sensible conclusion she 
prepared herself to receive M. d’Arsenaye 
as a lover, a character which became him 
so admirably that, only for this same resolu- 
tion, Angélique’s heart would have beat a 
little quicker now and then; but to avert 
any such danger—and as a preparation, 
doubtless, for her future réle of dutiful wife 
—she persisted in mentally dwelling on the 
supposed virtues of poor M. Rancy, who 
had been sacrificed to mere worldly motives. 
His money might be plebeian, perhaps, but 
at least it was fairly gained. 

Without doubt; and so, for that matter, 
was M. d’Arsenaye’s, could the prejudiced 
little simpleton only have opened her eyes 
to the truth. This was precisely as her aunt 
had stated it. Old M. St. Lys had chosen 
to leave his fortune to his grand-nephew, 
instead of to his second-cousin, a thing 
which he had a perfect right to do, as every- 
body allowed, except the Général, who, by 
dint of long fancying that it would come to 
him, had grown to believe that it ought to 
come to him, and that any other disposition 


of it would be a crying injustice. In this faith 
Angélique had been educated, and, being 
yet young and undisciplined to the voice of 
interest, she could not slip out of it at a 


moment’s notice. In her eyes all such ter- 
giversation was a departure from the straight 
and simple way of honor. She was ill at 
ease in her fiancée’s presence, and relieved 
when the time came for her to leave it and 
return home, whither M. d’Arsenaye was to 
follow only after the lapse of some few 
weeks. 

To Angélique it was as if a lifetime had 
passed since she stepped over her own 
threshold; while to the Général it might 
have been but yesterday that she went and 
came. He was fond of his daughter, cer- 
tainly, but blood runs differently in youth 
and age, and the Général’s day for fervid 
emotions was past. Had he not been per- 
fectly comfortable during her absence? Had 
M. Martigny ever failed at the card-table, 
or the cook at the dinner-hour? It was, 
then, with great composure that he returned 
the convulsive greeting of Angélique as she 
flew into his arms. He supposed she had 
been well, remarked that her “air” was 
much improved by contact with the world, 
and only warmed into something like enthu- 
siasm when, rubbing his hands gleefully, he 





congratulated her on having restored its 
rights to her family. And the girl, seeing 
her father’s satisfaction, began to be content 
too, and to ignore the unworthy means that 
had procured this pleasure. 

Angélique was a pure woman. Her rea- 
son might argue never so finely, it was the 
voice of her heart to which she listened. 
With the feminine capacity for separating 
the sin from the sinner, in all the heat of her 
recent wrath she had never dreamed of 
blaming her father or of loving him one 
whit the less for his perplexing course. It 
was blindness, over-care for her, what not! 
She could find plenty of excuses for him; 
and now, a daily witness of his gratification 
at what had been done, the blackness of the 
deed itself gradually faded, and, had the 
hereditary foe presented himself then, he 
might perhaps have been received with some 
better welcome than that cold courtesy which 
had at times rather disconcerted him. 

But it was ordered that his coming 
should be preceded by intelligence that did 
not serve to make it more acceptable. Once 
more the Général roused himself to an early 
toilette and summoned Angélique to an audi- 
ence; once more there was an open letter 
beside him; but this time there were signs 
of storm in the working brows, and it was 
in no measured tones that he directed his 
daughter to consider all connection between 
herself and M. Edouard d’Arsenaye at an 
end, and to dismiss him at once and wholly 
from her thoughts. 

Angélique, as well she might be, was over- 
whelmed by this sudden chop of the wind, 
and did not recover her tongue or her wits 
before her father had imperatively dismissed 
her from his presence. She went to her 
own room, to puzzle her head with wonder- 
ing what wickedness of the hereditary foe’s 
could have come to light, unconscious that 
the subject of her thoughts was meanwhile 
in the house, having a not particularly 
agreeable interview with the Général. This 
she only learned later, a few curt words from 
her father giving her to understand that M. 
Edouard d’Arsenaye, having lost his money, 
“like a fool,” had that morning very properly 
been sent about his business. She listened 
in silence, which her father took for acquies- 
cence, but which really meant revolt. As 
soon as he had finished his little speech, 
with an air that said the thing was done 
with, he took up the journal, but Angélique’s 
words caused him to lay it down again di- 
rectly in sheer amazement. She had left 
her seat, and was standing with her hands 
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clasped, very tightly, one over the other, on 
the carved back of his chair. 

“But, Papa—” she began, stopped a 
moment, and then went on steadily: “ rich 
or poor, our word is pledged to M. d’Ar- 
senaye, and the family honor is much more 
than any money.” 

He turned his face round full on her. He 
could look very formidable still, this old 
Général with the hoary lion head where the 
keen eyes blazed fiercely under the bent gray 
brows, and he glared at his daughter now, 
as, in his days of command, he might have 
glared at some subordinate who hesitated at 
anorder. Perhaps it was her father’s blood 
that enabled her to support her father’s look ; 
at any rate, she did support and even return 
it unfalteringly. May be this spirit pleased 
the old soldier, for, when he spoke, it was in 
a tone much less grim than the look had 
warranted. 

“ You little rebel!” said he. “Am I, at 
my age, to be taught the principles of honor 
by a baby? Go to your embroidery, child, 
and leave such things to me.” 

“ But I have often heard you say, Papa,” 
persisted Angélique, gravely, “that every 
man must be judge of his own honor.” 

“Every man, yes; but not women and 
children, whose only duty is obedience. Rest 
tranquil, Mademoiselle de Narannes,—” 
how oddly the likeness between brother and 
sister came out here!—‘“the family honor 
will be perfectly safe in my hands!” 

Angélique would have spoken again, but 
her father waved his hand imperiously, and 
she could only accept the dismissal. She 
went away slowly, but by no means in that 
tranquillity which the Général’s sarcasm had 
advised. Her very blood tingled at thought 
of this thing that was being done. To ac- 
cept an enemy’s alliance for his money’s 
sake, and then reject it the moment that was 
gone !— it was a double treachery, and, for 
some reason or other, Angélique could not 
so readily find her father’s excuses for the 
last as for the first. And then tears came 
to drown out the fire in her eyes, as she re- 
flected that M. d’Arsenaye would identify 
her with the whole, would think her all that 
was ungenerous and unwomanly. But she 
vowed to herself she would not so be made 
an accomplice; he should know that she, at 
least, had a sense of the honor and justice 
due even to a foe. 

All this was very fine, but it might have 
been much more easy to resolve than to ac- 
complish, had not chance stood her friend. 


M. d’Arsenaye’s intention had been to de- | 
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part at once, but, hoping that a second trial 
might possibly soften the flinty-hearted old 
father, he concluded to remain a few hours 
longer, and, not being aware of the Gén- 
éral’s clock-work regularity, he sought speech 
of him at an hour when that warrior was 
taking his customary after-breakfast amble. 
The young man turned away dejectedly ; 
fortune was against him, he thought, in his 
blindness, at just the moment when Angé- 
lique from her window caught sight of him 
pausing by the swan basin, to cast back a 
long lingering look, that sought, doubtless, 
the very glance now secretly resting on him. 
Not a moment was to be lost; and yet An- 
gélique’s first incomprehensible proceeding 
was to start back and stand still, with her 
hands pressed tightly on her bosom, and her 
eyes dilating as though they had discerned 
some fearful sight instead of the opportunity 
she had so earnestly desired. But the next 
instant she broke through the kind of spell 
that held her, and flew down the stairs and 
over the court like a bird, so swift, so light, 
that the young man, standing now with head 
abstractedly bent, was unconscious of her ap- 
proach until she spoke. 

“M. Edouard—” said she, and then 
broke off as he turned with a start. She had 
never called him by that name before, nor 
ever, throughout their short engagement, en- 
couraged any but the most ceremonious re- 
lations ; so now, as he looked at her, besides 
the accustomed devotion there was in his 
eyes a separate and unmistakable expression 
of astonishment. He did not know it him- 
self probably, but she did, and it made her 
task none the easier. But Angélique had a 
way of standing fire even when most fright- 
ened ; therefore, though she’blushed unbear- 
ably, and felt her heart in some curious way 
beating at once in her throat and her ears, 
she went on with outward composure. 

“You do not seem very gay, Monsieur.” 

“T have little enough reason to be so, 
Mademoiselle,” answered the young man, 
bitterly. 

“ But why ?—ah, because of your loss, is 
it not?” 

“ You do know it, then ?” he said, his lip 
curling alittle. “ But of course—yes, Made- 
moiselle, for that reason.” 

“ Monsieur confesses to caring so very 
much for money ?” 

“ Hardly for money, but for what money 
gains and loses,” he answered, with an into- 
nation at once scornful and _ passionate, 
“ves.” 

“ And what is that, then?” 
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The young man bit his lip as he looked 
at her. 

“ T knew you were cold, Mlle. Angélique, 
but I had not thought you a coquette,” he 
said. “Still, if it diverts you to hear—it is, 
of course, yourself.” 

Angélique’s dropped eyes fell upon the 
basin, where the swans were swimming 
round and round among the scattered red 
leaves blown into the water, just as placid- 
ly as they had swam under the green 
boughs beneath the summer sunshine. Me- 
chanically her gaze followed the moving 
circles ; she said to herself that when they 
had reached such or such a point she would 
speak. For they were not easy words she 
had to say; more than one ripple had wid- 
ened and lost itself in new curves, before, 
afraid of the lengthening silence, she said 
abruptly without lifting her eyes: 

“ But why should you lose me, then ?” 

It was out at last, and then there followed 
possibly a quarter of a minute’s silence, 
which seemed to her more horribly endless 
than the preceding, before a voice spoke her 
name and a hand touched hers, took and 
held it firmly. The blood rushed to her 
face, she felt as if her very hand must be 
blushing, and made a quick effort to free it. 

“Do not hold me, I beg, Monsieur,” she 
said, so coldly, that the young man invol- 
untarily released her. “If you please, let 
me finish what I have felt bound to say to 
you. As we were hereditary foes—” 

“ Hereditary foes!” he repeated. “Ido 
not understand —” 

“Yes. You inherited the fortune that 
should have been my father’s,” calmly ex- 
plained Angélique. “I have been taught 
from childhood to regard you as an enemy, 
a_.d our betrothal seemed to me very wrong. 
But my—my family thought it would make 
all just again, and—and reconcile the rival 
claims,” concluded Angélique, trying to put 
the best appearance possible on her relatives’ 
mercenary motives. But M. d’Arsenaye 
rudely swept away the flimsy disguise. 

“ That is,” said he, “ I owed your accept- 
ance of me simply to the accident of my for- 
tune? I am infinitely obliged to you, Mlle. 
de Narannes!” 

“No, but to—to—because they bade 
me,” murmured Angélique, her head droop- 
ing lower and lower in shame. “ And—and 
I meant to obey you—” 

“Indeed! you would accept my whole 
heart, and give me in return a little cold 


obedience, so long as it did not clash with | 
that due to your own family! Then you | 





would no doubt dutifully have abandoned 
me—what do I say ?”"—he checked himself 
with a bitter laugh”—*it is what you have 
already done!” 

Angélique ventured a glance at him. He 
was new to her in this character—the flash- 
ing eyes, the mastering passion. Hitherto 
he had always accepted the position she ac- 
corded him, but now he had forgotten to 
consider her, in his anger. Yes, he was 
angry, very angry, there could be no doubt. 
Angélique was fnghtened at him ; frightened 
too at herself. What could it mean, this 
strange feeling of which she began to be 
conscious for the hereditary foe? Herhead 
was growing dizzy, she spoke hastily, swal- 
lowing down her emotion in a kind of 
breathless sob : 

“No, Monsieur, it is not what I have 
done. I gave my word at another’s bidding, 
it is true, but I do not retract itso. I have 
the honor of my name to uphold, and I 
keep my word.” 

“Tf that is all, Mademoiselle, I release 
you,” answered d’Arsenaye, to her surprise 
no whit appeased. “I have my own poor 
honor to consider, and I will not accept a 
sacrifice—which I have it no longer in my 
power to recompense,” he added, in a mean- 
ing intonation. 

Oh, why was he so cruelly, obstinately 
blind? Why would he not understand and 
help her? She looked up in his face, tried 
to speak, and burst into tears. It was just 
as well. No words could have served her 
just then like those tears. They quenched 
every spark of anger in Edouard d’Arsen- 
aye’s heart. He caught her hand and bent 
toward her—by which movement he brought 
himself face to face with the Général, pacing 
slowly up the avenue and glaring at them 
between the leafless branches. 

Angélique in silence awaited the tempest, 
but, to her amazement, none came. It was, 
perhaps, in rather a grim tone that the Gén- 
éral expressed his regrets at having missed 
his visitors; but he did express them, <nd 
furthermore solicited the pleasure of a pn- 
vate interview—for which the old soldier 
doubtless had his reasons, and excellent ones, 
too. In fact, having, during his constitu- 
tional, intercepted the letter-carrier, he lad 
perused a hasty note from his sister, warning 
him that the operators whose speculations 
had so involved M. d’Arsenaye were row 
reported as likely to right themselves, and 
that great caution would be well in the play- 
ing of the cards just at present. So the end 
of it was that the young man was invited to 
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remain to dinner, under a sort of protest as 
it were—which did not prevent his saying | 
to Angélique, as he spoke of his return to 
town on the morrow: 

“And if my fortune comes back may I 
come too? or will you hate me again then 
as you did before ?” 

“]T—don’t know,” answered Angélique, 
looking down because she did know and did 
not wish that he should know too. 

“Tt does not matter,” said he. “I warn 
you, Mademoiselle, that this time I shall 
take things into my own hands—Mademoi- 
selle among them.” 

“What, against my will?” said Angéli- 
que, still earnestly considering the pattern 
of the parquet. 

“Why not? You can scarcely look for 
quarter ; we are hereditary foes, you know.” 

Perceiving that she was being mocked at, 
Angélique tried to frown, and laughed in- 
stead, but blushed a little, too, because, in 
spite of his smile, M. Edouard’s eyes were 





so very earnest. “ He would carry me off if 


they drove him to it! there is no escape for 
me now,” she said, with singular resigna- 


| tion, to her reflection, as she removed her 


hair before the shadowy toilette-glass that 
night. 

Fortunately, no such desperate step proved 
necessary. ‘The days came and went, re- 
storing to M. d’Arsenaye the jeopardized in- 
heritance, and with it the forfeited bride. 
The days came and went. Autumn clouds 
sometimes covered the sky above the swan’s 
basin, rain-drops made their little plashing 
circles among the floating red leaves: but 
Angélique’s skies were always bright, and 
her heart sung as it had sung under the 
summer sunshine. Not because of the splen- 
dors of the trousseau preparing in Paris; not 
for the freedom and dignity to be conferred 
by an “establishment” of her own, but, 
strange to say, at the prospect that, before 
the first snows fell, she would have become 
part of the name and life of the man she 
had detested with a fervent and righteous 
indignation—her hereditary foe. 


MY NIGHT IN A STAGE-COACH. 


A TRUE STORY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


THE year was 1856—the month Decem- 
ber—the place Tamaqua. I was a young 
man then, and a strong one. I did a good 
deal of traveling through the State of Penn- 
sylvania, going from county town to county 
town from the beginning of the year to the 
close. It was pleasant business enough, for 
there was less railroading to be done then 
than now, and more staging, and not infre- 
quently long rides on canal-boats in the 
summer time. I was not often hurried on 
my trips, and took my own time. My ex- 
act business at the county seats consisted of 
hunting up titles to obscure, wild lands, pay- 
ing taxes upon them, and getting them in 
good condition for immediate sale. 

In consequence of the nature of this busi- 
ness, I knew a good deal about the topog- 
raphy of Pennsylvania, and a good deal 
that, at the time, was worth knowing about 
its roads and its inns. ll of the latter were 
bad, but some were better than others. One 
of the worst of them was at Tamaqua, and 





possibly it is there yet, though when I last 
slept under its roof it was in altogether such 


| a lamentable condition of decay, and its 


roof was such a very leaky roof indeed, that 
I doubt not it long ago disappeared out of 
the sight of men, and possibly out of their 
memories also—Tamaqua having achieved 
a railroad since, and, of course, grown as 
only railroad towns do grow. 

I arrived there in that December of 1856, 
on a Monday afternoon, which was quite as 
cold and disagreeable a Monday afternoon 
as I remember ever to have known, though, 
when compared with the Tuesday that fol- 
lowed, it might be considered rather warm 
than otherwise. I was half frozen when I 
got there, and I was not quite thawed out 
when I left, for I had yielded to a burning 
curiosity to visit a coal mine, and I fancy 
that Tamaqua is nothing but a coal mine, 
with a thousand mouths that every morning 
swallow so many thousand miners and dis- 
gorge them every night. It was then, and 
I think it is now, a very black and sooty 
place, with a canal in front of it, a hill be- 
hind it, and the huge mine I have spoken 
of under it. It was not only black and sooty 
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sooty; and so were its horses, or rather its 
mules, for it seemed to have few of the former 
and a great many of the latter. Even its 
dogs and cats partook of the general sooti- 
ness, and were evidently greatly depressed 
by it. I was very cold when I went down 
into the mine,—which had its shaft just be- 
hind the hotel,—and I was colder still when 
I came out of it. I went to bed cold, and 
I got up cold, so cold indeed that I thought 
I would never be warm any more. When 
I went down into the frozen breakfast-room, 
I looked out of the window, and saw that 
the ground was covered deep with snow, 
and that it was still snowing as if it meant 
to exhaust the whole winter’s supply in five 
minutes or so, being very greatly pressed to 
do it immediately. I drank my cold, black 
coffee, and ate my cold, tough beefsteak in 
gloomy silence, thinking more than I had 
done for a long time before of home, of its 
pleasant cheer and warmth, and of the lov- 
ing boys and girls in it who were even then, 
no doubt, expecting my speedy coming, for 
this was already the morning of Tuesday, 
and Thursday would be Christmas Day. In 
that home I was St. Nicholas himself, for it 


was I that brought home in the night the | 


brave tree with its spreading green branches; 
it was I that planted it firmly in the middle 
of the wide parlor; it was I that found the 
infinite variety of toys, cakes, bon-bons, and 
glittering baubles which covered it; it was I 
that placed the ever-beautiful image of the 
Christ-Child on the topmost bough; I that 
lighted the many-colored tapers, and I that, 
at the auspicious moment, suddenly threw 
open the folding-doors and let in the chil- 
dren to behold the glory of that wondrous 
Christmas miracle. 

In my frequent journeyings through the 
State, I had seen many places which I 
wanted to get away from quickly, but I 
never saw another that I wanted to turn my 
back upon so much as Tamaqua. It was 
not in any manner a pleasant place, and be- 
sides, if those nephews and nieces of mine 
were to have a Christmas tree at all in this 
year, 1856, I thought, I must go home as 
fast as I could travel. I had come to Ta- 
maqua in a stage, and I must go away from 
it in a stage,—not to Philadelphia, exactly, 
but to the next railroad town, and that was 
distant, I knew not how far. 

I arose shivering from the dreary break- 
fast, and hunted up the landlord of the inn. 
He was easily found, and was no better or 
warmer-looking a man than his accommo- 





dations promised him to be. I paid his ex- 
travagant charges, and then informed him 
that I wished to reach as quickly as possible 
the nearest railroad station, and to take the 
first train for the East. 

“The nearest station is at Ilium; Ilium 
is twenty-two miles distant; you cannot get 
there before night, if at all. I think you 
won’t get there at all.” 

All this was spoken reflectively, and with 
deliberation. 

“If I can get there by ten o’clock to- 
night, can I make the Eastern Express ?” 

“You can, but I doubt if you can get 
there at all.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

He was not a man to waste words. 
only said : 

“The stage won’t go—on account of 
storm.” 

“Are you sure of that?” I ventured to 
ask. 

“ Quite sure,” and he closed his lips with 
a snap, as if he knew all about it. 

“ Who owns the stage ?” 

“T do,” he replied. “And I won't let it 
go because the road lies over that mountain 
yonder ; it runs close to the edges of preci- 
pices several hundred feet high, it is rough 
and slippery, the snow is deep now, and 
getting deeper every minute, and I don’t 
believe any horse could pull through it.” 

I thought of the little children waiting for 
me yonder; of their bitter disappointment 
if I did not come. Then I said: “I am 
very anxious to go, and I am willing to pay 
well for being taken.” 

The landlord, leaning over the bar, asked : 

“ How much ?” 

I told him what I was willing to pay. 

“T'll go get the stage ready,” he said. 
After all, it was only the higher price he had 
been waiting for. 

In five minutes the stage was at the door. 
It was an ordinary box wagon on good 
strong springs, having a cotton cover, open 
in front. The horse was a half-starved, 
jaded-looking beast. 1 took all this in as I 
stood on the porch waiting for the driver. 
Getting impatient at last, I asked : 

“ Where is the driver?” 

The landlord, without speaking, pointed 
to an ill-clad boy standing at the horse’s 
head. I looked closely at him. He might 
be, I thought, fifteen years old, or he might 
be not more than ten. His eyes were clear 
blue, and he, hearing my question, turned 
them full upon mine, a frank, boyish smile 
rebuking the distrust my words implied, and 


He 
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lighting up every feature of his delicate face. 
His complexion was like that of a girl, his 
mouth small and tender, his hair yellow, his 
figure slight and sinuous. 

I locked at him, standing there shivering 
with the cold, out through the driving storm, 
along the snow-covered mountain road we 
were to travel together, and asked: “ Are 
you not afraid to go?” 

The landlord interrupted : 

“Tt don’t matter if he is afraid. 
longs tome. He shad/ go.” 

“No,” I said; “he shall not go, if he is 
not quite willing.” 

“T am not at all afraid,” the boy replied, 
“and I am quite willing to go. 
gone, often and often, through worse storms 
than this.” 

There was an earnest, manly grace even 
in the way he shook the gathered flakes from 
his tattered cap, and in his voice there was 
such a hearty, cheery ring, that from that 
moment I trusted and loved the boy. 

I jumped into the stage, took the back 
seat, drew my great frieze coat close about 
my legs, and we drove off from among the 
gaping, sooty crowd of miners into the 
lonely mountain road; into the cruelest 
storm of wind and snow that I ever saw. 

The boy sat on the front seat, waiting to 
be spoken to, looking straight ahead. 

When we were quite clear of the strag- 
gling huts of the miners on the outermost 
limits of the town, I asked him his name. 

“They call me Lewis Shively,” he said. 

“How old are you, Lewis?” was my 
next question. 

“ Fourteen, next April, sir!” 

“Do you live at home, with your father 
and mother?” 

“That man yonder is all the father or 
mother I have, and his stable loft is the 
only home I have had since he took me 
from the poor-house. That was better than 
the stable though, for they taught me some- 
thing there.” 

There were no complaining chords in the 
tones in which these bitter words were said, 
and while he was speaking he was drawing 
the long whip gently across the horse’s 
back, brushing off the snow that had fallen 
on it. 

“Have you been driving on this road 
long?” I inquired. 

“ Going on three years. 
years in March.” 

“Ts it cold out there ? 
here, I mean?” 

“ T think it is,” he replied; “ the wind and 


He be- 


It will be three 


I have | 


Colder than in | 


| snow cut so, but I don’t mind, sir! We get 
| used to rough weather up in these hills.” 

“TI wish you would come in here; my 
coat will cover us both.” 

“No, I can’t,” he said. “I must watch 
the road now. We have to go pretty close 
to the precipices, sometimes.” 

“ How close?” I asked. 

“Within a few inches. I can’t see now 
five yards ahead, the snow falls so heavily.” 
“ Do you think it safe, then, to go on?” 

‘Quite safe, sir! and I don’t mind the 
cold.” But his teeth chattered as he said it, 
and the ruddy glow was all gone from his 
cheeks. 

I did not talk more then. There were, I 
discovered, wide cracks in the bottom of 
| the stage, through which the wind poured 
mercilessly. I was chilled through to the 
heart in less than an hour after starting. I 
do not know how far we had gone, or how 
long we had been upon the road, when I 
heard the boy’s voice, cheery and bright, 
asking : 

“ How are you now, sir? 
comfortable, sir? ” 

I nodded my head, and crept closer into 
the corner. But he was wiser than I, and 
would not let me have the sleep I coveted. 

“You are in a hurry to get home,” he 
said, for want of something better to say 
with which to rouse me. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I want to be at home 
on Christmas Eve.” 

“ The best days I ever knew were Christ- 
mases —, a good while ago.” 

He said it as if he were ever and ever so 
old, and what was saddest of all, as if he 
were done with Christmas forever. I told 
him of the tree that I was to get, and how 
Christmas Day was kept in the great cities. 
He was most interested in the tree, making 
me tell him again and again about it. But 
after awhile, as if he were tired of it, he 
said . 

“T never saw a tree like that. I know 
about Christmas, though. About the Star 
and the Shepherds, and the Christ-Child, 
you spoke of—that they laid in a Manger.” 

“Then you know all that any one in this 
world need ever care to know,” I said. 

It may have been an hour, or two hours, 
but it seemed but a minute after this that 
the boy shook me roughly by the shoulder. 

“ We are to get out here,” he said. 

I was very stiff in all my joints, but I could 
get up and climb out of the stage, and no 
| more. If I was cold I did not know it; my 
| limbs were numb, yet otherwise I was com- 





Feeling pretty 
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fortable enough. I crawled out and followed 
the boy into a miserable-looking shanty by 
the road-side, in front of which we had 
stopped. There was a rough bar running 
across the room, there was a thick, black- 
haired, brawny looking man behind it, and 
there were two or three kegs of liquor be- 
hind him. There was an iron stove in the 
middle of the room, a bench along the wall, 
and that was all. The boy asked for some 
brandy, drank a glass of it after handing one 
to me, which I drank, and felt so much bet- 
ter for drinking that I called for another and 
got it; but the boy refused to take the glass 
I offered him. “I have had enough,” he 
said. 

We were going out, when the landlord 
opened the door before us. Looking out 
into the storm, he asked incredulously: 

“Are you going on?” 

“Yes!” said the boy, “I was told to drive 
this gentleman to Ihum to-night, and I’m 
going to do it.” 

“If you get there at all, it will be night 
sure enough,” the landlord said. 

“T will get there all the same,” was the 
boy’s reply. 

“Let us stop here to-night,” I said; “we 
can go on in the morning.” 

“] would rather take you on, sir! There’s 
no danger. I can’t put my horse up here, 
and my master would kill me if any hing 
happened to him.” 

‘That decided me to go on. Besides, I 
did not care to talk. 1 was beginning to 
feel cold again standing in the wind, so we 
got into the stage. It was not snowing any 
faster then than before, simply because it 
could not. But the roads were heavier, and 
when we tried to start, the jaded horse balk- 
ed and struggled through the drift, for the 
stage had frozen fast where it stopped. 

It was three o’clock now, the light in the 
west growing dimmer and dimmer—the 
gloom of the mountains and the bare woods 
coming nearer to us, making their meaning 
felt in our souls, filling mine with an awful 
dread of the snow-covered road beyond. 
Ten miles to go yet, the night coming 
quickly on, the cold growing more intense, 
the road rougher, more precipitous, the 
horse evidently giving out! But the boy 
took up the lines, the bright, frank smile 
upon his face, the cheery word upon his 
tongue. “Good-bye,” he said, to the man 
in the door-way. 

The man stood for an instant in the door- 


way looking after us. “Good-bye,” he said. | 


We went on along the road that from the 


beginning of time it was ordained we were 
to go. I crept back into my corner. 

“Do not go to sleep,” the pleasant voice 
warned me from the front. 

“Thank you,” I replied, cheered and 
warmed by its hearty glow. “1 will not go 
to sleep.” 

Then followed a long silence, in which I 
had views of the falling snow, the white 
hills above us, the white hills still below us, 
in which I heard sounds from creaking, 
crooning branches, from the wind sweeping 
savagely past us. Then unconquerable. 
drowsiness, fast coming darkness—then 
night. 

I felt a hand on my face, then on my 
shoulder, shaking me roughly; a sweet, 
cheering voice in my ears, calling me back 
to life. 

“If you go to sleep now, you won’t wake 
up again,” it said. 

I woke with a sudden start, for an instant, 
to a full consciousness of time and place. 
I was not cold, only sleepy. “I am quite 
awake,” I replied. “Have we far to go?” 

“Five miles,” and the voice was still the 
same cheery voice that I had heard from 
the first. He spoke to me often after that ; 
then I saw him as in a dream, fixing a 
blanket that he had taken from the horse’s 
back, to the hickory bows overhead, to keep 
the snow from driving in upon me, for I was 
covered with it to my knees. As God is my 
judge I did not then clearly know what he 
was doing, or I would have stopped him. 
I did not feel cold, though I knew after- 
ward that I was then freezing, and I did 
not think 4e was cold. I did not think at 
all. I was far past that. I had begun a 
longer journey than I had started upon. 

In that longer journey I dreamed of 
home, of the wondrous Christmas miracle, 
the lighted tree; of the glad faces of chil- 
dren, whose voices I heard. I heard one 
of them repeat two or three times, with 
startling distinctness, “ We are lost.” I was 
conscious that the child who said it had 
thrown herself into my arms, and was lying 
there a dull, heavy weight. But aside from 
that cry it was all bright and pleasant—this 
real, terrible journey through the snow, over 
the rough, dangerous mountain road, in that 
far off December. The dream lasted a long 
while, through all that night, and the day 
following, and the night following that. 





When I awoke from it I was in a large 
room, which I had never seen before. Theze 
were piles of the softest blankets upon me, 
there was a great wood fire blazing on the 
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hearth, and I had never felt so warm and 
comfortable in all my life. There were two 
strangers in the room, a man and a woman, 
whose faces were kindly ones, but sorely 
troubled. When I stirred, and they saw I 
recognized them, they came and stood by 
my bed. 

“Where am I?” I asked of them. 

“At Ilium, in the house of the Methodist 
minister.” 

“ How long have I been here?” 

“Since night before last. You came in 
the stage, and the horse stopped before our 
door,” the man said. 

“What day is this?” 

“Tt is Christmas day,” the woman replied, 
taking my hand in hers. 

“T have been ill, then ?” 

“Yes!” 

“There was a boy brought me here. 
Where is he?” 

“He is here too.” The voice that said it 
was husky with tears, and the hand that 
held mine shook. 

* Has he been ill, too.” 

“‘Yesi* 

“Ts he better now?” 

“He was never so well. He will never 
be ill again.” 

I looked into the face of the woman who 
said this, and I saw that her eyes were red 
with weeping. 

I disengaged the hand she held, and 
turned my face to the wall. 

The woman laid her hand upon my arm. 

“You must not feel like that. It is better 
so. He had only one friend, and he is with 





Him this beautiful Christmas morning. He 
had no home here. It is Christmas day, 
and he is at home there.” 

I took in mine the comforting hand that 
lay upon my arm. 

“T would like to see him,” I said. “He 
gave his life for me.” 

They took me down afterward to what 
had been the family sitting-room. There 
were warm, red curtains at the windows; a 
bright, glowing carpet on the floor; there 
were bunches of holly and laurel scattered 
here and there, and over all was the atmos- 
phere of home. 

They left me at the door. I went in and 
stood by the side of the couch on which 
they had laid him. The eyes of tender blue 
were closed forever, the yellow hair was 
parted over the boyish brows, and still about 
the brave, sweet mouth the bright smile 
played as it did at that first moment of our 
meeting, when my implied doubt of him 
called it there. He lay before me dead, in 
all the glow and promise of his youth. 

But the smile, which triumphed above 
death’s ruin, rebuked me, and as I stooped 
to kiss the lips of the beautiful boy, I knew, 
as well as man could know, that he was not 
dead ; that He who had given more life to 
the Dead Girl and the Widow’s Son had 
given it also to him; and that he had only 
gone farther upon his journey than I,— into 
a sweeter, fuller, more gracious life than he 
had ever known. And I also knew that | 
should see him again if I but made my own 
life as brave, unselfish, and true as his had 
been. 


BAZAINE’S PRISON. 


SAINTE Marguerite and Saint Honorat, 
forming the Lerins Islands, are situated in 
the Gulf of Napoule, opposite Cannes, in 
one of the most picturesque positions possi- 
ble. Cannes, but twenty-five years ago a 
small fishing village, is now, thanks to its 
situation, its climate, and its resources, the 
winter-resort Jar excellence, and yearly meet- 
ing-place of the creme de /a crime of Euro- 
pean aristocracy. Nature seems to have 
lavished her richest gifts upon this favored 
spot, where the myrtle and orange bloom at 
Christmas, and roses and violets cover the 
fields all winter. A chain of the Esterelles 





mountains encloses the western shores of the 
Gulf of Napoule, ending at a point parallel 
with the island of Ste. Marguerite, called 
Cape St.. Tropez. Ranges of hills which 
shelter Cannes from the north and east, ter- 
minate with the peninsula of La Croisette, 
immediately opposite the fortress of Ste. 
Marguerite. These hills become higher and 
higher as they recede from the sea and ap- 
proach the lofty Alps, in the background. 
Bazaine, beholding this glorious scene from 
his prison window, would find confinement 
within its iron bars and ponderous walls 
doubly oppressive, when the world without 
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smiled upon him in such beauty. Ste. Mar- 
guerite is divided from the point of La Croi- 
sette by a channel of the sea, the current of 
which is too strong to allow any prisoners to 
escape to land by swimming. .St. Honorat 
is south of Ste. Marguerite, and the smaller 
of the two. These Lerins islands were known 
to the Greeks and Romans. There was a 
city of Lerins which already in the time of 
Pliny was a thing of the past—ruins only 
remaining. But the spot was afterward re- 
nowned for the monastery and theological 
school founded by St. Honorat, or Honora- 
tius, on the smaller island, in 405, A. D. 
Montalembert, in his “ Monks of the West,” 
calls this the Metropolis of learning. It 
was known as the “Isle of Saints,” and for 
more than a thousand years lost little of its 
importance and nothing of its fame. From 
its sacred walls many bishops were sent to 
the Church and saints to the calendar, among 
them St. Vincent of Lerins, author of the 
“ Commonitorium Peregrini,” commonly call- 
ed the “Golden Book;” St. Hilary, bishop of 
Arles, who devoted himself to healing the 
wounds caused by the barbarians; St. Loup, 
whose heroic virtue saved his episcopal city 
of Troyes, from the fury of Attila; St. Patrick, 
who drove the snakes out of Ireland; St. 
Augustine, and others—so that the breath 
of Christianity exhaling from this holy island 
was wafted to England, France, Ireland, 
Italy, and other lands. 

The courage of the Monks of Lerins was 
great, and there was need that it should be 
so, for the island was open on all sides to 
the attacks of Corsairs who infested the Med- 
iterranean. In the year 725, five hundred 
holy men were butchered by the scimitars of 
the Saracens, who, attracted by the fertility of 
Provence, made constant incursions thither, 
and even made settlements on its coasts. In 
the tenth century they were finally expelled, 
after the memorable combat of Fraxcinet, 
by William I. of Provence. One of the most 
prominent objects of the town of Cannes 
to-day is a fine Moorish tower, still remain- 
ing almost intact. During the middle ages 
the great families of Provence had their 
sepulchers at Lerins, and a pilgrimage to 
the Monastery was for several centuries 
held in devotion. On landing on the island, 
the pilgrims walked around it and visited the 
seven chapels, before entering the one dedi- 
cated to St. Honorat. On returning, each 
one of the pious band carried a branch of 
the celebrated palm upon which, as legend 
tells us, St. Honorat climbed to pray for de- 
livery from the reptiles infesting the island. 





The sea, in answer to this prayer, spreading 
itself over the island, swept them all into its 
bosom. By the donations of the nobles of 
Provence the Monastery became rich and 
powerful, and its jurisdiction extended over 
a large territory. In the course of time this 
accumulation of wealth undermined the 
piety of the monks, encouraging them in 
luxurious living and idleness. A general 
decay followed, until in 1788, when the 
secular priesthood was established in France, 
the number of monks was reduced to four. 
In 1793 the revolutionary government de- 
clared the island and monastery national 
property. The desecration of the once sa- 
cred spot continued during the succeeding 
wars, and the island came actually into the 
possession of a celebrated Parisian actress, 
Mlle. Alzéary Roquefort. Afterward, a 
wealthy English gentleman, Thomas Robin- 
son Woolfield, Esq., a Protestant, who wished 
to save it from further desecration, bought 
it. This roused the French Catholics from 
their lethargy, and on application by the 
Bishop of Fréjus, who declared that St. 
Honorat could not lawfully become English 
property, it was restored to France. The 
ruins of the monastery still remain. Rare 
flowers, luxuriant vines, and groves of beau- 
tiful umbrella pines make it a delightful re- 
sort for pleasure-seekers. The curious can 
here eat the celebrated classic dish of Pro- 
vence, the Bouille-a-baisse, which is com- 
posed of a dozen different kinds of fish, oil, 
tomatoes, onions, wall-flower, thyme, laurel, 
saffron, and the inevitable garlic. Tradition 
weaves a fanciful story around St. Honorat, 
on his coming to the island, in the following 
fashion : 

“ Feeling that the odor of sanctity was the 
element to which he was born, he fled from 
the fascinations of a beautiful lady, named 
Marguerite, and she, learning of his retreat, 
followed him thither. This greatly per- 
plexed the future saint, but, finally, he built 
for her a dwelling on one extremity of the 
island, on the spot where the fortress now 
stands, and a hut for himself at the other ex- 
tremity. It is presumed they met too often 
for the anchorite’s peace, the presence of 
Marguerite disturbing his meditations and 
devotions so much that he felt himself dnift- 
ing from his great purpose. He therefore 
prayed to the Virgin and all the saints to 
deliver his soul from temptation, and lo! 
one morning, after having spent most of the 
night in prayer, he awoke at daybreak to 
find the sea calmly rolling between him and 
Marguerite—the one island had become 
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two! When Marguerite discovered that the 
cold waters separated her from her beloved 
Honoratius, her distress and dismay were 
unbounded. She came wailing to the shore, 
and lifted up her voice in such heart-rending 
lamentations, that St. Honoratius swam 
across to console her. On departing, he 
promised that he would visit her whenever 
the peaches were in bloom. But the days 
were long; it seemed to her as though the 
sun would never set; weeks were like years, 
and months eternal. No marvel that she 
felt sad on this lone island, with nothing 
near but the tantalizing sea, which seemed 
to be ever laughing wickedly and dancing 
in glee at what ithad done. So Marguerite 
also prayed earnestly and fervently for a 
shortening of the term of separation, and be- 
hold! the peach-trees bloomed every month. 
Seeing this, St. Honorat felt it was the will 
of Heaven that he should keep his promise.” 

Marguerite afterward founded a convent, 
and the island is now known by her name. 
Until the seventeenth century, history makes 
little mention of the Island of Ste. Margue- 
rite apart from that of St. Honorat. Up to 
that period it belonged to the Monks of 
Lerins. In 1615, in consequence of an ar- 


rangement between them and the Duc de 
Joinville, brother of the Duc de Guise, they 
ceded Ste. Marguerite to that prince. From 
that time it has belonged to the French 
Government, and served as a fortress and 


State prison. Cardinal Richelieu caused 
seven towers to be built as a defense against 
the Spaniards. 

In 1707 it repulsed the attacks of the 
Duke of Savoy, and in 1744 those of the 
Germans. During the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe, as many as 600 Arabs were prisoners 
there, and during the Italian war in 1859 
several hundred Austrians. Before Bazaine, 
whose escape is of such recent date, the 
prisoner of greatest note who languished 
behind its walls was “The Man in the Iron 
Mask,” of whom so much has been written 
and so little known. Mr. Marius Topin, 
to his own satisfaction, at least, thinks he 
has set this question at rest by bringing 
much useless argument forward to prove 
that the prisoner was the Mantuan minister 
Ercole Mattioli, “who had incurred the 
vengeance of Louis XIV. by defeating and 
betraying his designs upon Montferrat.” 
But it is scarcely probable that in those days, 
when the life of a man was so easily dis- 
posed of, such unheard-of precautions 
should have been‘taken for the ambassador 
of a small prince. Popular tradition affirms 





that the Iron Mask was twin-brother to 
Louis XIV. This idea grose from an anony- 
mous publication which appeared in France 
during the reign of Louis XIII., without date, 
name of place, or printer. It was therein 
stated that Louis XIV. was born at St. Ger- 
main en Laye, on the sth of September, 
1638, about noon, and the illustrious pris- 
oner on the same day, while Louis XIII. 
was at supper. The King and Cardinal 
Richelieu, fearing that the pretensions of a 
twin-brother might one day be employed to 
renew those civil wars with which France had 
been so often afflicted, concealed his birth, 
and sent him away to be brought up pri- 
vately. This opinion was confirmed in a 
work called “ Memoires du Maréchal Duc de 
Richelieu,” written by the Abbé Soulavie, in 
which it is distinctly stated as follows: “The 
birth of the prisoner took place in the even- 
ing of the 5th of September, 1638, in the 
presence of the Chancellor, the Bishop of 
Meaux, the author of the MS., a midwife 
named Peronéte and a Sieur Honorat. This 
circumstance greatly disturbed the king’s 
mind; he observed that the Salic law had 
made no provision for such a case, and by 
the advice of Cardinal Richelieu, it was re- 
solved to conceal his birth, but to preserve 
his life, in case, by the death of his brother, 
it should be necessary to disclose it—a dec- 
laration was drawn up, signed and sworn to 
by all present, in which every circumstance 
was mentioned, and several marks on his 
body described. This document, being seal- 
ed by the Chancellor with the royal seal, was 
delivered to the king and all took an oath 
never to speak on the subject, not even in 
private. The child was delivered to the 
care of Madame Peronéte, to be under the 
direction of Cardinal Richelieu, at whose 
death the charge devolved on Cardinal Ma- 
zarin. Mazarin appointed the author of the 
MS. governor of the child, and intrusted to 
him the care of his education. As the pris- 
oner grew up, he became impatient to dis- 
cover his birth, and often importuned his 
governor on the subject. His curiosity had 
been roused, by observing that messengers 
from the court frequently arrived, and a 
box, containing letters from the queen and 
the cardinal, having one day been inadvert- 
ently left out, he opened it and saw enough 
to guess at the secret. From that time he 
became thoughtful and melancholy. He 
was handsome, and having captivated the 
affections of a young housekeeper, he pro- 
cured through her a portrait of the king. It 
might have served for either of the brothers ; 
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and the discovery put him into so violent a 
passion, that he immediately went to the 
governor with the portrait in his hand, say- 
ing, ‘ Voila mon frére et voila qui je suis,’ 


showing at the same time a letter of the | 


Cardinal Mazarin that he had taken out of 
the box. Upon this discovery his governor 
immediately sent an express to court, to com- 
municate what had happened, and to desire 
new instructions. On this, both the prisoner 
and governor were arrested, and the prince, 
concealed by an iron mask, became a pris- 
oner for life.” 

Local tradition in the neighborhood of 
Cannes relates the following remarkable 
story : 

During the seventeen years’ confinement 
of this strange prisoner at Sainte Marguerite, 
St. Mars, who brought him to the fortress, 
was replaced by a Monsieur de Bonpart, as 
governor. The daughter of the latter, just 
emerging from childhood to womanhood, 
grew up with this mystery around her. She 
had seen the graceful figure of the masked 
prisoner promenading at night upon the ter- 
race and at worship in the chapel, where he 
was forbidden to speak or uncover his face, 
the soldiers in attendance having their 
pieces always pointed toward him, if he 
should attempt to do either. She discov- 
ered that her father always treated him with 
the greatest respect, serving him bareheaded 
and standing. His table-service was of mass- 
ive silver, his dress of the richest velvet, he 
wore the finest linen and most costly lace. 
She had heard her father accidentally speak 
of him as “the Prince.” No wonder that 
his sad fate occupied her thoughts by day 
and his noble figure haunted her dreams by 
night. She, too, was very young and beau- 





chapel. He sang beautifully, and was a 
very skillful performer on the guitar. It is 
said she climbed the rocks under the castle 
terrace and sang sweet songs to the poor 
captive. Thus a romantic love sprang up 
between them, and as it gained strength, 
the young girl dared to purloin the keys 
from her father and so obtained access to 
the prisoner. When the governor discovered 
his child’s treachery, he was struck with the 
greatest dismay. His oath was binding upon 
him to put immediately to death any one 
who had spoken to the prisoner. But she 
confessed her love for him and pleaded pite- 
ously for her young life. The captive also, 
to whom the governor was much attached, 
joined his prayers to hers and implored that 
they might be made man and wife, and then 
the secret would be safe. The governor was 
not stern enough to immolate his child, and 
perhaps a gleam of ambition may have 
flashed across his mind, as, in the event of 
the death of Louis XIV. the prisoner would 
be acknowledged and his daughter sit on 
the throne of France. However, their nup- 
tials were performed by the priest of the 
castle in the dead of night, and all were 
swom to secrecy. From this union two 
children were born. A _ whisper of this 
reaching the ears of the Minister, the Mar- 
quis of Louvois, the prisoner was immedi- 
ately removed to the Bastile for safer keep- 
ing; and the mother, the priest, and gov- 
ernor disappeared. ‘The children were sent 
to Corsica, to be brought up in obscurity 
under the name of their grandfather, Bon- 
part, which was corrupted into Buonaparte. 
And thus, says the legend, Providence 
avenged the wrongs of the twin-brother of 
Louis XIV. and restored the oldest branch 


tiful and their eyes occasionally met in ! of the Bourbon line to the throne of France. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


National Politics. 


WE are cursed with personal politics. Men, and 
not measures, have been uppermost in the political 
discussions of the past season. Whether General 
Grant is to have a third term of office, whether this 
man is to go to the Senate, and that man to the 
House, whether “ rings ”’ shall rule, whether cliques 
of office-holders, or outside intriguers, who seek 
their places, shall prevail; whether “ Butlerism” 
or “anti-Butlerism’’ shall dominate—these have 
been the questions above all others,—questions of 
not the faintest vital significance, except to the 
men whose personal and political fortunes are bound 
up in them. In these questions of personal politics, 





the great masses of the people have not the slight- 
est interest. They do not care whether General 
Grant has a third term, or a thirty-third term. They 
do not care whether this or that man represents 
them, or whether one set of men or another live 
upon the salaries and spoils of public office, so long 
as their work is well done, and the great political, 
industrial, and financial interests of the country are 
fairly and prosperously managed. 

We have to-day, in this country, all the ordinary 
conditions of prosperity and wealth. The granaries 
of the land are filled to overflowing. The earth has 
yielded bountifully her products ; the means of inter- 
communication by rivers and railways are all that 
can be desired; we are at peace with other nations; 
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we have unparalleled mineral resources; we grow 
among ourselves the products of all climes ; and, in 
financial circles, there is little debt and no undue 
stretch of the credit system; yet we are not pros- 

rous. The farmer gets no adequate return for 
his labor while wheat sells at the Western centers 
for eighty cents a bushel; manufacturers are shut out, 
or working on half time; building has been greatly 
checked or almost entirely stopped in the cities; 
laborers by thousands are out of work and lying 
idle; the goods of the merchants lie unmoved upon 
their shelves, and the “ business ’”’ of the country is 
stagnant. What does this mean? It means, simply, 
that the legislation of the past has been unwise. It 
means, simply, that the men who have managed 
our national affairs have not understood their busi- 
ness. It means that the affairs of the nation are in 
the hands of small men who are not up to the 
emergency. In short, to come at once at the root 
of the matter, it means that the richest nation will, 
in time, starve to death on a diet of paper lies. This 
is the long and the short of it. Our financial sys- 
tem is rotten at the core. We can sometimes cross 
a gulf by “suspension,”’ or temporary repudiation, 
but we cannot circumnavigate the globe with it. 
This latter we have undertaken to do, and the craft 


is going to pieces. We believe that all sensible | 
men, who have no personal politics to push, have | 


arrived at the conclusion that there is to be no per- 
manent revival of business until our monetary sys- 
tem has been placed upon the gold basis. If Gen. 
Grant, standing by his declared policy of a speedy 
return to specie payments, can rally influence 
enough to carry this policy into enactment, then the 
people want him for a third term; otherwise they 
want somebody else who can do what he has failed 
to do. 

“If one member suffers, all the other members 
suffer with it.”” This declaration of the Bible was 
never better illustrated than in the result to the na- 
tion of the condition of things at the South. The 
civil war has retired into history, but through all 
the weary years that have followed it, the South 
has failed to get upon its legs again. It has been 
cursed by carpet-baggers, who, yoked to the negro 
element, have pitted Romecives against the resident 
intelligence, and kept those States in a constant 
broil. Taxation has been murderous, and corrup- 
tion the rule; and no matter how sound our finan- 
cial policy may become, it will not cure all our ills 
until the South is at peace, her industry thoroughly 
and beneficently reorganized, the mercenary scoun- 
drels, who have fattened on her troubles, expelled 
by force of public opinion, and the political elements 
of the section reconciled to each other. So long as 
there exists in the South a well-recognized and 
powerful class of men, whose interest it is to keep 
up the dissensions between the two races, there 
can be no peace. The President that the people 
want is one who can devise and execute a polic 
that will harmonize the South, and restore to healt 
and soundness that vast section of our common 
country which is now diseased, and which seriously 
affects the remainder. If General Grant’s policy 
in the past and present tends to this restoration,— 
and he has had a long and fair trial,—then the 
people want him for a third term; otherwise, they 
do not want him. And if the men who seek for 
places in the National Legislature are men who ap- 
preciate the situation, and are determined that the 
South shall have peace and prosperity, we want 
them; otherwise we do not want them. A sound 
financial policy, fair dealing among all classes, and 
toward all sections—these are all that are needed 








to restore to our nation its prosperity. Who will 
give us these? 

The country is suffering for lack of true states- 
manship. The men in political life most talked of 
to-day are politicians and partisans—men entirely 
unable to grasp the principles of good government, 
and intent only on pushing their schemes for per- 
sonal aggrandizement and party supremacy. These 
are not the men to give what we need, and what 
we must have before the country can arrive at a 
peaceful prosperity. Our laws are party measures, 
or party compromises; our policy is a medley of 
make-shifts and expedients; our wisdom shows 
itself in results to be folly, and our statesmanship is 
chicanery. If a third term of office could, by any 
possibility, mean a term of direct drift toward a 
sound financial basis, toward the uprooting of cor- 
ruption in high places, toward the destruction of 
political rings, toward the substitution of statesmen 
for demagogues in the National Legislature, toward 
the harmony of the political elements in the South, 
and the banishment of its manifold causes of con- 
fusion and complaint, then the people are ready for 
a third term of Grant, or of any man in place under 
him. What the people want is the thing. The 
man is not of the slightest consequence to anybody, 
but himself and his dependents and friends. 


Room at the Top. 


To the young men annually making their en- 
trance upon active life, with great ambitions, con- 
scious capacities and high hopes, the prospect is, in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred, most perplexing. 
They see every avenue to prosperity thronged with 
their superiors in experience, in social advantages, 
and in the possession of all the elements and condi- 
tions of success. Every post is occupied, every 
office filled, every path crowded. Where shall they 
find room? It is related of Mr. Webster that 
when a young lawyer suggested to him that the 
profession to which he had devoted himself was 
overcrowded, the great man replied: “ Young man, 
there is always room enough at the top.” Never 
was a wiser or more suggestive word said. There 
undoubtedly is always room enough where excel- 
lence lives. Mr. Webster was not troubled for 
lack of room. Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun were 
never crowded. Mr. Evarts, Mr. Cushing, and Mr. 
O’Conor have plenty of space around them. Mr. 
Beecher, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Hall, Mr. Phillips Brooks 
would never know, in their personal experience, 
that it was hard to obtain a desirable ministerial 
charge. The profession is not crowded where they 
are. Dr. Brown-Sequard, Dr. Willard Parker, Dr. 
Hammond, are not troubled for space for their 
elbows. When Nélaton died in Paris, he died like 
Moses on a mountain. When Von Graefe died in 
Berlin, he had no neighbor at his altitude. 

It is well, first, that all young men remember that 
nothing will do them so much injury as quick and 
easy success, and that nothing will do them so much 
good as a struggle which teaches them exactly what 
there is in them, educates them gradually to its use, 
instructs them in personal economy, drills them into 
a patient and persistent habit of work, and keeps 
them at the foot of the ladder until they become 
strong enough to hold every step they are enabled 
to gain. The first years of every man’s business or 
professional life are years of education. They are 
intended to be, in the order of nature and Provi- 
dence. Doors do not open to a man until he is 
prepared to enter them. The man without a wed- 
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ding ent may get in surreptitiously, but he 
rae A we goes out with a flea in his ear. We 


think it is the experience of most successful men 
who have watched the course of their lives in retro- 
spect, that whenever they have arrived at a point 
where they were thoroughly prepared to go u 
higher, the door to a higher place has swung bac 
of itself, and they have heard the call to enter. The 
old die, or voluntarily retire for rest. The best men 
who stand ready to take their places will succeed to 
their position and its honors and emoluments. 

The young men will say that only a few can reach 
the top. That is true, but it is also true that the 
further from the bottom one goes, the more scatter- 
ing the neighborhood. One can fancy, for illustra- 
tion, that every profession and every calling is pyr- 
amidal in its living constituency, and that while only 
one man is at the top, there are several tiers of men 
below him who have plenty of elbow room, and that 
it is only at the base that men are so thick that they 
pick the meat out of one another’s teeth to keep 
them from starving. If a man has no power to get 
out of the rabble at the bottom, then he is self-con- 
victed of having chosen a calling or profession to 
whose duties he has no adaptation. 

The grand mistake that young men make, durin 
the first ten years of their business and professiona 
life, is in idly waiting for their chance. They seem 
to forget, or they do not know, that during those 
ten years they enjoy the only leisure they will ever 
have. After ten years, in the natural course of 
things, they will be absorbingly busy. There will 
then be no time for reading, culture, and study. If 
they do not become thoroughly grounded in the 
principles and practical details of their profession 
during those years; if they do not store their minds 
with useful knowledge ; if they do not pursue habits 
of reading and observation, and social intercourse, 
which result in culture, the question whether they 
will ever rise to a a place where there is room 
enough for them will be decided in the negative. 
The young physicians and young lawyers who sit 
idly in their offices, and smoke and lounge away the 
time “waiting for something to turn up,” are by 
that course fastening themselves for life to the lower 
stratum, where their struggle for a bare livelihood 
is to be perpetual. The first ten years are golden 
years, that should be filled with systematic reading 
and observation. Everything that tends to profes- 
sional and personal excellence should be an object 
of daily pursuit. To such men the doors of success 
open of themselves at last. Work seeks the best 
hands, as naturally as water runs down hill; and it 
never seeks the hands of a trifler, or of one whose 
only recommendation for work is that he needs it. 
Young men do not know very much any way, and 
the time always comes to those who become worthy, 
when they look back with wonder upon their only 
good opinion of their acquirements and themselves. 

There is another point that ought not to be over- 
looked in the treatment of this subject. Youn 
men look about them and see a great measure o 
worldly success awarded to men without principle. 
They see the trickster crowned with public honors, 
they see the swindler rolling in onath. they see the 


sharp man, the overreaching man, the unprincipled 
man, the liar, the demagogue, the time-server, the 
trimmer, the scoundrel who cunningly manages, 
though constantly ry moral law and tramp- 


ling upon social courtesy, to keep himself out of the 
clutches of the legal police, carrying off the prizes 
of wealth and place. All this is a demoralizing 
puzzle and a fearful temptation; and multitudes of 
young men are not strong enough to stand before 
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it. They ought to understand that in this wicked 
world there is a great deal of room where there is 
integrity. Great trusts may be sought by scoun- 
drels, but great trusts never seek them; and perfect 
integrity is at a premium even among scoundrels. 
There are some trusts that they will never confer 
on each cther. There are occasions when they need 
the services of true men, and they do not find them 
in shoals and in the mud, but alone and in pure 
water, 

In the realm of eminent acquirements and emi- 
nent integrity there is always room enough. Let 
no young man of industry and perfect —7 
despair because his profession or calling is crowded. 
Let him always remember that there is room enough 
at the top, and that the question whether he is ever 
to reach the top, or rise above the crowd at the base 
of the pyramid, will be decided by the way in which 
he improves the first ten years of his active life in 
securing to himself a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, and a sound moral and intellectual 
culture. 


Ritualism. 


A coop deal has been learned by the people at 
large about the root and growth of Ritualism in the 
Episcopal Church through the debates of the late 
Episcopal Convention in this city. There is an 
opinion among the Low Church - en, some- 
what widely spread, and, privately at least, fully ex- 
pressed, that there are Jesuit priests in the Church 
who are, and have for some time been, engaged in 
an attempt to lead their flocks through an elaborate 
Ritualism over into the Catholic Church. It isa 
grave charge to make, and a poisonous suspicion to 
entertain. The drift of Ritualism toward Catholi- 
cism is, however, evident to all outside of the Church 
as well as within. It is not strange that it should 
be regarded with serious apprehension, and it is 
pleasant to Christians of all Protestant sects to wit- 
ness the strength of the protest against it. 

We have been particularly interested in the ex- 
pressions of thought and feeling upon the subject 
that have appeared in communications to the news- 
papers. An intelligent letter from a layman pre- 
sents an inquiry into the causes of the entrance of 
Ritualism into the Church, and finds, at least to the 
writer’s own satisfaction, that by uncovering every 
root and tracing every fiber, “its life, its nourish- 
ment, its support, is derived from the Protestant 
dogma of the priesthood.” He adds: “ Destroy 
this and your upas-tree dies, and your apostolic and 
spiritual ana will flourish.”” He finds the 
Episcopal priesthood clothed with many of the pre- 
rogatives of the Romish priesthood. The candi- 
date for priesthood, in his ordination, hears from 
the Bishop the words: “ Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a priest; whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” The writer 
then goes on to say: “Expunge, then, from your 
liturgy the name of priest; abolish the office, and 
with it the assumptions of the priesthood, and you 
will destroy the very stronghold of Ritualism. 
Abolish it, and the exotic will have no soil in which 
to grow.’’ Let us quote still further: “ Both the 
name and office of a priest are unscriptural. There 
is now only one priest—‘the great High Priest, 
who is sed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of 
God.’ There is now no intercessor but He. ‘No 
more sacrifice remaineth for sin;’ it was made in 
the body of His flesh once for all. Abolish the 
name and office of priest from your liturgy, and the 
minister of the gospel will be to the people of his 
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charge what, and only what, he was ordained to be 
—their servant and instructor.” 

The form of this address leads us to suppose that 
our ‘‘layman” is an outsider, belonging to an- 
other Protestant sect; but we have another com- 
munication at hand from an insider, who defends 
his Ritualism. In the Nicene Creed, he says, the 
church expresses its belief in one baptism for the 
remission of sins; and, therefore, he believes that 
in that sacrament sins are really remitted. The 
Prayer-Book thanks God that the ve Saag child is 
“regenerate.” He, therefore, speaking for the 
Ritualists under the pronoun “we,” believes in 
“baptismal regeneration.” He believes that the 
priest has power to remit sins. He believes that 
when St. Paul said, “ We have an altar,’’ he spoke 
the truth and no lie; and that when Christ, in 
instituting the Eucharist, said: ‘‘ This is my body;” 
* * * This is my blood,” he meant it literally, 
and that “ we do really receive in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment the body and blood of Christ.” 

The question, then, whether the root of Ritual- 
ism exists in the accepted dogmas of the church is 
of supreme importance. If it can be shown that 
Ritualism is a natural outgrowth of the dogmas of 
the priesthood, “ baptismal regeneration,’’ “the 
real presence,”’ etc., then either the dogmas are 
without any legitimate foundation in scripture, or 
Ritualism is a matter, not of reprehension, but of 
toleration or development. If the root is good, the 
tree is good. If the tree is bad, the root is bad; 
and if the fibers of the latter can be traced directly 
back to the former, it will take something more 
than a “canon” directed against Ritualism to 
eradicate it. So long as the root remains, it will 
constantly send up its sprouts, and pruning will 
not only increase them, but develop abnormal 
growths. 

Every Christian sect lugs along its bundle of 
lumber and its budget of mistakes, and it becomes 
no one of them to be harshly critical of its sisters. 
We have, for many years, had a tenderly friendly 
feeling for the Episcopal Church. There is nothing 
that can harm it, in which we should rejoice. Its 
liturgy, which brings into active participation in 
public —_ all the people, and its recognition of 
the real church membership of its baptized children, 
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IN his “ Myths of the Rhine” Saintine makes light 
of grand Odin himself, and all the gods. You have 
to consider well, now and then, in order to find out 
whether or not he is joking. It is not unlike War- 
ner’s trick; you hardly know whether or not this 
is the place to smile; whether you are smiling at 
some one else or at yourself. After Saintine (in the 
book lately published here) comes Doré, and makes 
a screaming farce of it all. 

It is so easy to make the sublime ridiculous, that 
one of the wonders of art is the keeping all taint 
of the ridiculous from the sublime. In the sublim- 
est of all written Comedies, how near the poet 
walks, at times, by the perilous edge of the ludi- 
crous, as well as by the equally perilous edge of the 
apparently commonplace and trivial, and yet with- 
out shadow of derogation! The grand and stately 
flow of Dante's story carries along with it all human 











stand as a perpetual memorial of its superiority in 
these respects to the prevalent Protestant sects 
among which it has its life. Other sects are be- 
ginning to reach toward it, and to grasp at the high 
policy and the fruitful truth of which it is the ex- 
emplar, but it holds to doctrines and cherishes ten- 
dencies that are a grief to some and an offense to 
others. Ritualismis no more the natural outgrowth 
of its doctrine of the priesthood than is that notion 
of exclusiveness which arrogates te the church the 
title of Zze Church. The failure on the part of the 
Church to recognize any ordination to pastoral 
functions but its own as valid and legitimate, the 
talk about the “apostolic succession,”’—all this is a 
grief and an offense to the great body of the Pro 
testant clergy and the Protestant Church who are 
carrying on, conscientiously and efficiently, the 
Christian work of the nation. 

The great non-Episcopal sects of the country 
cannot fail to remember an attempt at exclusive- 
ness, made in the time of the Master, when his 
disciples blamed some who were found working in 
His name, because they followed not with them. 
They cannot fail to remember the rebuke adminis- 
tered to thent on that occasion by Him who spoke 
with authority. Neither can they fail to see that 
the modern form of exclusiveness has its root in that 
same doctrine of the priesthood from which Ritual- 
ism so naturally springs. They look on and see 
how Catholicism has run into Ritualism in just the 
extreme degree in which it entertains this same 
doctrine, and they find that Church exclusive in the 
same degree—to the degree of declaring them 
heretics for whom there is no salvation. 

It is impossible for them, therefore, to regard 
with indifference this great discussion. They see 
Ritualism and exclusiveness alike flowing logically 
and legitimately from a common fountain, and 
any discussion of the nature of that fountain in- 
in with them, the question of Christian brother- 
hood and good neighborhood. To them Ritualism 
is simply childish nonsense—a sort of imitation of 
a temple service which never had any meaning in it 
except in its educating power upon a rude and 
brutal people who had no idea of The ques- 
tion of equality and Christian good fellowship is one 
that touches them more nearly and more vitally. 
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incidents, the little and light as well as the impos- 
ing. Instead of the great suffering from contact 
with the small, the latter takes on dignity from the 
august aS 

f you have “ The Poetical Works of John Mil- 
ton,” printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 eapside, 
MDCCCXLI, you will be kind enough to turn to 
page 449, and cast your eye upon the picture oppo- 
site. Didst ever behold such impossible vistas, 
waves, lightnings, clouds? Look at that strange 
creature tossing its limbs in the hollow just under 
the wrecked ship, and at that curious manikin 
standing with outstretched arms in a circle of light 
on top of the tower on the cliff! Then tell me why 
it is that, with all its absurd details, the picture 
itself is not absurd—that Turner’s design is, indeed, 
not unworthy of its association with the poets 





lament ? 
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“Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless 


eep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas?” 


There was no storm, by the way, for, as Milton 
expressly says: 


“The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d; 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.” 


Young Edward King (the Lycidas of the Mon- 
ody), in fact, went to sea ‘‘in a very crazy vessel,” 
which struck on a sunken rock, not far from the 
English coast. 


NOWHERE do we see the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous brought nearer together than on the stage. It 
is a test that the little actor cannot stand, and one 
for which the great actor is always ready. In Ameri- 
ca, where often we see but one good actor on 
the stage at a time, the ordeal is indeed hard. If 
anything could have made Miss Cushman’s Meg 
Merrilies ridiculous, it was the crowd of ridiculous 
persons who surrounded her on the stage at Booth’s 
theater—only two or three of those who had anything 
to say performing without buffoonery or vulgarity. 

I happened to see Salvini play Hamlet one Satur- 
day night at a manufacturing town in a neighborin 
State. It was neither an elegant nor welb-enpeiated 
theater; it was the night the “hands” appear in 
full force in the gallery. The so-called fashionable 
portion of the audience numbered perhaps fifty 
souls; the company were evidently bored and out 
of sorts, and played, most of them, in a spiritless, 
dragging fashion. But the gallery made up in good 
humor and liveliness whatever was lacking of those 
_— on the part of the actors themselves. 

hen the ghost of Hamlet’s father rose majestic 
from the under-world and caught his mosquito-net 
in the trap-door, they cheered him through all his 
frantic efforts to jerk himself loose ; they manifested 
their sympathy with Hamlet’s psychological difficul- 
ties by the groans with which they accompanied 
the immortal soliloquy; though cloaked under a 
foreign idiom, they saw the point of all Ophelia’s 
jokes in the famous mad scene; and when, in the 
final act, the festal goblet was brought upon the 
Stage, they called clamorously but good-naturedly 
upon the king to “set up the crowd.” A citizen of 
the place apologized for this eccentric behavior, on 
the ground that they had supposed Salvini to be an 
Irish actor; but when they found that he was a 
Dutchman—well, then they went in for a good time. 

As for Hamlet himself, how gracious, how im- 
pressive, how memorable! 


THOSE persons for whom the sublime is impaired 
by any suggestion of the ridiculous, belong to that 
unfortunate part of mankind who are unable to see 
things in their true proportions. From this class 
come the professors of Half Truths, and those 
marplots and misery-makers who misapply the for- 
tunate “art of putting things.” That Lacinda’s 
eye is of a delicate azure all the world knows. On 
her fond complacency enters Belinda with the dis- 
covery of a = ~* tinge of unlovely green in the eye 
of Lucinda. In vain you say that, seen rightly, the 
suspicion of viridian gives a sharper and more win- 





ning luster. 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” 


The world is full enough of illusion, perplexity, 
and darkness. There is hardly any evil thing thai 
can be said that has not enough of truth in it to 
make it seem, in our less buoyant moments, to be 
after all the pervading, the reigning verity. There 
is a famous critic who always uses the word “woman” 
as a synonym for the word “idiot.” There have 
been famous moralists with whom Christianity ap- 
peared to stand for Superstition. 


Poor Mérimée, did he know that they would be 
proclaimed upon the housetops, these letters of his 
to the Unknown, down to the very “last letter, written 
two hours before his death?”” Where does that 
brief, pathetic foot-note come from, by the way ? 
Who prepared these confidences for the press ? Was 
it the painter, from whom the publisher received 
the manuscript—or, was it the Unknown herself? 
That they should be printed in a book,—was that, 
indeed, a part of the cynicism—gentle, and half 
expressed—with which they were written? “Re- 
member to distrust,’? was the motto of this sensi- 
tive, unhappy child of the Second Empire. It is not 
difficult to discern the sources of Mérimée’s literary 
malady. 

But there is a pessimism of style which is as un- 
pleasant as the moral pessimism is unhealthy. So 
charming a writer as Prof. Masson, in his book, 
just pu fished, —« Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Other Essays,’’—furnishes some notable examples of 
this. Speaking of Shelley, he says: “Again, in 
his ‘Invocation to the West Wind,’ in which, ex- 

ressly imploring it to be Ais spirit, he dedicates 
imself, as it were, to the meteorological forever : 


“*O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

7 * . . 7 *. 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is! 
What if my Laoves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet’ though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened Earth 
The trumphet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?’” 

But perhaps Masson is not the only master-critic 
somewhat marred by too much wit. That he is a 
master-critic, no one need be told who has read 
these bright and entertaining and often profound 
essays. 

WHEN the art of putting things crookedly is pro- 
fessed by a person who writes histories—what a 
pestilent thing is that! Here is a whole generation 
of men engaged in enterprises of little and great mo- 
ment. Some of them fighting their neighbors, other 
some digging canals, building monuments, making 
pictures or devoting themselves with more or less in- 
telligence and sincerity to a cause which represents 
to them the greatest good. Theydie, and are laid with 
their fathers. Then along comes Monsieur Penman, 
who chooses to write about them, upon what knowl- 
edge, with what discernment, prejudice and crook- 
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edness, may please the gods; a certain vigor and 

icturesqueness of speech wins the world to read 
aa forthwith and for all time, that genera- 
tion is made visible to mankind only by means of 
the colored lights this one man’s puny hands can 


hold up. Your own historical ancestor baving been, 
as you devoutly believe, stupidly or maliciously 
maligned, what recourse have you—except to com- 
pile a phlet full of tiresome documents, which 
will find no acceptance whatever in the publicschools! 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


In Memoriam—A Christmas Suggestion. 


THE custom of giving memorial windows to 
churches has become common among us of late 
years, and there is something true and beautiful in 
the idea which will prevent its falling into disuse. 
There is such a hungry feeling in all our hearts to 
keep a place in the world for our dead—to make 
them in some degree real and dear to others as they 
are tous. It seems a natural and right thing to do 
to blend their shadowy memories with the softened 
light that comes to us on God’s day, or with the 
faces of saint and martyr rising before us as we 
kneel in prayer. The feeling is so strong and so 
universal that any extravagance in its expression is 
readily forgiven. Fashionable funerals and gaudy 
monuments have called out savage sarcasm from 
the press lately, and even remonstrance from the 
pulpit; but we are not sure that the blame belongs 
to the mourners to whom it is given, or to the 
*‘ snobbish all-prevalent American love of display,” 
which, it is alleged, finds here its last and most 
offensive utterance. The poor Irish widow. who 
spends the money which would have kept her’ chil- 
dren for the winter, in “a dacent funeral for Path- 
rick,”—hacks, and burning candles, and white 
gloves,—does it, we would fin believe, not from a 
stagy love of excitement, but with the fond, foolish 
hope that somehow Patrick knows and is pleased ; 
and the dweller on Murray Hill whose dead is 
snatched when the last breath is yet on its lips, to 
be barred from her by forms and ceremonies—to be 
heaped with floral offerings and borne to the grave 
amid pompous drapery and the glitter and show of 
liveried equipages, yields to custom only that she 
may not seem to the public to slight the memory 
which she would be glad all the world should honor. 
Human nature is just as loyal, and just as tender 
in a brown-stone front as in an Irish cabin, and 
much more apt to feel pomp an insult, and the 
sorrow of an undertaker a mockery of its real grief. 
But human nature is weak and off guard on such a 
day, and the undertaker is as ready and watchful as 
death itself. 

One of the most pathetic memorials of a dead 
child we have ever seen was in a stately mansion 
belonging to one of the Brahmin class, as Holmes 
calls it, of New England. It was the chamber of 
the daughter, who was dead; an only child, who 
had been very fair and more beloved than even only 
children are. The chamber, full of light and luxury 
and beauty, was made ready for her coming every 
morning. There were her old school-books, there 
was the soft white bed, the dainty dresses in the 
wardrobe, the little slippers by the fire; and there, 
day after day, sat the mother waiting, waiting. The 
dreariness, the hopeless hope, the pity of it all, was 
something never to be forgotten. 

Last week we chanced to pass through a hospital 





sustained expressly for poor children. The wards 
were sunny and cheerful; the fresh morning wind 
from a broad, bright river blew in at the open win- 
dows; inside there were patient, motherly nurses ; 
without, green grass and waving trees, scarlet and 
golden with the early frosts. The children, brought 
out of miserable homes in filthy tenement houses, 
lay clean and sweet each in his little cosy bed, or 
sat up on the pillow in a white night-slip, hugging, 
as we noticed, a doll or toy. {It seemed to us that 
here Christ’s charity lingered among men in its 
simplest, most direct form. It seemed as if here the 
old German legend might be true, and that on 
Christmas morning, if the Christ-child did come 
back to earth with the form and face his loving 
mother knew, it would be to these poor babies he 
would come, to leave his blessing on them and those 
who had cared for them. 

At the head of each bed was a card bearing the 
name of the person by whose charity it was kept, 
year after year ready, for a helpless little inmate. 

ut upon one—in the sunniest corner—there was 
no name, only the words: “In memory of my 
baby.” “An unknown a, the matron said. 
o oe had lost her only child.”’ Instead of carved 
altar-piece, or stately monument, or stained memo- 
rial window, she had this little bed, and the poor 
baby in it was saved from want and death. Over it 
was a picture of the Christ-child smiling, with his 
hands outstretched. 

The little story of this memorial offering seems 
to us to belong to this Christmas season, when all 
the Christian world is giving gifts. There are so 
many ways to make ourown children about the hearth 
happy and glad—so many people to tell us how to 
do it. But many of us have hidden away the 
memory of a little face that is not here, that never 
will be here again, to which even in heaven we 
would fain bring back for a moment the old home 
smile. 

There are the sick children suffering in their filthy 
homes; there is room yet in the hospitals for other 
memorial beds; and we have faith or superstition 
enough to believe that when one of these little ones 
on earth is tenderly cared for, the child whom Christ 
holds in his arms above knows it, and is glad. 


A Plea for “‘ Handles." 


THERE is a little catechism in the Anglican Book 
of Common Prayer, in which the catechist, desiring 
to lead his “good child” up to the consideration 
of certain very high matters of doctrine and duty, 
begins (after the manner of catechists) with one 
or two simple inquiries extremely remote, and ap- 
parently irrelevant. By these the attention of the 
young victim is pe engaged, and +. natural ap- 
prehension of difficulty or distress in the process to 
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which he is about to be subjected is disarmed. This 
is the innocent-looking way in which the document 
commences : 

“ Question.—What is your name ? 

“Answer.—N. or M.” ( But why this arbitrary “N. 
or M.” instead of the obvious “A. or B.” or the 
hardly less natural “‘ Y. or Z.”’, is a question for the 
commentators and one into which, unwilling to be 
swerved from the practical purpose of this essay, 
we decline to enter.) 

“ Question,—Who gave you this name? 

“ Answer.--My godfathers and godmothers in 
my baptism; wherein I was ” 

But here we find ourselves at once on controverted 
ground and begin to be in instant danger of that 
strife of tongues which always rages over great 
matters and things too high for us, whereunto we 
cannot attain. We desire merely to notice the fact 
that the “good child,” by the proper and serious 
consideration of his own Christian name, is lifted 
at once, as if ai pulling at its own little boots, 
into regions of high ethical and doctrinal disquisi- 
tion. Into these regions we forbear to follow him, 
designing only some humble preachment concern- 
ing one of the minor moralities which that same 
“N. or M.” suggests. 

It is gratifying that the little “ N. or M.”’ should 
be thus early taught to recognize a certain sanctity 
attaching to his Christian name. Even if there 
were no godfather or godmother to give it to him; 
even if it should come to him, in some uncanonical 
and unsacramental way, merely from his parents 
of natural generation, it should not take him long 
to understand that this name is for private and do- 
mestic and even religious uses, rather than for public 
and profane employment. When he leaves his 
home he leaves his “household name”’ behind him, 
to resume it when he is within those sacred precincts 
once more. Out in the world and among people of less 
intimate relationship he will presently discover, and 
not merely discover but demand, that those who 
have occasion to use his name take hold of it by 
some kind of a “ handle.” 

Perhaps the use of this figurative term is hardly 
yet acknowledged as legitimate in the application 
which a subtle but vulgar sense of humor oe given 
toit. It is, no doubt, an Americanism, belongi 
to the free and wild vocabulary of the =apueaeed 
West. But the very circumstances of its origin de- 
clare its expressiveness and value. A handle to a 
man’s name is a mark of advanced civilization, in a 
region where the leveling spirit of a fierce democ- 
racy has swept away conventional distinctions. Like 
“store-clothes” in a world of homespun, or “store- 
eat” in a land of perpetual “ saxafrax,” it suggests 
a higher sphere of being, it is eloquent, whether 
historically or prophetically, of a more complex and 
refined social order. It is even touching to notice 
how, as by a kind of instinct of self-preservation, a 
partly rude and barbarous society will cling to 
“handles” in its forms of address, sometimes exag- 
gerating to a preposterous extent the just and 
proper use of them. It is said that there are frontier 
counties where any man who, at any time, has 
owned a law-book, is thereby entitled to be ad- 
dressed as “Judge.” And we all know how, on 
the merest and most filmy suspicion of military ge- 
nius, or on the most faint and untrustworthy tradi- 
tions of militia service, the title of General or Col- 
onel, or any other rank not below a captaincy, is 
readily and without investigation conceded to any 
claimant, nay, even may be violently imposed upon 
“one if he does not actively reject it. Few things 
are more pleasing than to notice the ready amiable- 





ness with which, in phases of society a little more 
cultivated, academic titles are gratuitously bestowed 
by a confiding populace on persons who might oth- 
erwise be subjected to a long and injurious delay 
before they received them. ow often do we see 
Doctors of Divinity, whom only the grace of 
newspaper reporters has invested with that respect- 
able Rapes or Doctors of Medicine who have be- 
come such only in virtue of the invention of a ver- 
mifuge, or a liver pill, or a horse liniment, or a 
more or less seductive variety of bitters com- 
bining the delightful qualities of the inebriating cup 
with the serene safety of the beverage which total- 
abstinent zealots need not refuse. So it is quite 
marvelous to see the facility with which a man of 
humble —_ and useful but lowly calling may 
move unchallenged among men as titular Professor. 
He has kept a school, it may be, or he has been an 
usher in a school which some one else has kept. 
But if, presently removing to some field of labor 
other than that in which he hitherto has taught or 
(as Mr. Artemus Ward might say) has ushed, he 
desires to be henceforward known as Professor 
Smithers (let us say), Professor he shall be by un- 
disputed right. It is a convenient handle, and if 
one should analyze its meaning strictly, not without 
a fine etymological fitness. What he professes is a 
question of subordinate interest. hat he does 
profess, whether there be more or less of perform- 
ance following, is an obvious fact. And so we have, 
not only in school-rooms but also in concert-rooms, 
and hippodromes, and circuses, and prize-rings, 
Professors innumerable of more or less valuable 
sciences and arts. 

The same tendency in respect to “ handles’? may 
be observed in the denomination of institutions as 
well as of private individuals. It was a vandal spirit 
which possessed that churl who, underneath the 
sign on which the words “SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES” declared the high intent and 
expectation of a frontier educational establishment 
(of attainments as yet unfulfilled and modest), 
scrawled, with felonious chalk or charcoal, the need- 
less and derogatory comment ‘‘a//so a gals skule.”” 
If an institutian of learning has nothing else, is it 
not, surely, something that it has a handle to its 
name? Ana if the handle be of disproportionate 
magnitude, a charity that thinketh no evil will choose 
to discover in that fact a sign of high aspiration and 
endeavor, and will hope, not wholly against hope, 
that the thing may some time grow to the portent- 
ous dimensions which its name requires. We vex 
our souls unduly, though not unnaturally, when we 
find that a “Conservatory of Music” is so much 
like what we used to call a singing school; or a 
“Temple and Emporium of Fashion,” not greatly 
different from a dry-goods and fancy store; or a 
“Strictly honorable and equitably-conducted Gift 
Enterprise,” to be really indistinguishable from an 
old-fashioned lottery; or a‘*Sample Room” to be 
that vulgar nuisance, a nasty grog-shop. These 

tic orientalisms of speech are not to be too 
arshly judged; and we shall be more tolerant of 
them when we consider the evil of the opposite ex- 
treme, upon which it is the purpose of the present 
essay to invoke general public indignation. 

For, sometimes we do get glimpses of an extra- 
ordinary state of society in which this opposite 
extreme prevails, and the total and demoralizing 
disregard of handles is painfully noticeable; a soci- 
ety which has returned to the simplicity of first 
principles and endeavors to ae the familiarities 
of the most sacred privacy into the noisy publicity 
of the outside world. It is not the scrupulous aus- 
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terity of the Quaker, whose conscience will not suf- 
fer him to call any man master or make use of any 
redundancy of formal and complimentary address, 
that we object to. There is dignity enough in the 
formal informality of his simple speech to save 
it from contempt or harm. George Fox waiting 
upon the Lord Protector and calling him by his 
Christian name, and speaking peace upon his house, 
according as motion and utterance were given, is at 
the furthest possible remove from the familiari- 
ties which we deprecate. He is a queer enough 
figure in his leather breeches, but he is certainly re- 
spectable. ‘‘ Friend” is a very Christian kind of 
handle and good enough for almost any use. Un- 
fortunately the modern sentimentalism which has 
discarded handles is of too slobbery and spurious 
a kind to run in such a simple mold. It delights 
in high, grandiloquent and ostentatious speech. Its 
tongue no man hath tamed or can tame. Its hair 
is long, its voice sonorous, its attitude self-conscious, 
melodramatic. Its joys are shouted out from house- 
tops for all the world to hear, printed in leaded col- 
umns, well displayed, for all the world to read. Its 
griefs, engrossed in manuscript for readier com- 
munication, may pierce the hearts of individuals, 
of squads, of congregations, of, as it were, five hun- 
dred brethren at once, amid floods of easy tears and 
shudders of delightful dread. Its shames, like fe- 
vered and unquiet sleepers, cannot rest till they have 
tossed off all their decent covering and lie exposed 
in flagrant and obtrusive nakedness. And when, at 
last, through ways peculiar to themselves, the indi- 
viduals who live and move in such an atmosphere 
of sentimental sham have reached the summit of 
their bad conspicuousness, are stalking up and down 
the columns of everybody's newspaper, are sitting 
down unbidden and unwelcome at everybody’s 
breakfast table, are introduced to everybody’s re- 
luctant and protesting acquaintance, so that there 
is a woe upon us if we do not know them and a 
double woe upon us if we do, one thing is presently 
noticeable (when a little coolness of judicial criti- 
cism becomes possible), and that is that no mother’s 
son (or daughter) of them all has left himself a handle 
to his name. “ Leave handles hopelessly behind,” 
they seem to say, all ye who enter into this new 
world of ours, of gush and sentiment! Hencefor- 
ward let us be to one another, at first sight, familiar 
as household words. The coarse and brutal world, 
outside, may cling to outworn forms and cherish 
still its antiquated handles. As for us, we will be 
simple ‘Ns’ or ‘ Ms,’ like the ‘ good child’ in the 
catechism. When we have to do with one an- 
other, when we have to do with those outside us, 
even, let us overleap conventionalities, and grasp 
the untitled name, the unprotected personality.” 
Whereupon the world Peholds, with wonder and 


disgust, how it is always Thomas, and Richard, and 
Henry, and never Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jones, or Mr. 
Robinson; how it is always John and never Mr. 
Smith; how, if there be women among the dram- 
atis persona, it is with a like disregard of conven- 
tional methods of address that they are known, 
whether they be maiden or matron, festive or de 


mure, lofty or lowly, all being alike untitled. So- 
phronia, and Celia, and Sacharissa, greet and are 
greeted thus and only thus, not among themselves 
only, but among the miscellaneous Toms, and Dicks, 
and Harrys, of the other sex. Ingenious and pleas- 
ing “Ns and Ms”’ they surely are, even if nothing 
else. And if they do not perfectly resemble in all 
ways the “good child” of the Catechism, if some- 
times we cannot resist the wish that the godfathers 
and godmothers, or parents of natural generation, 





armed with birch, or shingle, or slipper, or any fit 
insignia of authority and instruments of reproof, 
might resume jurisdiction for a while, and Ho mae. 
them to the world of nurseries and dark closets and 
tingling cuticle—why, at least we may find in them 
examples of the latent peril lurking in the too fa- 
miliar use of Christian names, and a justification of 
our serious and earnest “ plea for handles.” 

Perhaps it was not the sublimest poetry, but it 
was the soundest common sense (and that is almost 
as valuable) which the devout and graceful Cowper 
uttered, when, in his somewhat didactic “ De Amici- 
tia,”*he wrote these stanzas: 


‘* The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one has need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 


A similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defined, 
First fixes our attention ; 

So manners decent and polite, 

The same we practiced at first sight, 
Must save it from declension.” 


What the poor man would think if he lived now- 
adays, when the personages, little and great, who 
figure in our newspapers, are all “ Toms and Jacks,” 
and when they thump the universal public on its 
much-enduring back with their familiar confidences ; 
when the man of heaving heart and high Olympian 
soul, whom tempests drive to fling himself unbo- 
somed on the world, figures in all the drama as 
simple—Timothy ; when the heroic arbiter of desti- 
nies and reputations, who holds a waiting world in 
awe, by silence and by speech alike, is only—Fred ; 
when the reporter, who purloins our manuscripts 
and thrusts them into print, untimely, is upbraided 
gently as—Aurelius ; when the modest and retiring 
friend, whose life, diverted from the flowery walks 
of art, is made a burden by the cares of busy and 
laborious gossip, is dragged up and down the col- 
umns of an unsympathizing press as—Fred, again ; 
when the stern servant of the law, who presently 
becomes involved in necessary conduct of such mat- 
ters, is handled lightly with no handle at all, wheth- 
er personal or © cial, as only—James; and when 
no considerations of age, sex, or previous condj- 
tions, can secure for the unhappy women, whom an 
adverse fortune has entangled in its web, any, the 
slightest, right or title to a ‘handle;’ but they, 
too, are merely Janes and Sarahs and Marias! 
Would all this seem like cause, or would it seem 
like consequence, to the serene, pure-minded moral- 
ist, whose stanzas we have quoted, as he looked 
out upon the evil times on which he had fallen ? 

It is enough to drive one backwards into the high- 
flown orientalisms of the most absurd and artificial 
ages to consider how such familiarity breeds 
necessary and immediate contempt. It is an evil 
that we have all seen under the sun. It is one way 
in which the odious self-conceit of a ex- 
presses itself. A little man, who would be thought 
familiar with a great man, loves to speak of the — 
man in careless, easy, patronizing tones (be ind 
his back), by his first name, as, for example, “I 
said to Abraham or to Ulysses,”’ or, “ Henry or 
Horace said to me,” and the impression made upon 
the populace, not stopping to consider what an easy 
and transparent mockery this is, may sometimes be 
effectually false. Sometimes the great man may be so 
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lacking in dignity and proper self-assertion, that he 
suffers himself to be made the victim of such toady- 
ism, and tolerates it to his own face without rebuke. 
To be sure, he commonly will pay a heavy penalty 
for it in the inevitable degradation which he suffers 
from such false familiarity. Such leveling always 
brings the great man down without lifting the small 
one up. Perhaps in those old Puritanic times, 
which it is customary to decry with such abhorrence 
nowadays, there was overmuch reverence paid to 
the minister of the parish as he walked stately and 
severe among the people of his flock. But, at the 
worst, that error was less mischievous than the 
opposite extreme of easy freedom, which would 
make it possible for his young parishioners to speak 
of him, and even to speak to him with an unhandled 
liberty of speech, and call him “ Bill” or “ Sammy.” 
We should have grave doubts concerning our own 
possibility of usefulness, if such a style of inter- 
course prevailed in any congregations to which we 
were called to minister; or, if we were a Christian 
statesman (which is absurd) and found that we 
were known among the populace by our Christian 
name, however engaging might be such ease of 
manner on their part, and however encouraging to 
our hopes of victory at the ensuing caucus or con- 
vention, or election, there would be moments when 
we should surely sigh for ‘* some vast wilderness,” 
or for the dignified seclusion of some private sphere 
of duty. It is noteworthy how, when any really 
great man passes by death, or by an honorable re- 
tirement, out of the arena of politics into the history 
)f statesmanship, though he may have been at one 
time “ Abe” or “ Bill,” for campaign purposes, he 
is henceforward reverently and gravely handled 
with an orderly and decent manner of address. 
rhere is much virtue in a proper handle. There 
may be much vice where it is lacking. 

5o then we come to the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Such things as the conventional forms of 
courtesy, such conveniences as “handles,” are not 
to be classed among the adiaphora, or things indif- 
ferent. They are part of the apparatus with which 
society defends itself against demoralization. They 
are not everywhere the same, of course: they dif- 
fer in style, in size, in shape; but they are a con- 
stant sign of civilization and good morals. To us, 
in these days and in this land—to us, occidental and 
democratic though we be, they are as indispensable 
as in the Land of the White Elephant, for instance, 
where the king’s title takes away our breath as we 
try to speak it in its full length and loftiness. The 
handles to our names are not so large, to be sure, but 
they are more equally distributed, and every man 
has one belonging to him; and Pat, the bog-trotter, 
who becomes Misther O’Flaherty by immigration 
hither, is consciously and visibly ennobled by his 





new dignity. Giving a man a title does not neces 
sarily make him worthy of it, but it may help to do 
so; and a handle to his name’ may prove to be the 
means by which he shall be lifted to a higher level. 

There are various natural ramifications of our 
subject which we must not stop to consider. Con- 
cerning its bearing upon some questions of moral 
and social reform we have left ourselves no room to 
speak, remarking only, as we pass, that as for us at 
least, wild horses shall not draw us to support the 
female suffrage movement till its champions are 
solemnly committed against all profane use of Chris 
tian names. So long as these reformers call them 
selves and are calied “Ns, and Ms,” and more espe 
cially if in the diminutive forms to which the feminine 
mind so easily inclines, we are to know them a 
Ennies or Emmies, we shall decline to be reformed to 
any degree worth mentioning. Let us have handle 
to our names, and use them, handles first and re- 
forms afterward. Lillies and Rosies, Minnies and 
Hatties can never lead us in a civic reformation. 

Two maxims of Confucius shall close our hom- 
ily. “The master said, ‘the superior man is af- 
fable but not adulatory; the mean is adulatory 
but not affable.’’”’ And again, ‘The master said, 
‘the superior man has a dignified ease without 
pride; the mean man has pride without a dignified 
The superior man, in occidental phrase, 
The superior man respects 
his own and other people’s handles. A shrewd, 
queer teacher was this same master. Probably no 
one has ever remarked more acutely the intimate 
connection between deportment and what he calls, 
in some high, ethical sense, “ propriety ’’—between 
manners and morals (which are, after all, only a 
higher kind of manners). No affection, howsoever 
intimate, will suffer by the admixture with it of a 
decent reticence, by the expression of it through 
the manners of respectful courtesy. And in our 
more public conversation with our fellows we shall 
find a way of safety if we remember that there 
are among men these two distinct types which the 
Chinese morality recognizes as ‘the superior man” 
and “the mean man.” If the man with whom 
we deal, and with whose name we are concerned 
(whether we are speaking of him or to him), be a 
“mean man,” low and injurious and pitchy, he 
cannot harm us half so readily, we shall not be 
in so much danger of defilement, if we take him by 
his handle. Conversely, also, if he be (as possibly 
he may be) “a superior man,” we shall not be half 
so likely to do harm to him if we take him by his 
handle. There is safety in handles. They keep 
names and characters out of the dirt; and we can 
hardly sacrifice them without sacrificing with them 
things more valuable than themselves, that we can 
ill afford to jeopardize. 


Ae 
ease. 
does not “slop over.” 
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Some Heliotype Reproductions.* 


_ MANY a — student of art in our country will 
rise up and call Mr. Osgood blessed, for the cheap 
—. he gives them in their search after knowledge 
by his reproductions of the work of the old masters, 





* A Series of Studies, d 
y Raphael. 
M. T. B Eméric-David, Member of the Institute of France. 
American Edition, reproduced by the Heliotype Process. 


u designed and eng d after five painting 
With Historical and Critical Notes composed by 








of which the latest installment is now upon our 
table. Nothing so useful in the way of popularizing 
a knowledge of art history has been done since the 
“Penny Magazine” was started. There has been 
plenty of material provided for the rich and the well- 


Engravings of Frescoes after 4. and Correggio, by 
e 


Paolo Toschi. Reproduced by the liotype Process from 
the “Gray Collection of Engravings,” Harvard University. 
‘°. 


| Boston: James R. Osgood & C 
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to-do, but comparatively nothing for those whose 
small means will not allow them to purchase even 
such photographs, lithographs, and etchings as to 
wealthy people seem cheap. Suppose a young man 
or woman in our country, not living in any one of 
the larger cities, takes up in an earnest spirit the 
study of the History and Development of Art; is 
drawn to the subject by some instinct, and wishes 
to understand something about it Or, suppose a 
teacher wishes to instruct a class in this field of 
human effort—let either of them take up Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, or Rio, or Kiigler, or Mrs. Jameson, 
or any other accessible book on the History of 
Painting in Italy—where is he to find illustrations 
that will enable him to learn for himself what was 
the character of the pictures he reads about; how 
the artists expressed their thoughts; what were 
their thoughts, and what was the relation of their 
thinking to the times in which they lived? Even 
the English editions of Kiigler, Crowe, and Mrs. 
Jameson contain only a meager list of plates, and 
these are engraved in an uninteresting way in out- 
line; and, apart from these, there is absolutely 
nothing in the way of illustration that is not costly 
and hard to get. 

It is this want that Mr. Osgood has set him- 
self to supply, and though, owing to the incom- 
plete and heterogeneous character of our public 
and private collections, he has found it difficult 
to proceed with much system, yet in the end the 
result must be to lay the foundation for a pretty 
complete collection sl ecniine aids to study, such as 
does not exist any where at present, and is not likely 
to exist for a long time anywhere but here. Who- 
ever would give us a series of illustrations of the 
early Italian Masters would do us a great service. 
It would be easy, in default of something better, to 
reproduce Lasinio’s outlines of celebrated frescos, 
or the Arundel Society’s “Arena Chapel in Padua,”’ 
showing us Giotto at his best, while many of the 
engravings in Rosini would be found very useful to 
give us a bowing acquaintance with smaller men. 
The present two publications consist of: First, a 
series of studies of heads out of five of Raphael’s 

ictures, “ The Visitation,” “‘ The Holy Family,” fin- 
ished by Giulio Romano, “The Holy Family called 
‘The Pearl,’” “The Madonna of the Fish,” and 
“Lo Spasimo.” A study in outline of each of the 
— is given, and with it the most important 
eads in the composition. There are, besides, sev- 


eral pages of notes by M. Eméric-David. The other 
series, that of Toschi’s engravings after Parmegiano 
and Correggio, is more interesting than the other, 


because we get whole things instead of bits. The 
selections are well made, and will help a student to 
a notion of Correggio’s style, though it needs enlarg- 
ing, to take in other expressions of his genius. We 
cannot, however, learn to think well of Toschi’s man- 
ner of engraving; but even here the publisher may 
fairly claim that he is teaching the student something. 
Still, in judging the enterprise of heliotype repro- 
duction we must remember that all it can do in its 
present stage is to show us the thought of the mas- 
ter, his composition, his knowledge of form; but 
engraving, whether in line, etching, wood-cutting, 
or whatever style, always suffers—nothing is clear, 
nothing harmonious, nor deep. Therefore, of 
what is best in Toschi we get nothing; we must 
be content for the present to forego the attrac- 
tions of engraving. But enough remains of 
which the heliotype is capable, and there is a 
whole world of instruction and pleasure with 
which in time, no doubt, Mr. Osgood will make us 
acquainted. 





“German Universities.” * 


Tuis pleasant, chatty work, accepted for what it 
purports to be (“A Narrative of Personal Experi- 
ences’’), is a welcome addition to a species of litera- 
ture which seems to be in a state of revival. 
There was a period when student-life in Germany 
was supposed to be about exhausted as a literary 
theme; the soil has therefore lain fallow for a 
season, but is now being worked by new laborers. 

We feel a little inclined to object to the high- 
sounding title, “German Universities,” because it 
would lead one to expect an exhaustive treatise on 
these institutions, of which all intelligent men are 
glad to know something, and few really know any- 
thing. A German university is a creation sui gen- 
eris, and one which it is not easy for a foreigner to 
comprehend. It is still, however, very pleasant to 
have the personal experience of an intelligent and 
faithful observer as his contribution to that end, 
especially when he has given years of study and 
toil to its acquisition. The chief defect that we find 
in the book is the fact that it is a record of the past, 
the story being some ten or twelve years old. The 
Germans have made such wonderful progress in 
their civil and political life, as well as in science and 
literature, since that period, that any account of 
them then needs to be greatly modified to give us 
practical information concerning them as they now 
are. The institutions themselves have to a cer- 
tain extent changed their base: Géttingen, where 
our author spent considerable time, has by the ab- 
sorption of Hanover into Prussia become quite pro- 
vincial, and sunk, we think, in general estimation 
and influence. The University of Berlin, which at 
that period was the largest and most attractive one 
in Germany, has actually suffered on account of the 
political preponderance of that great city as a result 
of the war, and the consolidation of political inter- 
ests more in that center. Berlin ceases to be pre- 
eminently the “ City of Intelligence,” her University 
sinks in comparative influence, and her students are 
now deserting it for that of Leipsic, which at pres- 
ent numbers on its rolls more attendants than any 
other learned institution of the land. And then, 
again, the German nation is concentrating its power 
largely on the new University of Strasburg, as an 
exponent of its new life in a city that was once de- 
cidedly German, and which they propose to make 
so again by the highest means aA influence which 
they can bring to bear. 

Within the fast few years nearly everything around 
German universities has changed its character. The 
peculiarities of German student-life are disappear- 
ing, many of the foolish customs so vividly de- 
picted by our author are vanishing, and the institu- 
tions are merging from a medizval inot a modern 
life. In short, they are becoming more practical, 
in accordance with the spirit of the age. And 
they are also becoming very much more expen- 
sive, so that any standard a few years old would 
be a deceptive one for the present hour. 

We cheerfully give our author the credit of a 
great deal of g common sense as to the real 
value of the instruction imparted in these institu- 
tions. No earnest American can afford to lose his 
time in the vain endeavor to acquire the half of 
what is taught in a German university; indeed, he 
does not need it. The course is planned for a to- 
tally different line of life, and one which Germans 





* German Universities: A Narrative of Personal Experi- 
ence. By James Morgan Hart. New York: G. P. Putnam 
Sons. 
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themselves are rapidly modifying. The American 
student does well to p Boner as did the author, just 
what he finds adapted to his wants, and to let the 
other go. A few years of such labor yields golden 
fruit; but it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
German university course, as a whole, can repay the 
trouble and time given to it by a youth who is to find 
his home and make his mark among us. On the 
whole, therefore, we recommend this “ Narrative’’ 
as very a and profitable reading for those 
who would gain an insight into the ordinary experi- 
ence of an American at a German university a de- 
cade or more ago; but we are glad to believe that 
it contains the record of much that will not be experi- 
enced again, because of very desirable changes in 
the whole University system of the Fatherland. 


*“* Life and Literature in the Fatherland."’ 


Tuis is the title of a very acceptable volume from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. Hurst, and the press of Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. The first impression made on our 
minds, as we run over its pages, is that it is not the 
— of one who has made a hasty visit fo the 

atherland, and who assumes the réle of teacher and 
adviser after a few months of skimming over the 
surface of matters. 

Dr. Hurst made two extended visits to Germany, 
one as student, and another as teacher, and in 
this double capacity he has enjoyed opportunities 
to learn what very few foreigners know of that in- 
teresting country. He was for five years at the 
head of a missionary institute, first established in 
Bremen, and then removed to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, which received its support from the Method- 
ists of this country for the special purpose of train- 
ing up young German students for the Methodist 
missions in Germany, with a view of making these 
self-supporting and self-supplying generally. After 
having performed a good wie in this line abroad, 
Dr. Hurst was recalled to this country to take a 
position in the Drew Theological Seminary, of 
which he was soon made, and still is, the President. 

Among many pleasant chapters concerning Ger- 
man life and letters, with glimpses of the late war, 
we find a thorough and instructive treatise on the 
schools of the land of schools. After a succinct 
account of educational legislation, and a few tables 
of desirable statistics, we are introduced to the first 
order of the German elementary schools, namely, 
the “Kindergarten.”” The discussion about these 
establishments, now becoming so popular in this 
country, is very timely. Dr. Hurst does not seem 
to consider the question of their perfection settled, 
and we judge from his remarks that he would ad- 
vise us rather to adapt them to our own wants than 
to — them bodily. We notice, indeed, a ve 
general reaction in regard to German schools of all 
classes, one in which our author clearly sympathizes. 
The advice of the book is to give to children these 
foreign advantages just so far as the modern lan- 
guages are concerned, and that under the eye and 
in the home of the parents, as far as possible. As 
for young men and womz-n, it is far better for them 
to lay a broad foundation here, even in the lan- 
guages, and then go abroad solely to complete their 
studies and acquire such a finish as there alone can 
be obtained. 

For the scholar, we have a very interesting ac- 
count of the machinery of a German university, and 
the way of getting started in it, with some excellent 
hints as to the best way of making use of its privi- 
leges. The information is given, too, in a manner 





so plain and practical, that it is perfectly compre- 
hensible to the novice. The principal universities 
of the Fatherland all receive enough attention to 
give us a very fair idea of them and their specialties, 
and also of the prominent men connected with them. 
Berlin, Leipsic, Heidelberg, Géttingen, Munich and 
Halle are ranked among the best, and the advice 
of this author is to choose Berlin. While it is not 
so marked as some for special advantages, its«curric- 
ulum is so comprehensive, and most of its teachers 
are so distinguished, that, on the whole, he thinks it 
is the institution where Americans will be likely to 
find most satisfaction in their studies, while at the 
same time they can enjoy the special privileges of 
the capital. 


* Idolatry."’ 


Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S new book, published 
by j. R. Osgood & Co., defies comment and baffles 
analysis. Probably the truest, as well as the sever- 
est way of showing what the book really is and is 
not, is to give a résumé of its plot. 

The opening is not conciliatory. One does not 
relish, in these days, being called « gentle reader,” 
and invited, on entering the Tremont House, Bos- 
ton, to “ pause a moment to spit upon the black-and- 
white tessellated pavement.’”’ But admitting for the 
moment that we are “gentle,”’ and that we have 
spat, we are then taken (through the keyhole, appar- 
ently) into Bedroom 27, where lies a man sleeping 
in bed. The man wears a diamond ring, larger 
than diamond rings are wont to be, surely; since on 
one of its twenty-seven facets is cut, in Eierogiyph, 
the wonderful tale we are invited to read, which 
begins at the Pharaohs, and culminates in this man, 
Dr. Hiero Glyphic. By a series of semi-clairvoy- 
ant, supernatural, astrological processes, the Gentle 
Reader gazing on this ring is imbued with conscious- 
ness of events in Hiero Elyphic’s past history, and 
the history of several other people who are to figure 
in the story. 

This ingenious machinery occupies the place of 
a play-bill in a complicated play; without it, we 
honestly confess we should never have unraveled 
the succession of disconnected figures on the stage. 
But having been thus warned beforehand that a 
young Egyptian, Manetho, had been rescued from a 
crocodile (one wonders, by the way, as the tale pro- 
gresses, whether it were not the crocodile that was 
rescued by mistake, and not the boy), and adopted 
by Dr. Hiero Glyphic. That Dr. H.G. has a sister, 
Helen, with whom the Egyptian falls in love, but 
who prefers to marry Thor, the Egyptian’s res- 
cuer. That the crocodile—we mean the Egyptian— 
having become a clergyman, marries them, Helen’s 
serving-maid Salome, who is, by the way, the 
Egyptian’s mistress, officiating as bridesmaid. That 
Helen returns to her brother’s house eight months 
later pregnant with twins, and Manetho mecting 
her in the garden, is overcome with sudden passion, 
embraces her wildly, tears from her bosom the talis- 
manic diamond ring he had given her, and so terri- 
fies her that she dies in childbed before morning. 
That all these persons lived on the banks of the 
Hudson in a rural home of a ruddy Indian red, 
relieved by deep blue and black, paved by blocks of 
polished stone, bordered by hieroglyphs, fitted up 
with sarcophagi, garnished by mummies, and pre- 
sided over - two great figures of Isis and Osiris; 
having, as we say, ome imbued with these facts. 
the Gentle Reader is prepared to be introduced 
in the third chapter of the story—time, twenty 
years later than the birth of Helen’s twins—to Mr. 
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Balder Helwyse, who is sleeping in Bedroom 29, 
Tremont House. In this, the third chapter, Mr. 
Balder Helwyse takes a bath, and the tale begins. 
In the fourth chapter he calls on Mr. MacGentle, 
an old Boston merchant, introduced into this story 
for a purpose not made evident till later. Mr. 
MacGentle takes Mr. Helwyse for Mr. Helwyse’s 
own father, who had been dead some years, was his 
dear friend, and the husband of the deceased Helen. 
This mistake is cleared up in the fifth chapter, and 
Mr. MacGentle resolves to be a benefactor to Mr. 
Helwyse. In the sixth chapter Mr. Helwyse has 
a surreptitious banquet, with the Tremont House 
cook in the pantry. In the eighth (the seventh is 
occupied with an irrelevant quarrel between old 
MacGentle and his clerk), Mr. Helwyse sets out 
for New York ona Fall River steamboat. After 
dark on the deck he falls to talking aloud to himself, 
and is presently answered by a Mephistophelian 
voice out of the darkness. This dialogue lasts 
through the eighth and ninth chapters. In the 
tenth Mr. Helwyse’s face having been suddenly 
lighted by a flash from a lantern, his interlocutor, 
who is no less than Manetho, the Egyptian, recog- 
nizes his fair hair and blue eyes, takes him for the 
hated Thor, his father, and tries to throw him 
overboard. Helwyse is the stronger and Manetho 
is thrown into the water. At that precise instant 
the steamboat runs down a schooner. In the morn- 
ing the missing passenger was supposed to have 
fallen overboard in the tumult of the collision, and 
Mr. Balder Helwyse steps on the New York wharf, 
undisturbed by any body or any thing except the 
consciousness of having drowned a fellow-creature. 
He is a fellow of noble instincts, Mr. Balder Hel- 
wyse, and much given to curious self-analysis. He 


nscious of an impulse to surrender himself as 
Has his beard 
ff, and foots it out of the city as nimbly as 
he can, wearing on his finger a superb diamond ring 
which he had found on the deck near the spot where 


is ct 
a murderer, but thinks better of it. 
shavec 


his late antagonist met his death. By the singular 
but beautiful fatality which runs like clock-work 
through this extraordinary tale, Mr. Helwyse’s 
steps are guided up the Hudson River to a point 
— the rural Egyptian home which has been 
already dimly shadowed forth to our fancy by the 
magic ring. Gazing through a telescope which by 
the merest chance he happened to have with him, 
he sees a lovely girl walking on the heights. He 
looks at her (through a telescope, remember), till 
she Llushed and stretched out her arms to him, and 
he resolved to find her or die. From the ferryman 
who ferries him over the river, he learns that this 
is the very spot of which he is in search—his uncle 
Hiero Glyphic’s estate. He finds that the common 
notion in the country is that the owner of it is in 
league with the Devil, and that there is no known 
means of communication between this walled inclos- 
ure and the outside world. Undeterred, Mr. Hel- 
wyse approaches. He walks entirely around it; 
no gate is visible. At last a crested hoopoe flies 
toward him and lures him up into a birch-tree, by 
which he swings himself over the wall. Still lured 
by the hoopoe he enters the house, and meets on 
the threshold of the conservatory the young woman 
he had seen through the telescope. The bewilder- 
ing succession and confusion of affairs after this 
crisis are almost impossible to describe. This 
young woman is Gnulemah, whom Manetho, believ- 
ing her to be the daughter of his old enemy Thor, 
had stolen by the aid of Salome. Ina fiendish and 
subtle scheme of revenge he has endeavored to 
make her the very embodiment of all evil. Nat- 








ure and solitude have been too strong for him. 
and she is really the most exquisite and spiritual of 
beings, spite of her utter ignorance of all mora! 
truths. Old Dr. Hiero is dead, made into a mummy 
and set up as a hall clock. Salomeis the only serv- 
ant. She is so disfigured by burns that Manetho 
does not recognize her as his old mistress. Of 
course Gnulemah falls in love instantly with Hel- 
wyse. On seeing the diamond ring on his finger 
she exclaims: ‘* Hiero!’’ and tells him that he is 
Hiero returned in a new and glorious shape. Hel- 
wyse then perceives that he must have drowned his 
uncle, and is much horrified ; but presently Manetho 
enters large as life, having been picked up by the 
schooner, and none the worse for his tumble into 
the sound. He explains that the real Hiero is 
mummied in the clock case; that he assumed the 
name as well as the money of the deceased, and 
that he bears no sort of ill-will to Mr. Helwyse for 
having thrown him overboard. Believing Helwyse 
to be Gnulemah’s brother, he hurries their marriage 
by every means in his power, and gloats over this 
added and undreamed of ecstasy of his revenge. 
The marriage ceremony takes place in the Egyptian 
temple, among the sphinxes and mummies ; incense 
smoked on the altar; the bridegroom wore a vel- 
veteen coat, with a dandelion in his button-hole; 
the bride wore a robe, a turban, and veil of creamy 
white, pendent pearls in her ears, and a chain of 
dandelion stems around her neck. Manetho and 
Salome wore the same costumes they had worn at 
the wedding of Helen twenty-four years before. 
Manetho’s, which had belonged to an Egyptian 
ancestor of his, and was of rich damask, had suf- 
fered less by the lapse of time than Salome’s, which 
had been of white satin and lace. On the wedding 
night Manetho, by mistake, locks himself into his 
secret chamber, and trying to escape by an aperture, 
falls, and injures himself fatally. Helwyse, Gnule- 
mah, and Salome all gather around his dying bed, 
and just as Helwyse is trying to make the fiend 
understand that his scheme has failed—that Gnule- 
mah is his own and Salome’s daughter, and not 
Helwyse’s sister at all—a storm bursts over the 
house; a flash of lightning kills Manetho and 
Salome, and strikes Gnulemah_ hopelessly blind. 

To complete this travesty of life, this mad jug- 
gler’s fantasy of tricks, the book closes by a scene 
in a Boston parlor, “‘a pleasant parlor of southern 
aspect looking through a deep bay-window over 
a spacious garden;” Bulder Helwyse, with two 
children on his knee, pointing to an oil-painting 
over the piano, and asking his children whose 
portrait it is, and the children replying: “ Grand- 
- MacGentle, papa.” This was the use of 
MacGentle. He gave the Helwyses a house and 
then he went to heaven. The door opens and 
poor blind Gnulemah, the mother of the children, 
enters, and is greeted by her husband with that 
sweetest, rarest thing in fiction, “a thrilling smile,’ 
and that is the end. 

This is the skeleton. What matter how such be 
draped? There are here and there bits of gor- 
geous description, and a certain forcible way of 
saying things, which show that Mr. Hawthorne has 
power. Also there are occasional gleams of some- 
thing which recalls the first Hawthorne’s subtle 
analysis of motives and detection of impulses; but 
it is gone in a second, breaks into the broad carica- 
ture of a trifler, and only exasperates all the more 
for its having deluded us for an instant. As for the 
English in which the book is written, it is not too 
much to say that it is Mr. Hawthorne’s own. It is 
hardly worth while to point out blemishes of style 
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in a writer whose notions of English grammar are 
so loose. The moral heinousness which some critics 
have found in this tale we are utterly unable to sce, 


simply because all the characters seem to us so | 


absolutely without human similitude or human 
interest. To be sure there is any amount of inco- 
herent and moderately unintelligible discourse as to 
sin, its uses and beauties, and so on; but we should 
no more think of fearing it than we should think of 
fearing the moral effect of Nonsense Verses, giving 
an account of Free Love Discussions among the 
Jumblies, or Psychological Saturnalia in a Frog 
Pond. 


“The Evangel.” 


Dr. ABRAM COLES, a physician of Newark, N. J., 
has found time, in the intervals of an engrossing 
professional practice, to do some memorable literary 
work. Some, at least, of his thirteen translations of 
the “ Dies Irz,”’ will prove, we do not doubt, among 
the lasting contributions of American scholarship 
to the literature of the English tongue. James 
Russell Lowell said, in “The Atlantic,” that he 
thought that Dr. Coles had made “the most suc- 
cessful attempt at an English translation of the 
hymn” that he had ever seen. Encouraged by 
the many cordial and intelligent commendations of 
this attempt, the author has since translated the 
* Stabat Mater Dolorosa,”’ the “ Stabat Mater Spe- 
ciosa,”’ and others of the old Latin hymns. Not the 
least valuable part of his work have been the inter- 
esting and scholarly essays accompanying the various 
volumes of translations, all written in a prose remark- 
able alike for grace and vigor,—and an added charm 
of antique naivetd. 
Dr. Coles, a few years ago, read before the New 


Jersey Medical Association, of which he was then 


President, a poem entitled “The Microcosm.” It 
was, in fact, a rhymed description of the structure 
und functions of the human body, with discussions 
of suggested topics. As an “occasion poem,” it 
certainly was a success. It met its audience, so to 
speak, on their own ground. It dealt with cubjects 
with which they were thoroughly familiar, and it 
treated them in a philosophico-poetical manner, 
which gave them dignity, and produced, doubtless, 
in the minds of the professional hearers, those ex- 
citations and sentiments which were intended by 
the author. 

When, however, the address came to be printed 
in book form, and to make its demand for appreci- 
ation upon the literary critic and the general pub- 
lic, it was perfectly natural that those points in 
which it had passed the limitations of the tic 
art should be at once recognized, and that certain 
incongruous features should cause many to lose 
sight of the really noble inspiring thought, and the 
recurrent strain of true and virile try. 

The attempt to recast the New Testament narra- 
tive, especially in a poetic form, is one of extreme 
difficulty and danger. Yet poets have made the at- 
tempt from the days of Nonnus, the Greek, with his 
Homeric paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel, to the 
days of Longfellow, and Dr. Coles; for this is the 
task assumed by the author of “ The Microcosm ” 
in his latest poem, “The Evangel.” * It is, in 
fact, a versified harmony of the four Gospels 
ee oe including not a little of the Old 


* The book is published by D. Appleton & Co., and hand- 
somely [ay up with a view to the hi PRdees I It contains about 
twenty-five reproductions of well-known engravings by means 
of the Albertype 





process. 


| Testament), accompanied by abundant notes of an 
| explanatory and argumentative nature. It is from 
no want of the ability either to versify agreeably 
or to write genuine poetry, but from what seems 
to us a false conception of the demands and lim- 
itations of the undertaking, that the author per- 
mits himself so many lines devoid of beauty or in- 
terest. On the other hand, we find in “ The Evan- 
gel,” passages pure and melodious in language, 
and beautiful in imagination,—passages of such 
high thought and noble expression as to be worth, 
to our thinking, a cart-load of the thoughtless but 
pretty verse which has easy vogue to-day—recall- 
ing, indeed, the sturdy simplicity and icrvor of the 
English religious poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. As examples of the author's hap- 
pier style, we make room for two briei quotations, 
the first from “ The Nativity,” and the second from 
“The Baptism:” 

“Lier up your heads, ye gates! swi 

Ye dazzling portals of the morn! 


Forth let the Filial Godhead ride 
On wings of Cherubim upborne! 


wide, 


Nor dare, thou flushed and fiatt on | Tast! 
The Sun of Righteousness t 
Now that the long dark nig che hath 


And souls are hungry for the day 


ased, 


On mountain tops bright heralds stand, 
Vith beautiful and shining fect, 

And publish over sea and land 
The welcome tidings, glad and sweet. 


He comes! ‘The sky is all on fire— 
We see the bannecred pomp unfurled, 
The advancing Splendor rushin higher 
To flood and overflow the world. 


“O Jorpan! from thy crystal source—the crests, 
The top, the springy sides, the streaming breasts 
Of dewy Hermon—look! for thou hast heard 
The wind-borne tidings of that whispered word 

Come down from Lebanon ! make haste and come 

With many a sparkling leap from thy high home 

Pure as the snows in which thou hast thy source, 

Flow clear, receive no soil in all thy course 

Steep is the way and facile for thy feet ; 

Fly swift, for that the moments too are fleet! 

The good news telling as thou sweepst along, 

Thy murmurous gladness breaking into song 

With arrowy speed through wondering Merom dart 

Let awed Gennesaret its waters part 

For a straight passage! not once looking back 

‘To see how rippling smiles pursue thy track 

Since thou must keep the channel cleft for thee 

Far down below the level of the sea, 

Hasten the more and compensate delay 

By swifter whirlings on thy spiral way! 

Nor let the thousand links of that long chain 

Thy hurrying feet entangle or detain! 

Nor the rough terror of the steep descent, 

Nor the mild beauty of the banks prevent 

Thy due arrival at the destined place, 

Where John and Jesus wait a little space! 

No moment lose, but time thy coming, so 

That the van waters shall have passed below— 

Defiled by muddy affluents let in, 

And wastings of leprosy of sin. 

O happy river! conscious in each drop 

From thy clear bottom to thy smiling top— 

Deep calling unto deep, as rapids swift 

To foaming cataracts their voice uplift 

In eager proclamation, far to near 

And near to far, loud shouting, God is here! 

Thou, ever reverent, o’er many a steep, 

With keeelings many, and prostrations deep, 

pe UL and Elling, Ce and lower = 

kiss his feet, who is the Lord of all!” 


“ Moonfolk.” * 


Mrs. AusTIN has written a very pleasant book 
for children, and one with a quaint sort of original- 





* “ Moonfolk.” New York: George 


P. Putnam's Sons. 


By Jane S. Austin. 
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ity in it that makes it taking even to older readers. 
One charm it has—there is nothing “ goody ’’ about 
it, nor any cheap sentiment. Rhoda is a bright, 
active, natural, little girl, not made out of the dough 
from which the children in Sunday-school books are 
made, who resemble one another—all alike stiff 
and thin—as the figures with currant eyes do, that 
the baker cuts out of ginger-bread with a form. 
Mrs. Austin’s book recalls “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
or, rather, makes us think of it; but her book has 
not the dash and unexpectedness of that more classic 
tale. It is cleverly done, however, and sure to be 
a Christmas favorite with healthy children. The 
illustrations are both designed and engraved by Mr. 
Linton. 


“What Might Have Been Expected."’ 


WITHOUT pausing to inquire why Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton chose this quaint title for his little story, 
it must be said that the incidents of the tale are just 
what might have happened. The = of the story, 
if we may give its groundwork so dignified a name, 
is the endeavor of some young folks to provide 
means for the maintenance of an old and highly- 
valued colored woman who had certain indistinct 
“claims” on the family. The trials, struggles and 
disappointments of these children, in the discharge 
of their self-imposed duty, form the motive of the 
book. Unfolding these, the author has developed 
two planes of thought: one for the boys and girls, 
who will sympathize with the young actors in the 
drama and wonder what they will do next, and one 
for the grown people, who will see the natural quer- 
ulousness of the aged beneficiary, the selfishness 
of some of the older dramatis Persone, and the 
shiftlessness and simple-hearted unthrift of the ex- 
slaves. Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Stock- 
ton has written a genial satire. We cannot expect 
that the young people will see the fine sarcasm of 
some of “ Aunt Matilda’s” sayings and doings, nor 
the shrewd management of the Mica Mine people 
in getting the Boy Telegraph Company to build a 
line for them; but these will appreciate the weight 
of Harry’s business troubles, and will be much 
tickled with Kate’s excessively girl-like conduct 





coed the rabbit that she might have killed and 
didn’t. 

This delightful story is full of just such fine and 
delicate touches as those to which we haye referred. 
The turkey hunt, the sledding on bare ground, the 
difficulty about the girl-secretary, the combat be- 
tween Harry and his willful brother-stockholder— 
are all pictures pervaded with a certain quiet humor 
that is very rare. It is of that sort of humor which 
is so subtle that you wonder why you are pleased. 
And, notwithstanding the title of the work, it has a 
certain element of unexpectedness that makes it 
most pleasant reading. This is in the style, rather 
than in the story. It is making so much out of a 
simple subject, that grown-up critics will pause to 
analyze the author’s work, very much as the femi- 
nine critic sometimes pauses, with a fresh sur- 
prise on the palate, and wonder “ how it was made.” 

But the boys and girls will read “What Might 
Have Been Expected” with unalloyed delight. It 
has not the feverish charm of stories of wild ad- 
venture; but it has the dew and freshness of the 
woods and of artless youth. The story has been 

ublished as a serial in “St. Nicholas;” and, in the 
orm in which Messrs. Dodd & Mead present it to 
the book-buying world, it is highly acceptable. 


A Plaster Cast from the Face of Milton. 


Mr. F. B. PATTERSON, of 32 Cedar street, New 
York, ae a large photograph of a plaster 
bust of Milton, the face of which was evidently cast 
from the living features, the hair having been after- 
ward modeled and added to the bust. The original 
is at Cambridge, Eng., and Mr. Patterson’s photo- 
graph is a very good copy of the photograph given 
in Mr. Semel Peigh Sotheby’s quaint and curious 
volume of “Ramblings in the Elucidation of the 
Autograph of Milton.” There have been two un- 
satisfactory engravings made of the bust, which 
certainly deserves to be better known. It greatly 
helps to the understanding of Milton, especially in 
his character of prose writer and politician. It is a 
massive and noble front, but the face of a man who 
could hit hard; reminding one, not a little, of the 
grim Protector himself. 
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Electrical Motor. 


THE new thermo-electric battery of Clamond 
seems fully to answer the expectations at first form- 
ed. For galvano-plastic work, it has already been 
adopted in many of the large establishments of 
Paris. It is now proposed to combine it with the 
Gramme machine to form a motor for light work. 
Recent experiments have shown that the ordinary 
small Gramme machine, used for illustrating the 
ne only, can furnish, when driven by three 

unsen cells, a force of two kilogram meters. 
Now, since two Clamond elements yield the same 
amount of electricity as three Bunsen elements, and 
consume 300 liters of gas per hour, it follows that 
the above amount of power, abundantly sufficient to 
run a sewing machine, for example, can be furnished 
at an expense of 1,500 liters of gas for five hours’ 
work at a cost here in Philadelphia, assuming gas to 





cost $2.25 a thousand feet, of nearly twelve cents.— 
[‘* Journal of the Franklin Institute.”’] 


Carnivorous Plants. 


OF these curious plants Dr. Hooker gives the 
following list : 

Ist. The Dionza, the leaves of which form two 
lobes which spring together and thus imprison in- 
sects which alight on them. It is a singular fact 
that in this movement electrical currents are gener- 
ated which are of the same character as those gen- 
erated in the contraction of muscular fiber. 

2d. The Drosera, like the preceding, an inhab- 
itant of the New World. It captures its prey by 
means of sensitive hairs or filaments by which its 
leaves are covered. 

3d. Sarracenia, presenting eight species, all na- 
tives of the Eastern States of North America. They 
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entrap their prey by means of trumpet-shaped 
leaves or pitchers which contain a liquid possessed 
of a digestive power. 

4th. Darlingtonia ; has two kinds of pitchers, one 
in its early and another in its adult state. It is 
found in California at an elevation of 5,000 feet. 

5th. Nepenthes, which are natives of the Eastern 
Archipelago, from Borneo to Ceylon; has pitchers 
appended to the tips of its leaves. 


Water from Sea-Ice. 


IN a recent paper Dr. John Rae asks: Is the ice 
formed on salt water fresh? or, in other words, if 
ice formed on the sea is thawed, will the water ob- 
tained thereby be fresh ? 

In answer, the Doctor says: “For a number of 
years past I have spoken with many persons on the 
above subject, and seldom, if ever, have I found a 
single individual who did not say that the ice of the 
sea was fresh. Some of these gentlemen are known 
in the scientific world, and many of them supported 
their opinions by quoting the highest written 
authorities on the subject, chiefly Tyndall’s ‘ Forms 
of Water,’ p. 132, which tells us that even when 
water is saturated with salt, the crystallizing force 
studiously rejects the salt, and devotes itself to the 
congelation of the water alone. Hence the ice of 
sea-water, when melted, produces fresh water. 

“ Before entering upon this subject, let me say 
a word or two on the first part of the quotation 
given: 

“If a saturated solution of salt is frozen, and the 
ice so formed is fresh, it is evident that the salt that 
has been ‘rejected’ must be deposited or precipi- 
tated in a crystalline or some other solid form, be- 
cause the water, if any remains unfrozen, being 
already saturated, can hold in solution no more salt 
than it already contains, a fact which might be 
practically applied for obtaining salt in cold cli- 
mates.” 

Returning to the first inquiry, the Doctor then 
says: “During several long journeys to the Arctic 
coast in the early spring, before any thaw had taken 
place, the only water to be obtained was by meltin 
snow or ice. By experience I found that a kettlefu 
of water could obtained by thawing ice, with a 
much less expenditure of fuel, and in a shorter time, 
than was required to obtain a similar quantity of 
water by thawing snow. Now, as we had to carry 
our fuel with us, this saving of fuel and of time was 
an important consideration, and we always endeav- 
ored to get ice for this purpose. We had another 
inducement to test the sea-ice frequently as to its 
freshness or the reverse. 

**I presume that almost every one knows that to 
eat snow when it is very cold tends to increase 
thirst, whereas a piece of ice in the mouth is re- 
freshing and beneficial, however cold it may be; 
we were, consequently, always glad to get a bit of 
fresh ice whilst at the laborious work of hauling our 
heavy sledges; yet, with these strong inducements, 
we were never able to find sea-ice, iv sifu, either 
eatable when solid or drinkable when thawed, it 
being invariably much too salt. The only excep- 
tion to this rule was when we found rough ice, 
which, from its wasted ap nce and irregular 
form, had evidently been the formation of a previous 
winter. This old ice, if projecting a foot or two 
above the water-level, was almost invariably fresh, 
and, when thawed, gave excellent drinking water. 
It may be said that these pieces of fresh ice were 
fragments of glaciers or icebergs; but this could 





not be so, as they were found where neither glaciers 
nor icebergs are ever seen.” 

The true explanation, the Doctor thinks, is, that 
when the sea freezes, a very strong brine remains 
enclosed in the minute cells or pores of the ice. So 
long as the latter continues to float at the same level 
as the sea, this brine remains; but when the ice is 
raised a little above the sea-level, the brine, by its 
greater specific gravity, gradually drains off, the 
celis, by their intercommunications, affording chan- 
nels of drainage. 


Elevation of Bowlders by Ice. 


In northern regions, where the tide rises six or 
eight feet, bowlders, or rocks of considerable size, 
are often raised from the sea-bed to the surface of 
the ice produced thereon. Of this Dr. J. Rae gives 
the following explanation : 

“When the ice is forming in early winter it rests, 
when the tide is out, on any fe he that may be 
at or near low-water mark. At first, while the ice 
is weak, the bowlders break through it; but when 
the ice becomes two or three feet thick, it freezes 
firmly to the bowlder, and when the tide rises, is 
strong enough to lift the bowlder with it. Thus 
fastened to the ice, the stone continues to rise and 
fall with the rise and fall of each tide, until, as the 
winter advances, it becomes completely enclosed in 
the ice. In the spring, by the double effect of 
thaw and evaporation, the upper surface of the ice, 
to the extent of three feet or more, is removed, and 
thus the bowlders, which, in autumn, were lying at 
the bottom of the sea, are now on the ice, while 
it is still strong and thick enough to travel with its 
load before favorable winds and currents to a great 
distance.” . 


Migration of Birds. 


DuRING a long attack of illness at Helsingfors, 
in Finland, the Swedish poet, Runeberg, has occu- 
pied himself by observing the habits of birds, and es- 
pecially regarding the habit of migration, concerning 
which he offers the ingenious explanation that it is 
the result of an intense longing for light. “When 
the days shorten in the north, the birds go south ; 
but as soon as the long northern nights set in with 
their luminous long-drawn hours, the wanderers 
return to their old haunts. It is generally supposed 
that they move southward to get more abundant 
food; but why do they leave the rich southern feed- 
ing grounds to return northward? Simply because 
one thing is richer there, and that is light. The 
same instinct that makes plants turn toward the 
light and stretch their branches to reach it, also 
works in birds and compels them to fly after and 
follow it. The bird of passage is of noble birth ; 
he bears a motto, and his motto is Zux mea dux.” 


Memoranda. 


M. CAILLETET and others have of late been pre- 
senting memoirs to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, in which the question of high temperatures is 
discussed. In these, among other facts, it is shown 
that oe the combustion of a candle, or other 
source of light, is greatly increased in brilliancy by 
burning in an atmosphere of condensed air, there is 
a limit at which this ceases, and, the flame becoming 
smoky, the brilliancy declines. From these results, 
Deville concludes that instead of the sun having a 
tem ture of several million degrees, its limit is 
probably about 2,000° C. 
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The French Association for the Advancement of 
Science held its meeting this year at Lille. Bya 
singular accident the speech of the President was 
published by the papers the day before it was deliv- 
ered before the Association. 


In reply to the prediction that the proposed im- 
provement of the climate of Algeria by the inunda- 
tion of the dassin du Chott would abolish the hot 
wind that melts the ice of the Swiss mountains and 
cause that country to go back to the glacial epoch, 
M. Leverrier says that, from the beneficial action 
of the little thread of water in the Suez Canal upon 
the adjacent district where rain had fallen, it might 
be expected that the evaporation from a water sur- 
face 3co kilometers long and 50 wide would provide 
an abundant rainfall for a district which the ancients 
called the granary of Italy. 


Mr. James McFarland recently read a paper be- 
fore the Chemical Section of the “ Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society,” detailing experiments made by 
him to ascertain the nature of the coloring material 
in wax tapers, especially the red and green, One 
series of experiments gave him the following re- 
sults: 

White—Perfectly harmless ; little ash. 

VYellow—Harmless; colored with chromate of 
lead; ash, metallic. i 

Blue—Harmless; colored with ultramarine. 

Red—Highly poisonous, containing 1.93 per cent. 
of vermilion ; the tapers very highly colored ; slight 
ash. 
Green—Poisonous; color due to arsenic; metal- 
lic ash; quantity of arsenic probably about 1 per 
cent. 


It is stated in the ‘New England Farmer ” that 





onion plants can be made to resist the attack of 
maggots by planting the seed as deep as it will bear. 
The root then makes a larger growth, and affords 
more food than its enemies can devour. 


If Paper is wet in ammonio-sulphate of cop- 
per, an then passed between cylinders and dried, 
it becomes so impermeable to water that it may 
even be boiled in that fluid without undergoing dis- 
integration. If a number of sheets are rolled to- 
gether they become adherent, and so any required 
thickness may be obtained. 


M. Henri de Fontenay finds that the blue pig- 
ment used by the ancient Egyptians consists of 70 
parts white sand, 25 of chalk, 15 oxide copper, and 
6 dry carbonate soda. 


In an article in the “Annales des Mines” M. 
Janoyer says: “Iron presents a single texture, and 
that is granular; the others are merely metamor- 
phoses of this. The classification of irons should, 
therefore, be based on their weldability—into weld- 
ed, non-welded, and imperfectly welded irons; the 
granular iron representing the perfectly welded, and 
the fibrous iron that which is non-welded. 


M. Dufour, of Lausanne, finds that the phenom- 
ena of diffusion through porous cells are shown by 
the same gas when in different kinds of moisture. 


In a pamphlet by Dr. Carter Blake it is stated 
that the lakes in the north-east of Iceland are sur- 
rounded by primrose-colored mountains of pure 
sulphur. 


In Australia, inoculation of cattle is now regu- 
larly practiced for the prevention of pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 


ETCHINGS. 


The Reason. 


Tue family at dinner sat, 
A little girl among the rest; 

She talked of this, she talked of that, 
She seemed with endless talk possessed. 


“The deuce and all is in her tongue, 
I can’t get in a single word; 
They used to say, when I was young, 
* Little folks should be seen, not heard.’”’ 


Her father thus. Then to her: ‘Child, 
Why do you talk so? Tell me, pray.” 
She thought, looked up, and gravely smiled, 

“ Because I have so much to say.” 


A Christmas Sleigh-ride. 


It was nearly twelve o’clock before the festivities 
of Christmas Eve came to an end. But at last the 
candles on the Christmas-tree burned out. The 
children were put to bed, and I started to walk 
home. It was a cold star-lighted night, and the 
ground was well covered with snow. 

When I reached the outskirts of the town, I took 
to the middle of the road, for there the snow was 





beaten down more compactly than on the side- 
walks. 

I had not walked far before I heard behind me 
the jingle of sleigh-bells. Although it approached 
slowly, the sleigh soon overtook me, and as I step- 
ped aside to let it pass, the driver pulled up. 

“Will you ride?” said he. “It is a cold and 
cheerless night to walk.” 

“Do you care for company?” I said, a little sur- 
prised, when I recognized him, although the invita- 
tion was given in a very cordial tone. 

“T shall be very glad, indeed, of it,’”’ said he. 

So I stepped in and sat down by him, drawing 
part of his great fur robe over my kriees. 

“You are driving slowly to-night,” said I, when 
we had gone a little way. 

“Ves,” he answered. “There is no need to 
hurry. I used to drive about like mad, but, year 
by year, my work grows less, and my trips shorter, 
and now I have time enough, and to spare, to do 
all that is left me to do.” 

“And why is it,” I asked, after a pause, “that 
the demands upon you so steadily diminish, and 
your coming is looked for with less interest as the 
years roll on?” 

“You have noticed that, have you ?” said he. 
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“TI could not help noticing 





“Oh, yes!” said I. 
a.” 

“Of course not,” he said. “Every body knows 
it. It is not a thing that can be | concealed. 
But there are a great many reasons for it. The 
world is changing.” 

“That's true,” said I, a little warmly. “But I 
don’t see why the world need lose its belief in you.” 

“The general spread of intelligence,” said he, “is 
a great thing—for some people.’ 

There was no denying this statement, so I said 
nothing. ; 

“See what a load I have,”’ he said directly, mo- 
tioning with his head to the back part of the sleigh. 
“ And I shall carry the greater part of it home with 
me. I can’t get rid of it to-night, I’m sure.” 

“What are you carrying now?” I asked, with 
considerable curiosity. 

“If you’ll take the lines, I’ll show you,”’ he said. 
“But perhaps you are not used to driving rein- 
deer?” 

“No, I am not used to it, but I'll try,’’ and so 
saying, I took the lines from his hands. I found 
no difficulty at all in managing the reindeer. They 
jogged along as gently as old farm-horses. Vixen 
gave a few signs of impatience when he perceived 
the change in drivers, but a word from his master 
quieted him instantly. 

The old gentleman pulled a bag from behind the 
seat, and taking it on bis lap proceeded to show me 
some of the contents. 

“They seem to be old-fashioned toys,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Yes,” he said with a sigh, “these new-fangled 
affairs are of no service tome. You couldn’t get a 
paddle-wheel steamer, with a real engine, into a 
common stocking. You'd ruin the vessel or the 
stocking. And there’s scarcely a girl in the land 
who wears a stocking large enough to hold a doll’s 
trunk, furnished with silk-dresses, bonnets, and all 
the necessary underclothes. No, I have to confine 
myself to such things as bear a proper proportion 
to the feet and legs of children. There is one 
thing,” said he, turning upon me his still jolly old 
countenance, “that has had more influence than 
any thing else in causing the general indifference 
with which I am now regarded.” 

“ And what's that?” I asked. 

“ Furnace-heat,” he said. ‘‘ What sensible per- 
son, old or young, could expect a fellow with a bag 
on his back, to come down a flue and through an 
iron register? It would be absurd to try to make 
even a child believe that any thing of the sort is 
possible.” 

And then he put away his bag and took the lines 
again, with a look of resignation. 

“It's all wrong,” said I,“all wrong! The old 
way was the best.” 

“No doubt of it,’’ said he, “ but what can you 
expect? Every thing old is changing, changing, 
changing.” 

“ How about old furniture?” I asked. “That 
seems popular enough.” 

“That’s changing, too,” he answered. “Coming 
down out of the garret into the parlor. As to peo- 

ple, in general, I scarcely know what to make of 
them. There will soon be no such thing as Christ- 
mas. Hereabouts it’s losing ground every year, 
and New Year’s Day is taking its place. e jolly 
old Christmas festivities are almost forgotten, and 
the young men are satisfied to trot around on New 
Year’s Day and nibble cake and drink wine at a 
hundred different places, while the women sit and 
smile at a hundred different men—some friends and 





some strangers—till the day’s done. What's all 
that to the grand old times we used to have? But, 
as I said before, what can you expect? There are 
men now, who go so far as to assert that matter 
contains within itself the promise and potency of 
every form of life! Would you expect the children 
of such persons to hang up their stockings ?”’ 

“No,” I said. “I don’t think I would.” 

“Of course not,’’ said he, with considerable as- 

rity for so jovial an old fellow; “it would be en- 
tirely out of keeping. Go ‘long, there! Get up, 
Vixen! Why, I tell you, sir, there are not haif-a- 
dozen houses in that town behind us that I could 
get into. If you do manage to squeeze down a 
chimney, you’re pretty sure to land in a kitchen 
fire, or in a cellar Mewes I hate furnaces! 
They’re the invention of the Devil, sir, and pure 
air and pure Christianity are dying out with the 
open fire-places. Go ’long, you Blixen! I expect 
the next thing will be that the children will leave 
off their stockings altogether.” 

I saw that he was getting excited, and I did not 
wish to say anything that would further irritate 
him, so I A remarked that he seemed to be 
driving faster. 

“Yes,”’ said he, whipping his reindeer into a 
smart gallop, “I’m going to a fine old farm-house 
that stands down yonder in the valley. There the 

ople know how to live. There are great open 

re-places with grand old wood-fires in them—shin- 

ing brass andirons, big back-logs and a merry 
crackling blaze. Hi there, Vixen! There the 
children have been playing wild rollicking games 
all this evening, and there they have hung their 
stockings by the big fire-place in the kitchen! Go 
*long there, hi! hi!” 

The old man was now in a glow of delight. He 
cracked his whip and shouted to his reindeer. The 
gallant creatures seemed to catch his enthusiasm, 
and they dashed over the snow at the top of their 
s > 
“Isn't this—rather—rapid ?” said I, as I clung 
fast to the side of the sleigh. 

“Oh, yes!” he shouted, “this is the right sort 
of driving. This is the way people go when they 
want to get there. Hi! hi! Away with you, you 
rascals! There's the house, right before us!” 

“Are you going to drive—on top?” said I, al- 
most breathless from the ~~. the ride. 

“ Certainly!” he cried. “But you needn’t be 
afraid. I just take that shed first, then up to the 
roof of the kitchen, and then, clip! and away to 
the top of the house!” 

At this he rose, and stood up in the sleigh, crack- 
ing his whip and shouting to his steeds at the top of 
his voice. 

The reindeer dashed forward like mad—they 
reached the shed, they bounded up, the runners 
struck the eaves with a bang, and out I shot into a 
snow-bank— R.S 





THE selfishness of benevolence is the subject of 
an amusing poem by Barham, the author of “The 
Ingoldsby Le nds,” which was dispatched to the 

eat man of the neighborhood, who hunted the 

arch country, and who happened to lose his hare 
in Barham’s cabbage-garden. Here it is: 


Benevolence. 


Tue lark sings loud at early morn 
These woodland scenes among; 
The deep-toned pack and echoing horn 





Their jovial notes prolong. 
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And see! poor puss, with shortened breath, 
Splashed sides and wearied feet, 

In terror views approaching death, 
And crouches at my feet. 


Her stren is gone, her spirits fail, 
Nor farther can she fly; 

The hounds snuff up the tainted gale, 
And nearer sounds the cry. 


Poor helpless wretch! methinks I view 
Thee sink beneath their power; 
Methinks I see the ruffian crew 
Thy tender limbs devour. 


Yet oh! in vain thy foes shall come; 
To cheer thee, trembling elf, 

These guardian arms shall bear thee home— 
I'll eat thee up myself! 


EXTREME credulity was formerly considered the 
certain mark of a fool, but, as Sterne writes, we 
have changed all that. “What a great man hcis,” 
says a valet of some self-important personage, in 
French comedy, “nothing pleases him.” ‘ What 
a wise man he is,’”’ is now the criticism of the un- 
thinking, “he believes in nothing.”’ Skepticism is 
the characteristic of the period, and the more mis- 
chief it accomplishes, the better pleased its votaries 
are. Opinions that have prevailed for centuries, 
and have received the sanction of the wisest and 
best, are especially obnoxious tothem. Like death, 
they “love a shining mark,’ and are never so 
happy as when discharging their little arrows at the 
sun. 

The tendency to skepticism is destructive, but not 
so much so as we might suppose; for with an incon- 
sistency that marks all its movements it is often as 
constructive as destructive. Given a character 
which the world has agreed to consider ignoble and 
infamous, it delights to rehabilitate it. “The devil 
is not so black as he is painted” is its motto, and 
he is but a sorry advocate who cannot say a good 
word for him and his children. Take Nero, for 
example; he was much misunderstood and ma- 
anol. So was Judas Iscariot, so was Lucretia 
Borgia, and Henry the Eighth and other historical 
“ black sheep,” whom skepticism has busied itself of 
late with whitewashing. There appears at the first 
sight to be something generous in this attempt to 
reverse the judgment of mankind, but the closer 
one follows it the more cause he has to think it 
mere perverse ingenuity. It affects a judicial fair- 
ness toward malefactors, in order to turn it against 
benefactors when its destructive fit comes on. It 
is convulsed with this at present in a mild way, and 
its object is the majestic shape of Shakespeare. 
One of our great dailies recently attempted to revive 
the absurd notion that he was an intellectual impos- 
tor. “Shakespeare! Shakespeare! who wrote it ?” 
inquires one of the servants in “ High Life below 
Stairs.”” “Ben Jonson,” is the reply of a more 
literate member of the company. 

The authorship of Shakespeare, which was 
thrown out as a jest in Garrick’s day, has been 
gravely discussed in ours, and by those who pretend 
to knowledge in regard to the man and his time. 
“We know all about Shakespeare,” they say, “and 
it is inconceivable that he could have written the 
plays which have come down to us with his name 
attached to them.” We might say that we know 
nothing about him, which is true in a certain sense; 
but as it is sometimes advisable te answer a fool 
according to his folly, we humor our Shakespearean 
fool by inquiring, “ And who wrote Shakespeare’s 
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plays, then?” “Lord Bacon.” “How do you 
make that out?” “ Because Shakespeare could not 
have written them, being an ignorant and unlettered 
boor, while Bacon could, being confessedly the 
master intellect of his age.’”” ‘* What do you make 
of Ben Jonson’s poem, then?” “Jonson was in 
the secret of Bacon’s authorship, and wrote the 
poem as a blind.”” We are required to believe this 
as a preliminary, and in spite of all that we know 
about the character of Jonson, which, thanks to 
Drummond, is not at all a hazy one. That so vain- 
glorious and irascible a poet as rare old Ben 
would have stooped to such a piece of trickery is 
inconceivable. But we must believe it before we 
can begin to disbelieve in Shakespeare, which is 
= another thing to believing in the poetic and 

ramatic genius of Bacon. Fortunately for us and 
Shakespeare, we have specimens of Bacon’s verse, 
which is worse than indifferent. 

To admit the Baconian theory of Shakespeare, 
except as a piece of ingenious pleasantry, demands 
a brain so addled with theory as to be incapable of 
literary judgment, or a capacity for credulity not 

iven to mere commonplace mortals. The man, 

hakespeare, was not so unknown to his contempo- 
raries as the Baconians would have us believe. 
They knew him as the author of “Venus and 
Adonis,” and “The Rape of Lucrece” (unless the 
Baconians claim these poems as the first heirs of 
the invention of the future Lord Chancellor), and 
he was known in his thirty-fourth year, as the author 
of sundry tragedies and comedies, as well as certain 
sugared sonnets that circulated among his private 
friends. How do they deal with these evidences of 
Shakespeare’s literary standing among the writers of 
his period? They ignore them, when they can, and 
when they cannot, they make light of them, as mere 
hearsay accounts that prove nothing but the belief 
of those who uttered them. The history of Litera- 
ture contains no assumption so absurd as this, which 
compels us to think that all Shakespeare’s acquaint- 
ances were either fools or knaves. We refuse to 
think so. Ben Jonson knew what he was saying, 
when he declared, 


“He was not of an age, but for all time,” 


and the centuries have ratified his mgs We 
ha 


accept his testimony to the greatness of kes- 

are, as honorable alike to himself and his more 
ortunate rival, As for my Lord Verulam, he must 
rest content without the laurels of Shakespeare. 
He has his glory as he has his shame. The glory 
of writing “‘ Novum Organum,”’—the shame of taking 
bribes. 

“The cause is tried, the verdict taken: 
’Tis settled, Shakespeare is not Bacon.” 


His Favorite Books. 


Saip Jack: “You read all books but mine, 
But mine—you haven’t read them half.” 
“I have them, though, upon my shelves, 
Appropriately bound in calf.” 


“You haven’t read my last one now; 
Why not? It is not much to do.” 
“T’ve some regard left for myself, 
But more regard, dear Jack, for you. 


“TI like some books of yours, though, Jack, 
Better than any I have met.” 

“ What books?” he asked in glad surprise. 

“Those which you haven’t written yet!” 





